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The  car  was  doing  1 21  mph 
- and  the  driver  was  drunk 


Shock 
new 
details 
of  Diana 
death 


Luke  Hanfing, 

Alex  Duval  Smith 
and  Often  Bowcott 
In  Paris 


Tributes  flood  in 
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THE  DRIVER  of  the 
car  in  which  Prin- 
cess Diana  was 
him  Hart  crimi- 
nal levels  of  alco- 
hol In  his'  hlood 
and  may  have  been  travelling 
as  fast  as  121  mph,  ft  emerged 
last  night 

Henri  Paul  was  more  than 
■.Mice  over  the  British  drink- 
drive  limit — and  in  excess  of 
three  times  over  the  Preach 
— when  he  lost  control  of  fee 
Mercedes  saloon  involved  In. 
Sunday's  Paris  accident 
According  to  a lawyer  rep- 
resenting one  of  the  paparazzi 
arrested  at  the  scene  by 
French  police,  Paul  laughed 
and  joked  with  photographers 
as  he  set  off  from  the  RJtx 
hotel  at  midnight  on  Satur- 
day: The  lawyer  told  ITN  fee 
driver  may  have  bantered 
with  the  paparazzi,  possibly 
challenging  them  to  a chase. 

A statement  frdm  fee  Paris 
prosecutor’s  office  said:  "The 
blood  analysis  revealed  that 
the  alcohol  level  was  IflegaL." 
The  level  of  alcohol  in  his 
bloodstream  was  I75mg  per 
litre.  The  British  limit  is 
Miwg,  while  under  French 
law  SOmg  — two  glasses  of 
wine — is  a minor  offence  and 
80mg  a criminal  one. 

A spokesman  fbr  the  RAC 
yesterday  said  Paul  had  con- 
sumed the  equivalent  bf  “at 
least"  a bottle  of  wine,  add- 
ing: “He  would  have  felt  him- 
self immortal.  ” 

Police  sources  said  the  Mer- 
cedes was  travelling  at  more 
than  196  kflometres  an  hour 
(120mph)  when  ft  hit  the  wall 
of  the  Hace-de  KAlma  under- 
pass and  smashed  , into  a cen- 
tral support  pillar,  killing  the 
driver  and  Dodl  A1  Fayed 
instantly. 

Evidence  that  fee  Mercedes 
had  been  driven  at  close  toils 
maTlmiim  speed  of  215fcph 
came  from  a police  Inspection 
of  the  wrecked  vehicle  yester- 
day. which  found  the  speed- 
ometer Jammed  at  196kph. 

An  off-duty  French  doctor 
who  was  the  first  on  the  scene 


The  thousands oTtrifiafiylo  Diana  which  amassed  outside  Buckingham  Palace,  as  people  queued  to  add  their  flowers  yesterday 
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yesterday  described  how  he 
found  the  princess  stiff  alive, 
trapped  in  the  bahk  Of  the. 
wrecked  car.  Dr  Frederick 
MatHe?!  said  he  lifted  her  head 
off  her  shoulder  jo  allow  her 
to  breathe,  then  fitted  an  oay- 
gen  wuwV  to  her  few  "She 
Was  UnCOnSClOUS  1 . . wwiwiing 
and  gesturing  In  every  direc- 
tion”, he'  Bald.'  She  died  "in 
hospital  three  hours  later. 

Seven,  photographers  being 
held  In  connection  with  the 
crash  are  to  he  detained  over- 
night to  appear  in  court 
today,  according  to  police 
sources.  But  they  are  llkatyto 
be  charged  only  with,  fee 
lesser  offence  of  leaving  the 
scene  of  an  accident,  accord- 
ing  to  sources  in  fee  state 
prosecutor’s  office. 

The  revelation  that  the 


driver  was  drunk  yesterday 
shifted  attention  away  from 
the  intrusive  role  of  the 
madia,  to  the.  disastrous  deci- 
sion of  the  Rite,  owned  by  Mo- 
hamed  A1  Fayed,  to  allow 
Paul  to  drive  the  princess  and 
her  aimpimlon  Wip 

But  a Paris  lawyer  repre- 
senting the’Al  Fayed  family, 
Bernard  DarteveOe,  insisted 
that  the  photographers  stm 
bore  prime  responsibility  for 
the  tragedy.  “If  they  had  not 
surrounded  .and- pursued  the 
chauffeur,  he  would  not  have 
been  forced  to  drive  at  such 
dramatic  speeds,”  he  said. 

Michael  Cole,  Mr  A1 
Fayed's  spokesman,  said  Paul 
was  an'  experienced  driver 

Who  had  aHawfloH  tWO  special 

driving  courses  in  Germany 
run  by  Mercedes-Benz. 


[ He  said  Dodl  A1  Fayed’s 
| regular  chauffeur  had  set  off 
I from  the  front  of  a Ritz  In  a 
Range  Rover,  followed  by  a 
back-up  car  to  try  and  draw 
off  the  "SO  photographers” 
who  were  waiting  for  Diana 
and  Dodi  to  emerge.  Paul, 
who  had  collected  the  couple 
earlier  in  the  day  from  the 
airport,  then  raced  off  with 
fee  princess  from  a back  en- 
trance in  the  Mercedes  used 
by  the  hotel  to  ferry  around 
VIP  guests. 

"One  of  the  motorbikes,  a 
very  powerful . machine,  was 
overtaking  the  car  and  pull- 
ing rightwards  in  front  of  the 
car  to  try  and  slow  it  down  so 
the  other  photographers 
could  keep  up,”  he  added. 

“The  photographers  were 
flashing  off  blitz  lights  into  the 


eyes  of  the  people  iw«idp  the 
cars.  It  was  like  a stagecoach 
surrounded  by  Indiana.” 

But  there  was  confusion 
last  night  as  to  whether  the 
driver  was  stm  officially  an  i 
duty  when  he  left,  or  whether 
he  had  agreed  to  take  on  the 

job  at  the  last  minute  after 
Dodi  Al  Fayed  made  a per- 
sonal request  for  assistance  to 
the  Rite’s  head  of  security. 

Mercedes-Benz  in  Stuttgart 
said  yesterday  feat  fee  car 
was  a year-old  Merceds  S-280, 
and  not  the  top  of  the  range  S- 
600  as  Initially  reported. 

The  only  survivor  of  the  ac- 
cident, British  bodyguard 
Trevor  Rees-Jones,  was  last 
night  in  a stable  condition  In 
a Paris  hospital,  surrounded 
by  his  family.  The  former  sol- 
dier, aged  29,  is  expected  to 


make  a full  recovery  and 
holds  the  key  to  explaining 
the  accident. 

Dr  MaJHez  said  there  were 
many  photographers  at  the 
crash  scene  — "about  10  or  16 
of  them,  and  they  were  snap- 
ping away  at  fee  car  non- 
stop". 

Eyewitnesses  told  of  pho- 
tographers pushing  away 
would-be  rescuers  approach- 
ing the  car  in  order  to  get  un- 
obstructed views  for  their 
cameras,  but  Dr  Made*  said 
they  had  not  hampered  him. 

At  fee  very  least  the  pho- 
tographers are  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  fee  privacy  laws, 
Mr  Dartevelle  said.  But  he 
ruled  out  a civil  prosecution 
for  manwlgiighhar  ahead  of  fee 

results  of  the  state 
investigation. 


Wakeham  launches 


review 


It  was  as  if  we 
were  queuing 
for  Cup  Final 
tickets  or  the 
sales  or  the  38 
bus  on  a 
particularly  bad 
day.  But 
underneath 
there  was  a 
sense  of 
determination: 
a feeling  that 
one  had  to  do 
something 

Matthew  Engel, 
pages  2-3 


vision 


Andrew  Calf,  and 

Danfo  Staunton  tat  BarHn 


THE  Press  Complaints 
Commission  yesterday 
reacted  -to  a growing 
clamour  for  new  laws  against 
media  intrusion  by  launching 
an  urgent  review  of  fee  activi- 
ties of  the  international 
paparazzL 

Lord  Wakeham.  fee  - chair- 
man  . of  fee. commission,  said 
he  would  be -discuss  ing  with 
editors  the  I problems  high- 
lighted by  the  photographers 
pursuit  of  Princess  Diana.  . 

The  move  — which  coma 
result  In  newspapers  agreeing 


a voluntary  ban  oh  pifeUshhig 
paparazzi  .pictures  .coin-1 
elded  wife  the  puldjcatiou  in  & 
German  tabloid  of  a photo- 
graph showing  rescue  work.- . 
ars  trying  to  reach,  the  prin- 
cess  and  Dodl  Fayied  in  fee 
wreckage  of  their  Mercedes. 

The  grainy  shot  — in  which 
the  figures  hr  the  car  could 
not  be  made  out  — was  de- 
fended by  fee  4mlDian-drco- 
intinn  Bfld,  which  claimed  It 
was  taken  by  an  amateur. 

British  newspapers-  have; 
reported  taming  down  pic- 
tnres  from  French  agencies  of 
£200,000  pictures  showing  the 
trapped  princess. 

Lord  Wakeham’s  statement 


«mih  rtin  nwHAwt  'had  high- 
lighted +ii»  problems  caused 

bv  fee  paparazzi.  And  demon- 
strated "fee  difficulties  in 
ifaqling  wife  a problem  feat- 
. crosses  national  frontiers". 

TYwiy  Whrir,  thp  Pi-hrm  Mlnfe 

ter,  and  Chris  Smith,  fee  Cul- 
ture Minister,  remain  ct'amiut- 

cpjfcwBffliilttHrtn  iti  Britain  , 

But  Robin  Cook,  fee  Foreign  ! 
Secretary,  who  fitted  stories 
about  bis  private  life  last 
month,  took  a toogher  line. 

Speaking  in  Singapore,  he 
said: 'There  wan  have  to  he  In 
the  fixture  questions  raised 
about  fee  extent  to  which  the 
press  handling  of  Princess 
Diana,  may  have  contributed 


to  .this  tragedy.  I am  sur- 
prised that  fee  questions  are 
being  asked  of  politicians.  In 
the  first  instance,  the  ques- 
tions have  to  be  asked  of  jour- 
nalists and  editors.” 

The  cosmnissUkx's  interven- 
tion was  welcomed  by  Alan 
Rusbridger,  editor  of  the 
Guardian,  but  he  called  for  a 
wider  inquiry  . 

T think  it  would  be  timely 
for  Lord  Wakeham  to  look  at 
the  whole  question  of  the 
press’s  attitude  to  privacy," 
he  said. 

Tabloid  newspapers,  which 
have  faced  the  brunt  of  criti- 
cism,' were  reserving 
judgment 


: A spokesman  for  Mirror 
Group  said:  “We  feel  these  are 
not  issues  to  be  discussed  be- 
fore fee  princess  is  buried.  In- 
evitably, after  the  funeral  we 
will  have  something  to  say." 

A Harrods  spokesman  said 
-Dodi's  father,  Mahomed  Al- 
Fayed,  had  consulted  lawyers 
last  week  about  ways  of  stop- 
ping press  intrusion 
following  fee  couple’s  holi- 
days in  the  sooth  of  France 
and  Italy. 

"He  has  asked  if  civil  pro- 
ceedings could  be  initiated, 
not  for  financial  gain,  but  as  a 
legal  forum  on  which  all  the 
facts  could  emerge,"  the 
Spokesman  said. 


The  funeral,  the  grieving  2/3 
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The  death  of  Diana 


• The  Ouardfan  Monday  September  2 1997 

‘Looking  back,  it  was 
probably  the  happiest  time 
of  her  life.  You  get  the  sense 
that  she  is  coming  home.’ 

Betty  Andrews, 
former  Aithorp  cook 
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Thousands  of  mourners  line  up  at  St  James’s  Palace  to  »»gn  the  condolence  book  for  the  Princess.  Some  had  to  wait  for  five  hours  before  reaching  the  head  of  the  queue,  and  the  palace  is  being  kept  open  24  hours  a day  until  midnight  on  Friday 


The  grieving: 

A very  British 
mood  prevails  as 
an  orderly  queue 
forms  in  the  Mall 


Matthew  Engel  Joins  the  mourners 
waiting  to  sign  the  condolence  book 


UNCERTAIN  what  to 
do  next  the  British 
followed  their  in- 
stincts and  began  to  queue. 
At  eight  o’clock  yesterday 
morning  it  was  possible  to 
walk  straight  in  to  the  ante- 
room at  St  James’s  Palace 
to  send  formal  condolences 
on  the  death  of  Diana,  Prin- 
cess of  Wales. 

By  lunchtime  the  official 
waiting  time  was  two 
hours.  By  mid-afternoon  it 
was  three  and  a half  hours, 
and  the  line  stretched  down 
the  MalL  almost  to  Trafal- 
gar Square. 

Foreign  tourists  did  not 
seem  enthused  by  this  pros- 
pect and  turned  away.  The 
British,  however,  reacted 
differently. 

The  waiting  crowd 
seemed  as  near  as  it  is  poss- 
ible to  get  to  a cross-section 
of  the  country:  young  and 
old;  men  and  women;  rich 


and  poor;  black  and  white. 
Many  of  them  were  carry- 
ing flowers.  Only  the  time- 
pressed  and  the  hyper- 
sophisticated  were  missing. 

It  did  not  seem  as  though 
they  were  responding  to 
something  terrible.  It  was 
as  if  we  were  queuing  tor 
Wimbledon  or  Cup  Final 
tickets  or  the  sales  or  the 
No  38  bus  on  a particularly 
bad  day.  Or  Lenin's  tomb, 
come  to  that.  There  was  a 
lot  of  humour,  and  banter 
with  the  police.  Under- 
neath, though,  there  was  a 
sense  of  determination:  a 
feeling  that  one  had  to  do 
something , and  that  *hi«  was 
an  appropriate  response. 

Sensible  people  had 
brought  bags  of  pastries; 
the  very  prudent  had  porta- 
ble stools.  One  half-ex- 
pected them  to  bring  out 
camping  stoves  and  start 
cooking  lunch.  As  the  line 


turned  Into  Marlborough 
Road  tor  the  home  stretch, 
the  mood  became  a little 
more  reverent,  but  only  a 
little. 

The  atmosphere  was  not 
conducive  to  silent  contem- 
plation. Builders  were 
drilling  close  by.  Fire  en- 
gines raced  past.  Planes 
passed  overhead.  The  traf- 
fic in  Pall  Mall  roared  on 
regardless. 

Eventually,  we  were  ush- 
ered though  the  metal  de- 
tectors, past  various  flun- 
keys who  looked  as  if  they 
had  been  hired  from  Har- 
rods,  in  over-the-top  red 
tall  coats  with  brass  but- 
tons, and  invited  to  join  one 
final  queue,  leading  into  a 
long,  cream-painted  cham- 
ber with  red  drapes  and 
subdued  lighting.  “It’s  like 
going  to  the  hank,”  said  the 
woman  in  front  of  me. 

And  so  it  was.  We  were 


obviously  half-expected,  be- 
cause the  sign  saying  "The 
Book  of  Condolence 
Queue”  was  not  new,  and' 
had  presumably  lain  in 
store  since  Churchill  died. 
But  flie  object  of  the  exer- 
cise was  a touch  canfhsed. 

We  were  not  fulfilling  the 
old  tradition  of  filing  past 
the  coffin.  In  this  particu- 
lar case,  that  would  have 
seemed  like  a further  act  of 
voyeurism. 

We  were  not  paying  our 
respects  at  the  house.-  The 
Royal  Family  has  not  lived 
here  since  the  reign,  of  Wil- 
liam IV.  And  these  days 
most  people  are  hot  quite 
sure  what  St  James’s  Pal- 
ace Is  tor.  Furthermore, 
this  bit  at  the  back,  though 
handsome  enough,  looks 
rather  unroyal,  more  like  a 
gymnasium  block  at  one  of 
the  finer  public  schools. 

To  cap  it  all,  there  was 


not  even  a condolence 
book,  merely  five  separate 
ring-binders,  containing 
black-edged  blank  paper, 
placed  on  tables  with  pur- 
ple cloths. 

This  clearly  shocked 
everyone.  They  had  ex- 
pected something  like  a 
church  visitors*  book  or  a 
hotel  register.  There  was 
no  guidance  about  what  to 
say,  or  how  much.  .‘1 
thought  you  just  signed 
your  name,”  said  the  wom- 
an In  front.  “No,”  said  her 
friend,  “you’ve  got  to  do  a 
Httle  message.”  1 

It  was  not  even  clear  who 
exactly  we  were  condoling. 
William  and  Harry,  of 
course.  But  who  else?  The 
Queen?  Charles? 

Ourselves? 

These  problems  were 
what  made  the  queue  so 
slow.  Many  people  took  a 
long  whRe,  and  composed  | 


mini-essays.  Heaven  knows 
who  will  ever  read  them. 
Then  there  was  another 
problem.  There  was  no- 
where to  put  the  flowers. 

The  habit  of  placing  flo- 
ral tributes  as  a response  to 
public  grief  seems  to  have 
developed  since  the  Hills- 
borough disaster  of  1989. 
Every  road  crash,  every 
murder,  now  attracts  its 
share.  It  Is  a beautiful  cus- 
tom, perhaps  one  that  could 
only  develop  in  a society 
which,  has  come  as  close  as 
any  in  history  to  making 
early  death  a rarity. 

But,  in  memory  of  this 
most  rootless  of  human  be- 
ings, there  was  no  obvious 
place  for  the  flowers  to  go. 
So  a whole  stack  of  ad  hoc 
sites  developed,  iwelndiwg 
the  kindergarten  where  she 
worked  and  the  gym  where 
she  worked  out  From  the 
turn  to  page  3,  column  1 
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The  funeral: 

Three-way 
discussions 
pave  the  way  to 
a compromise 
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David  Heneke 
and  Alan  Travis 


THE  "unique  fu- 
neral” on  Satur- 
day of  Diana. 
Princess  of 
Wales,  will  be  a 
delicate  compro- 
mise between  the  public  de- 
mand for  a fitting  farewell  to 
the  "people's  princess”  and 
pressure  from  her  family  for 
a private  burial. 

The  decision  to  hold  the  ser- 
vice at  Westminster  Abbey, 
followed  by  a private  burial 
In  Northamptonshire,  follows 
24  hours  oT  delicate  and  sensi- 
tive negotiations  between 
Buckingham  Palace.  Downing 
Street,  and  her  close  family, 
led  by  her  brother,  Earl 
Spencer. 

Pressure  for  a great  state 
event  to  reflect  the  outpour- 
ing of  affection  and  grief  for 
the  princess  came  from 
Downing  Street.  Buckingham 
Palace  has.  however,  insisted 
that  the  pomp  and  ceremony 
of  a fun  state  funeral  attended 
only  by  the  "great  and  the 
good”  would  not  be  appropri- 
ate in  the  circumstances,  and 
the  final  arrangements  fall 
short  of  that  official  status. 

Earl  Spencer,  who  on  Sun- 
day attacked  newspaper  pro- 
prietors and  editors  for  hav- 
ing "blood  on  their  hands"  by 
paying  for  the  paparazzi’s  in- 
truiive  pictures  of  the  prin- 


cess. is  understood  to  have 
Initially  pressed  for  a private 
funeral.  The  Palace,  while  In 
favour  of  a public  funeral, 
wanted  the  occasion  to  fall 
well  short  of  the  full  state  fu- 
neral. only  in  the  past  af- 
forded to  reigning  monarchs 
or  national  heroes  such  Wel- 
lington and  Churchill. 

Officially  the  Palace  no 
longer  had  any  contingency 
arrangements  for  a state  fu- 
neral once  Diana  lost  her 
"HRH"  title  as  part  of  her  div- 
orce settlement  She  was  no 
longer  an  official  member  of 
fee  Royal  Family,  although 
she  stiU  enjoyed  the  unique 
status  of  being  part  of  it 

So  officials  at  the  Lord 
I Chamberlain's  office,  who 
represent  fee  royal  house- 
hold, had  to  start  from 
scratch. 

One  official  said  yesterday: 
"Basically  the  Palace  was 
caught  on  the  hop.  They 
never  thought  they  would 
have  to  arrange  such  an 
event.'’ 

What  followed  and  cer- 
tainly contributed  to  the  de- 
lay in  the  announcement 
were  a series  of  tense  mid-air 
conversations  between  mem- 
bers of  Earl  Spencer's  family 
and  the  Palace,  while  Prince 
Charles  was  on  his  way  to 
Paris  and  back  to  pick  up  bis 
former  wife’s  body. 

The  Spencer  family  Insisted 
feat  they  wanted  to  bury  Di- 
ana in  the  family  vault  at  St 


of  flowers  and  mementoes  are  placed  outride  Kensington  Palace  in  London  yesterday 


Mary’s,  Great  Brtngton,  near 
their  estate,  Aithorp  Paris,  In 
Northamptonshire. 

The  Palace  became  increas- 
ingly aware  as  the  public  left 
flowers  by  their  thousands 
outside  Diana's  former  resi- 
dence, Kensington  Palace, 
feat  there  should  be  a public 
event  so  feat  people  could  pay 
their  respects  to  their 
princess. 

At  first  Downing  Street  left 
Buckingham  Palace  and  the 
Spencer  family  to  arrange  the 
fimeraL  But  Downing  Street 
later  Intervened  whan  it  be- 
came clear  that  the  growing 
strength  of  public  feeling 
about  Diana's  death  would  de- 
mand fee  equivalent  of  a state 
funeral. 

Hie  idea  tor  a "people's 

princess-style  funeral  ram* 

from  Downing  Street 

Last  night  after  Diana’s 
body  had  been  taken  to  a pri- 
vate mortuary  a compromise 


was  reached,  aimed  at  satisfy- 
ing all  sides.  Diana’s  body 
was  moved  to  the  Chapel 
Royal  at  St  James’s  Palace 
with  fee  agreement  of  the 
Spencer  family-  and  the 
Palace. 

Buckingham  Palace  an- 
nounced the  details,  describ- 
ing the  event  as  “a  unique  fu- 
neral for  a unique  person”. ' 

A spokesman  said:  “We  are 
taking  into  account  the 
wishes  of  fee  family  and  the 
need  to  allow  people  to  ex- 
press publicly  their  grief  and 
their  affection  for  the  prin- 
cess. 

“The  funeral  will  ennfoin  , 
the  usual  elements  of  a royal ! 
funeral,  and  In  particular  de- 
ments to  reflect  the  affection 
with  which  the  Princess  was 
held." 

This  includes  a funeral  pro- 
cession from  St  Jamas’s  to 
Westminster  Abbey  and  a 
televised  service,  with  guests 
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including  representatives  of 
people  she  had  helped  as  wall" 
as  foreign  digrmtories.  Down- 
ing Street  later  described  fee 
funeral  as  a "state  event  for  a 1 
People's  Princess.” 

A No  io  spokesman  said: 
"The  Prime  Minister  thinks  ; 
the  outpouring  of  grief  has 
been  a reflection  of  fee  depth 
and  affection  and  apprecia- 
tion that  people  felt  for  Prin- 
| cess  Diana  and  that  the  fu- 
neral Should  reflect  that" 

Earl  Spencer,  who  returned 
from  South  Africa  to  his  an- 
cestral home  at  Aithorp  yes- 
terday, also  publicly  backed 
the  arrangements,  while 
stressing  his  family’s  deter- 
.mination  to  bury  Diana  In 
privacy.  . 

A statement  said:  “The 
Spencer  family  has  whole* 
heartedly  agreed  that  it  would 
be  appropriate  for  Diana, 
Princess  of  Wales,  to  receive  a 
public  funeral  at  Westminster 


Abbey  on  Saturday,  after- 
whfch  her  coffin  will  be 
brought  to  Aithorp. 

“The  family  acknowledges 
, feat  it  ia  right  and  props:  that 
the  people  of  Britain  have 
their  chance  to  pay.  their 
respects  to  Diana. 

"From  London,  she  trill  be . 
accompanied  to  Aithorp  Park, , 
and  then  win  be  tnk<in  to  St  i 
Mary's,  Great  Brlngton,  I 
where  her  body  will  be  laid  to  i 
rest  with  500  years  of  her 
Spencer  ancestors,  including 
her  father.  In  the  Spencer 
ChapeL 

"The  family  would  Ilk?  to 
point  out  feat  this  pact  of  fee 
day  win  be  entirely  private,1 
wife  only  immediate  mem- 
bers of  Diana’s  family  in  at- 
tendance for  a very  brief  cere- 
mony, to  he  conducted  by  a 
priest  who  Is  a family  friend. 

"Respect  for  the  family’s 
privacy  at  this  stage  is 
thought  to  be  only  just,  in 


view  of  fee  public  nature  of , 
fee  earlier  part  of  fee  day.” 

The  detailed  arrangements ! 
fall  slightly  short  of  fee  toll 
pomp  and  circumstance  ttf  an  1 
official  state  funeral.  Down- 
ing Street  made  dear  yester- 
day that  the  usual  bloc  of  am- 
bassadors who  attend.-mgjqr. 
state-  events  would  not  be  ex- 
pected, although  some  world 
leaders,  including  President 
Chirac  of  France,  had  already 
expressed  an  Interest  In  being 
there. 

"There  should  be  people 
there  who  represented  the. 
causes  she  touched  and  the 
people  that  she  touched,-"  said 
a spokesman  far  Tony  Blair.  “ 
Before  finally  settling  the 
arrangements.  Palace  offi- 
cials looked  closely  at  .the  two 
most  recent  precedents,  the 
funerals  of  the  Duke  of  Wind- 
sor in'  1972  and  of  Lord 
Mouutbatten’s  in  1979;  which 
amounted  to  a ton  state  to- 
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neral  in  nearly  all  but  name. 
Diana's  arrangements  are 
closest- to -.those  for  Lord 
Mountbatten  after  his.ajssassf- 
nation  by  the  BJLA.  ■ 

- The  occasion  featured  a full 
military  procession  with  gun 
carriages  and  army  lands 
playing!  as  the  funeral  cor- 
tege made  its  way  down 
Whitehall.  There  was  no  lying 
In  state. 

• The  official  arrangements 
for  fee  Duke-of  Windsor  were 
different,  although  as  In  this 
case  there  was  much  discus- 
sion at  Buckingham  Palace 
about  what  should  be  done. 
The~  Queen  had  wanted  to 
play  fetag9  down  and  the  gen- 
eral principle  was  established 
“to  err,  but  only  a little,  on 
fee  side  of  magnanimity”. 

For  two  days  his  coffin  was 
displayed  at  St  George's  Cha- 
peL Windsor,  but  there  was 
no  guncarriage  procession  up 
Whitehall 


V. 
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The  death  of  Diana 


The  waiting  crowd  seemed  as 
near  as  it  is  possible  to  get  to 
a cross-section  of  the  country: 
young  and  old;  men  and  women; 
rich  and  poor;  black  and  white.’ 
Matthew  Engel 


fa 


continued  from  page  2 
condolence  line,  the  obvi- 
ous alternative  was  down 
the  road  to  Buckingham 
Palace.  Here  there  was  an- 
other queue,  so  people 
could  either  place  their 
flowers,  or  simply  view  the 
thousands  now  on  display. 
These  were  leavened  with 
the  odd  curiosity:  a flag  of 
St  George,  a picture  of  Dl- 1 
ana  from  the  cover  of  Van- 
ity Fair,  a Queen’s  Park 
Rangers  scarf. 

Many  more  went  to  Har- 
rods.  Outside  the  Tube 
station,  the  window  blinds 
were  drawn.  This  was  not  a 
mark  of  respect:  they  were 
simply  re-doing  the  dis- 
plays. The  first  one  that 
was  actually  visible  was  de- 
voted to  the  products  of 
Gianni  Versace. 

The  store  was  open  as 
usual.  But  one  of  the  main 
doors  was  shat  and  there 
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was  a real  condolence  book 
outside,  supervised  by  a 
real  Harrods  doorman.. 

The  scent  rose  from  the 
tributes  as  though  the  pave- 
ment  were  the  perfume 
counter.  Behind  them  was 
the  store’s  doormat,  bear- 
ing the  unfortunate  store 
slogan:  "Enter  a different  i 
world." 

Most  chose  to  go  to  Ken- 
sington Palace.  Here  the 
carpet  of  flowers  had 
grown  to  phenomenal  pro- 
portions. They  have  been 
moved  from  under  the  sign 
saying  “Connoisseur  Ca- 
sino”, bnt  they  stretch 
along  the  line  of  trees  — on 
the  grass,  in  the  boughs,  on 
the  seats  — leading  to  the 
gates  of  the  palace  itself. 

And  there  they  now  cover 
the  area  of  a good-sized 
state  room.  One  can  only 
guess  how  many  ip  all,  hut 
It  cannot  be  less  than  five 


thousand  bunches.  A 
nearby  florist,  asked  how 
business  was,  replied:  “Not 
bad.”  X - think  he  was 
embarrassed.  - 

The  flowers  placed  on 
Sunday  are  now  lost  behind 
the  weight  of  new  arrivals. 
And  every  bus  that  came  by 
disgorged  dozens  of  passen- 
gers  clutching  more. 

The  park  noticeboard  has 
become  an  informal  condo- 
lence book,  the  most  mov- 
ing of  all.  The  messages  are 
scrawled  on  florists’  wrap- 
ping paper  and  scraps  of 
notebooks  and  Post-it  stick- 
ers. “Dear  Diana,”  said 
one,  “your  house  is  in 
heaven.  Love,  Laura,  aged 
Six.” 

By  the  gates  the  crowd 
remained  huge.  Yet  inside 
the  gates  all  is  silent  The 
royal  palaces  are  the  only 
buildings  in  London  with- 
out flags  at  half-mast  In- 


deed, they  are  flying  no 
flags  at  alL  It  is  though  roy- 
alty is  respecting  Diana’s 
memory  by  proving  every- 
thing she  claimed  about 
their  tight-lipped  protocol 
twirtnp  precedence  over  hu- 
manity. The  statue  of  Wil- 
liam m looked  on,  but  the 
family  provided  no  other 
representative. 

Perhaps  a British  revolu- 
tion would  be  like  tki*- 
There  have  been  moments 
of  anger,  and  of  intense 
public  grief.  There  is  a 
report  of  half  a rush  hour 
Tube  carriage  on  the  Cen- 
tral Line  bursting  into 
tears  after  a woman  read- 
ing a newspaper  broke 
down.  But  mostly  the  mo- 
ments of  Intense  mourning 
have  been  discreet.  ■ 

Britain  has  not  been  tnd- 
flfferent,  for  from  it  Bnt  it 
has  been  as  eaim  as  ever. 
This  has  not  been  like  the 


response  to  Dunblane. 
Those  kids  could  have  been 
our  kids.  But  Diana  was 
never  a creature  of  onr  real 
lives.  It  is  not  likely  that  we 
would  have  been  killed  by  a 
drunken  chauffeur  while 
being  chased  by  a pack  of 
photographers. 

Her  death,  like  her  life, 
was  the  stuff  of  dream  or 
nightmare,  but  not  of 
everyday  reality. 

Part  of  nearly  everyone  is 
intensely  sad.  And  thou-  > 
sands  of  people,  more  than 
anyone  could  ever  have 
imagined,  have  found  ways 
of  marking  that  sadness. 
But  one  senses  the  grief  Is 
finite. 

Amid  all  the  attention 
only  one  place  seemed  im- 
mune. Few  people  went  to 
the  front  of  St  James’s  Pal- 
ace. 

There  were  only  a couple 
of  policemen  on  duty,  and 


very  few  lingered  behind 
the  barriers. 

Next  to  the  octagonal  tur- 
rets, built  by  Henry  V1H,  is 
the  chapeL  All  that  it  was 
possible  to  see  behind  the 
leaded  glass  of  the  Mg  win- 
dow was  a solitary  lamp. 
Inside,  though  hardly  any- 
one seemed  to  know  it,  was 
Diana's  body. 

Outside  there  was  a lone 
guardsman.  He  stood  in  his 
sentry  box.  staring  stiffly 
ahead,  occasionally  click- 
ing his  heels  and  shifting 
his  bayonet  from  one  hand 
to  the  other. 

Then,  in  response  to  some 
some  signal  deep  within  the 
mysteries  of  British  mili- 
tary protocol,  he  would  set 
off  past  the  window,  still 
staring  straight  ahead, 
hardly  blinking. 

And  around  him  the  Pall 
Mall  traffic  roared  on 
regardless. 


Dear  Diana,  said 
one  message, 
your  house  is  in 
heaven  - Love, 
Laura,  aged  6 
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DIANA’S  final  resting 
place  win  be  the  Spen- 
cer Chapel  in  St  Mary 
the  Virgin  Church  at  Great 
Brington,  Northamptonshire!; 
where  20  generations  of  her 
family  are  burled.' 

The  picturesque  13th  cen- 
tury church  is  a mile  from  the 
ancestral  home,  Althorp 
House,  where  she  grew  up.  - 
Yesterday  Diana’s  brother, 
Earl  Spencer,  visited  the  cha- 
pel after  flying  from  South  Af- 
rica. He  declined  to  speak  to 
the  waiting  media. 

The  Reverend  David  Mac- 
Pherson,  who  took  over  as 
vicar  at  St  Mary’s  eight  weeks 
ago,  said,  he  understood  it 
would  be  just  a simple  burial 
with  no  sarvtee^He'was  un- 
sure If  be  would  be  present 
Villagers  said  they  were 
glad  that  Diana'  would  he 
“coming  home"  but  expressed- 
fears  that  they  will  would  be 
overrun  by  tourists- 
Betty  /.ndrevra,  aged  76, 
who  has  lived  in  the  village 
for  51  years,  and  was  cook 
and  housekeeper  at  Althorp, 
knew  Diana  as  a child. 

She  said:  “She  was  always 
very  happy  here.'  Looking 
back,  it  was  probably  the  hap- 
piest time  of  her  life.  You  get 
the  sense  that  she  is  coming 
home.  Her  father  is  buried 
there,  I am  sure  it  Is  what  she 
would  have  wanted.  1 am  glad 
the  family  are  sticking  to 
tradition.” 


Politics  goes 
on  hold  until 
after  service 


Mourning: 

Many  shops  to 
close  as  silence 
pressure  grows 


Ewan  MacAsMQ,  Chief 
Political  Correspondent 


A MORATORIUM  on 
politics  was  de- 
clared yesterday 
until  after  Princess 
Diana's  funeral. 
Campaigning  in  the  Scottish 
devolution  referendum  was 
included. 

The  cancellation  of  almost 
all  activity  by  the  main  par- 
ties coincided  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  a wide  range 
of  gestures  of  respect,  ranging 
from  the  closure  of  shops, 
banks  and  building  societies 
on  Saturday  morning  to  two- 
minute  silences  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  Prime  Minister,  Tony 
Blair,  cancelled  meetings 
with  the  Confederation  of 
British  Industry  yesterday 
morning  and  with  the  TUC 
general  secretary,  John 
Monks,  in  the  afternoon.  He 
will  be  working  at  Downing 
Street  for  the  rest  of  the  week. 
The  Conservative  leader, 

William  Hague,  said:  “I  am 
suspending  all  our  activities 
until  after  the  fhneral  of  the 
princess.  In  this  period,  politi- 
cians of  an  parties  should 
come  together  and  reflect  the 
national  mood  of  unity  and 
contemplation.” 


The  Spencer  family  Chapel  to  the  cburch  in  Great  Brington,  Northamptonshire,  where  Princess  Diana  will  be  laid  to  rest 


- Great  Brington,  a village  of  are  going  to  have  to  build  a ftiture-But  I am  sure  we  win  yesterday  for  mourners  to 

200  people,  has  attracted  visi-  coach  park  because  every  for-  cope.-’-.  leave  flowers  and  pay  their 

tors  since  Diana  married  ei^  tourist  visiting  Britain  . The  Spencer  mausoleum  respects. 

Prince.  Charles'  m L98L  id-  wuLbe  heading  to  Brington.  It  lies  M the  northeast  corner  The  church's  visitors  book 

' has  become  an  unofficial 


though  interest  declined  after  wlllbe  like  Elvis’s  grave.1 


of  the- church,  and  Is  divided 


theirdivorce.  • • - 

The  village  has  a pest  office  “CTeaiiy  the  church  is  now  gcdd  ornamental  railings  and 

and  a pub  hut  no  parking  for  guix^.to.becoine  the  focus  of  aonelanches.  Its  ornate  inte- 
coaches  and  nd 1 public,  vrortd' attention  for.  some  riw^Caa  be  seen  from,  the 
lavatories. ' ■ r.; ' tim»--t-‘jMnndtta*fcapa  of  ib&  cfchpch;  but  it  is  not  open  to 


Mr. ; MacPherson  sa$l:  fromfe  chancel  by  blue  and  | book  of  condolence.  Six  pages 


have  been  filled  since  Sun- 
day. it  contains  a string  of 
simple  messages:  "Diana,  Our 
Queen  of  Hearts."  “Miss  you. 


One ; resident  said:  They  ! special  arrangements  Ear  the  { visitors.  The  church  was  open  | Rest  in  Peace.” 


Labour  in  Scotland,  which 
is  spearheading  the  pro-devo- 
lution campaign,  confirmed 
yesterday  that  the  referen- 
dum will  go  ahead  on  Septem- 
ber 11  as  planned  but  that 
campaigning  will  be  halted 
until  Sunday. 

Although  publicly  the  pro- 
devolution  campaigners  were 
reconciled  to  the  suspension, 
privately  there  was  dismay  at 
the  loss  of  a week  just  as  mo- 
mentum had  appeared  to  be 
building  behind  their 
campaign. 

Fear  was  also  expressed 
that  the  funeral  might  help 
the  "No"  campaign  because 
the  pomp  and  ceremony  will 
emphasise  “Britishness". 

Scottish  political  leaders 
will  meet  today  to  reschedule 
debates  and  press  confer- 
ences. The  final  push,  sup- 
posed to  begin  this  week  with  I 
appearances  from  the  Chan- 
cellor. Gordon  Brovm,  and 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  Robin 
Cook,  will  now  be  concen- 
trated into  five  days. 

Mr  Blair  had  planned  to  ar- 
rive in  Scotland  for  campaign- 
ing on  Friday,  with  a break  at 
Balmoral  over  the  weekend. 
Instead,  be  will  campaign  only 
on  the  Monday. 

Tam  Dalyell,  the  Labour 
anti-devolution  campaigner, 
called  on  the  Scottish  Secre- 
tary, Donald  Dewar,  to  sus- 
pend the  referendum  until 
spring  but  this  was  rejected. 

Labour  did  discuss  whether 
to  delay  the  referendum  by  a 
week  but  decided  it  would  be 
too  complicated. 

There  was  pressure  yester- 
day for  a national  two-minute 


silence  on  Saturday.  But 
Downing  Street  said  this  had 
not  been  discussed  as  part  of 
the  preparations  for  the  fu- 
neral and  indicated  such 
silences  should  be  left  to  indi- 
vidual initiative. 

Rail  track  said  it  was  likely 

that  a two-minute  silence 
would  be  observed  at  stations 
at  llam  on  Saturday,  coincid- 
ing with  the  start  of  the  fu- 
neral service. 

Supermarkets  such  as 
Tesco  and  Sainsbury's  will 
remain  closed  until  2pm  on 
Saturday,  as  will  other  shops 
and  building  societies. 

Mohamed  A1  Fayed  has  or- 
dered that  Harrods  also  be 
closed  on  Saturday  as  a mark 
erf  respect 

The  Civil  Aviation  Author- 
ity said  it  was  waiting  for 
guidance  from  Downing 
Street  about  air  traffic  move- 
ments over  London  during 
the  fUneral. 

The  British  Airports  Au- 
thority said  it  generally  sup- 
ported the  idea  of  a period  of 
silence  at  airports. 

The  National  Trust  has  de- 
cided to  dose  all  its  houses, 
shops  and  restaurants  on  Sat- 
urday until  3pm.  Concerts  and 
other  prebooked  events  at 
Trust  properties  win  go  ahead, 
preceded  by  a minute's  silence. 

Barclays  became  the  first  of 
the  clearing  banks  to  an- 
nounce a decision,  saying  400 
branches  that  normally 
opened  in  the  morning  would 
stay  dosed. 

Later,  the  Building  Societ- 
ies Association  said  “most" 
societies  had  decided  not  to 
open  that  day. 


Can  your  heating  cope  with  another  winter? 


New  central  heating 
- pay  nothing  till  Easter  ’9S 

(after  10%  deposit)*  -ussr 


With  free  carbon 
monoxide  detector 


Call  now 

0345  754  754 


Or  post  this  coupon  today 

No  stamp  required  I — . 

I would  like  an  appointment  wtth  a Technical  Adviser  I I 
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Tine  death  of  Diana 


‘About  10  or  15  6f  them  were 
snappingawey  at  the  car  non- 
stop though  one  cannot  say  th^ 
hampered  meormy  work.’ 

DoctorFfexIeric  Mafflez, 
who  helped  aft  crash  scene 


TV  cameras  focus  on  the  Paris  courthouse  where  seven  photographers  were  yesterday  held  in  custody,  and  graffiti  reading  ‘Paparazzi,  awuwawna  and  cowards’  at  the  tunnel  near  the  scene  of  the  crash  which  killed  the  Princess  of  Wales 

In  Paris  the  drama  unfolds 


The  driven  A 

former  pilot  in  the 
French  air  force, 
Henri  Paul  was  a 
trusted  employee 


Owen  Bowcatt, 

Atax  Duval  Smith  and 
Jon  Henley  In  Paris 


HENRI  PAUL,  the  man 
driving  the  Mercedes  S- 
280  in  which  Princess 
Diana  died,  was  revealed  yes- 
terday to  have  been  a former 
French  air  force  pilot.  But 
there  were  conflicting  reports 
on  his  driving  expertise. 

Despite  the  public  prosecu- 
tor’s office  in  Paris  announc- 
ing that  Paul  had  an  illegal 
level  of  alcohol  in  his  blood, 
his  employers,  the  Ritz  Hotel, 
praised  his  professional 
experience. 

Mr  Paul,  aged  41  and  single, 
he  had  worked  at  the  luxury 
hotel  in  the  Place  Venddme 
for  13  years,  rising  to  the  post 
of  deputy  head  of  security. 

Michael  Cole,  Mohamed  A1 
Fayed' s spokesman  in  Lon- 
don, said;  ‘‘Throughout  his 
service  with  the  Hotel  Ritz 
there  had  never  been  a prob- 
lem with  him  of  any 
description. 

"He  was  a conscientious 
and  responsible  member  of 
staff.  He  was  deputy  head  of 
security  but  he  had  driving 
duties  from  time  to  time.  In 
that  respect  he  had  attended 
courses  on  two  occasions  at 
Mercedes-Benz  in  Stuttgart." 

Mr  Cole  said  Mr  Paul  was 
also  trained  In  anti-terrorist 


techniques,  driving  bullet- 
proof cars. 

He  said  Mr  Paul  was  as- 
signed to  drive  the  couple 
after  two  cars  they  had  in- 
tended to  use  were  sur- 
rounded by  about  30  photog- 
raphers at  the  front  of  the 
hotel. 

He  was  asked  to  take  a Mer- 
cedes S-280  to  the  rear  en- 
trance of  the  hotel  to  collect 
Diana  and  Dodi  while  the  two 
cars  at  the  front  were  sent  off 
as  decoys. 

But  one  chauffeur  who  is  a 
regular  at  the  rank  of  chauf- 
feur-driven cars  servicing  the 
hotel  cast  doubts  on  Mr  Paul's 
driving  experience. 

“I  had  never  seen  the  guy 
among  the  group  of  10  or  15 
drivers  who  hang  around 
waiting  for  work  at  the  Ritz. 

"He  was  a security  agent, 
perhaps  they  asked  him  to 
drive  for  the  evening.  You 
need  to  be  a processional  fora 
driving  job  like  that” 

Brought  up  in  Lorient  an 
Atlantic  naval  base  and  fish- 
ing port  on  the  south-western 
coast  of  Brittany,  Mr  Paul  bad 
risen  to  the  rank  of  captain  In 
the  air  force. 

He  left  the  service  in  1984 
and  worked  on  temporary 
contracts  at  the  Ritz  before 
being  given  a staff  job  after 
two  years. 

One  former  colleague  said 
yesterday  that  Mr  Paul  had 


not  socialised  very  often  with 
other  Ritz  staff  in  the  cafes  or 
bars  In  Paris's  exclusive  1st 
ArrondlsemenL 

“He  was  very  quiet,"  said 
Jacques  of  First  Class  Ser- 
vices. “He  used  to  smoke 
small  cigars.  He  didn't  go  out 
much  with  others.  Poor  guy." 

A statement  from  the  Paris 
prosecutor's  office  released 
yesterday  said  simply:  “The 
blood  analysis  revealed  that 
the  alcohol  level  was  illegal" 

The  level  of  alcohol  in  his 
bloodstream  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  said  to  have  been 
I75mllll  grams  per  litre  — 
more  than  three  times  the 
legal  driving  limit 

Under  French  law  exceed- 
ing 50  milligrams  — the 
equivalent  of  about  two 
glasses  of  wine  — Is  consid- 
ered a minor  offence.  More 
than  80  milligrams  per  litre 
leaves  the  driver  liable  to 
criminal  prosecution. 

Bernard  Dartevelle,  Mo- 
hammed A1  Fayed 's  Paris 
lawyer,  said  Mr  Paul  was  not 
Dodi’s  regular  driver,-  but 
added  that  he  was  an  experi- 
enced and  highly  qualified 
chauffeur  who  had  been  in 
the  service  of  the  Ritz  for 
some  years. 

“1  understand  he  was  highly 
regarded  and  had  undergone 
specialist  training  in  this  type 
of  vehicle,"  Mr  Dartevelle 
said.  “It  was  decided  by  the 
management  of  the  Ritz  that 
Mr  Fayed’s  regular  driver, 
who  had  often  driven  Diana 
and  Dodi  A1  Fayed,  should  set 
off  in  a decoy  car  to  try  to  fool 
the  photographers." 

That  car  left  several  min- 
utes earlier,  he  said. 

There  were  some  reports 
yesterday  that,  at  the  start  of 
the  fatal  journey,  the  pursu- 
ing photographers  caught  up 
with  the  Mercedes  at  Place  de 
la  Concorde,  less  than  two 
minutes’  drive  from  the  Ritz 
Hotel. 

Some  unconfirmed  reports 
suggested  that  when  the  pack 
of  paparazzi  drew  level,  Mr 
Paul  challenged  them  to  a 
race. 


The  bodyguard: 

Army  training  and 
fitness  will  help 
him  pull  through, 


HarttaiWabwnt^it 


JMAMILY  and  friends  of 
p the  lone  survivor  of  the 
■ Paris  crash  were  opti- 
mistic yesterday  that  his  fit- 
ness and  army  training  would 
help  him  win  his  battle 
against  serious  injuries. 

Doctor’s  son  Trevor  Rees- 
Jones,  the  29-year-old  body- 
guard of  Dodi  A1  Fayed,  is 
still  on  the  critical  list  at  the 
Pltl§  Salpetrifere  hospital, 
where  Princess  Diana  was 
pronounced  dead  after  almost 
three  hours  of  resuscitation 
attempts. 

He  has  serious  head  and  in- 
ternal injuries  as  well  as  bro- 
ken bones,  and  was  described 
by  doctors  as  being  unable  to 
help  police  for  “a  very  consid- 
erable time." 

Mr  Rees-Jones,  nicknamed 
Dodi's  Shadow  by  colleagues 
in  the  Fayed  family's  40- 
strong  bodyguard  team.  Is  the 
most  important  witness  in  the 
police  investigation. 

His  wife  Sue.  and  mother 
and  stepfather.  Gil  Rees  and 
Ernie  Jones,  all  of  Oswestry, 
Shropshire,  are  at  his  beside 
in  Paris.  Yesterday  they  de- 
scribed flickers  of  recognition 
as  he  drifted  In  and  out  of 
consciousness. 

“They  only  saw  him  open 
his  eyes  once,"  said  the  body- 
guard's father-in-law,  Ieuan 


Jones,  of  Whittington,  Shrop- 
shire, where  Trevor  and  Sue 
share  a two-bedroom  ed  black 
and  white  beamed  cottage. 
"But  they  were  certain  that 
he  was  aware  that  they  were 
there." 

Mr  Rees-Jones  was  a com- 
mercial protection  officer,  un- 
like the  highly  trained  police 
squad  who  protect  the  Royal 
Family,  but  he  had  thorough 
credentials  far  the  job.  He 
served  In  the  Parachute  Regi- 
ment, including  two  tours  of 
duty  in  Northern  Ireland,. and 
had  spent  time  with  the  Royal 
Military  Police  dose  protec- 
tion squad,  assigned  to  poss- 
ible terrorist  targets. 

The  Ministry  of  Defence 
said  he  served  with  the  1st 
Battalion  of  the  Parachute 
Regiment,  based  in  Aldershot, 
Hants,  from  August  1987  until 
August  1992.  He  reached  the 
rank  of  lance  corporaL 

"He  is  a very  brave  man.  He 
served  in  the  Gulf  War  and 
has  always  kept  extremely 
fit,"  said  Ieuan  Jones.  *T  am 
sure  that  his  army  .training 
will  have  helped  him  to  sur- 
vive the  crash.  It  Is  unbeliev- 
able to  me  that  anyone  came 
out  of  It  alive.” 

Mr  Rees-Janes  is  known  in 
Oswestry  as  a rugby  player 
and  a member  of  the  Os- 
westry Otters  swimming 
club.  Gwilym  Owen,  chair- 
man of  Oswestry  Rugby  dob. 
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Trevor  Rees-Jones: 
served  in  Ulster 

said  yesterday:  “He  is  always 
the  life  and  soul  of  the  party.” 

Mr  Rees-Jones’  wife,  who 
runs  a pine  fbmiture  and 
kitchen  gift  shop  in  Oswestry, 
brought  her  husband  into 
contact  with  Harrods,  where 
she  previously  worked  as  a 
buyer. 

The  Rev  David  North,  vicar 
of  Whittington,  said:  "Trevor 
isn’t  a regular  churchgoer, 
hut  he’s  a likeable  and  popu- 
lar man.  He  end  Sue  have 
been  very  happy  together.  He 
was  always  very  discreet 
about  what  he  did.” 

Prayers  were  said  for  the' 
crash  victims  on  Sunday  bcs 
fore  it  was  known  that  a local 
man  had  been  involved.  Mr 
North  said:  "Of  course  we 
have  now  added  him  by  name 
to  our  prayers  and  took  for- 
ward to  him  cpming  back' 
home.” 

Mr  Rees-Jones  was  brought 
up  in  the  village  of  Trefonen, 
near  Oswestry,  where  his 
father.Colin,  who  died  10 
years  ago,  was  a local  GP.  His 
mother  subsequently  married 
Mr  Jones,  a retired  techni- 
cian at  the  nearby  Shropshire 
Orthopaedic  hospital 

The  bodyguard  met  his 
wife,  who  is  also  29,  while 
they  were  fellow  pupils  at  Fit- 
zalan  School  in  Oswestry. 
They  were  married  two  years 
ago  and  moved  . to  their  pres- 
ent house  last  year. 


The 

doctor: 


at  crash 
scene 


Alex  Duval  Smith  tat  Paris 


A RARE  account  of  Di- 
ana’s laat  moments 
emerged  yesterday 
from  a doctor  who  was  among 
the  first  people  at  the  scene  of 
the  crash  and  who  tried  to 
save  her  life  using  oxygen 
equipment  he  had  with  him. 

Frederic  Mafflez,  an  off- 
duty  doctor,  was  driving  in 
the  opposite  direction 
through  the  Coots  Alberti 
underpass  when  he  saw  the 
mangled  remains  of  the  Mer- 
cedes S-280,  only  moments 
after  the  accident 
"She  was  unconscious  ... 
moaning  and  geefim'ng  in 
every  direction,”. .he .told 
France  2 television. . 

Recalling  the  moment  he 
saw  the  -mangled,  car,  Its 
hooter  blaring  through  the 
pillars,  he  said:  “I  stopped  my 
car  and  went  to  see.  There 
were  many  people  ground  and 
tots  of  panic. 

“I  saw  that  two  people  were 
dead  and  two  were  seriously 
hurt.  1 went  to  my  car  to  call 
emergency  services  and  give 
them  a first  medical  assess- 
ment before  returning  to  the 
site  with  some  of  my  equip- 
ment,’’ 

infp  thirties:  ■ 

When,  he  returned  to  the 
car,  a man  who  turned  out  to 
be  a volunteer  had 


Frederic'Maillez:  "There 
was  lots  Of  panic* ' 

started  giving  first  aid  to  the 
front  seat  passenger,  Trevor 
Rees-Jones,  Dodi  Al  Fayed's 
bodyguard: 

Mr  Rees-Jones.  whose  life 
was  yesterday  described  by 
French  doctors  as  not  in  dan- 
ger. remains  at  the  Pltie-Sal- 
petjere  hospital  in  Paris.  It 
was  there ' that  Diana  was 
treated  until  pronounced 
dead  at  -L30am  French  time. 

Members  of  Mr  ReesJones’s 
family  arrived  in  Paris  yester- 
day and  were  at  his  bedside. 

Dr  Mafflez  added:  “Since 
the  man>as  being  attended 
to.  I went  to  the  aid  of" the 
young  woman  in  the  back, 
who  turned  out  to  be  Lady  Di- 
ana. I did  not  recognise  her 
immediately.,1?-  - - 

’1  helped  to  free  her  upper 
respiratory  tracts,”  he  said. 

Diana's  head  lay  on  her 
shoulder  “in  a position  in 
which  you  cannot  breathe  if 
you  are  unconscious.  I there- 
fore lifted  her  head  and 
helped  her  breathe  with  an 
oxygen  mask." 

Dr  MaffLez  said  there  were 
many  photographers  at . the 
scene  — “about  10  or  15  of 
them,  and  they  were  snapping 
away  at  the  car  non-stop, 
though  one  cannot  say  they 
hampered  me  or  my  work”. 

“They  were  just  like  the 
people  you  find  milling 
around  the  site  erf"  serious  ac- 
cidents," he  said. 


The  papparazzi:  A technique 
used  to  cover  the  Tour  de 
France  is  now  routine  for  those 
in  hot  pursuit  of  celebrities 


Alex  Duval  Smith,  Owen 
Boweott  and  Alex  Bellos 
In  Paris 


THE  sight  of  photographers 
on  the  back  of  high- 
powered  motorbikes  weaving 
in  and  out  of  official  motor- 
cades to  snatch  their  pictures 
is  a familiar  one  For  French 
television  viewers. 

When  Jacques  Chirac  was 
efected  president  In  May  1995, 
his  victory  drive  through 
Paris  was  broadcast  live 
thanks  to  a two-person  team 
which  followed  him  through 
the  streets,  the  camera  opera- 
tor sitting  astride  the  seat 
feeing  backwards. 

They  — and  a pads  of  ac- 
companying biker-snappers 
— swerved  in  and  out  of  the 
path  of  the  presidential  lim- 
ousine as  Mr  Chirac  waved  in 
triumph,  apparently  unper- 
turbed by  their  presence. 

Originally  developed  as  a 
technique  to  cover  the  Tour 
de  France,  the  media’s  raotor- 
cycilng  skills  have  been 
adopted  by  the  paparazzi  pack 
using  high-powered  BMW 


bikes  or  scooters  to  catch  up 
with  celebrities. 

A line  of  Piagglo  and  Peu- 
geot scooters  and  BMW  bikes 
were  parked  yesterday  out- 
side the  Angeli  picture 
agency  In  Levallois-Perret,  a 
comfortable  suburb  in  north- 
western Paris. 

Inside  the  office’s  walls  are 
lined  with  past  trophies.  The 
perpetually  smiling  faces  of 
Princess  Diana.  Princess  Car- 
oline of  Monaco  and  countless 
other  celebrities  beam  down, 
the  blown-up  covers  of  the 
popular  magazine  Paris- 
Match  are  framed. 

But  the  normal  pace  of  busi- 
ness was  suspended  yester- 
day by  the  presence  of  several 
Paris  policemen  who  were  in- 
terviewing Daniel  Angeli,  the 
agency  owner,  about  the  ar- 
rest of  freelance  photogra- 
phers who  may  have  offered 
him  pictures  from  Diana  and 
Dodi's  fetal  final  journey. 

One  paparazzo  — who  like 
most  celebrity  photographers 
work  on  a freelance  basis, 
rather  than  being  attached  to 
a specific  agency  — denied 
that  his  colleagues  had  been 


involved  in  a chase.  “What 
happened  on  Saturday  night 
in  terms  of  the  photogra- 
phers, was  pretty  routine.  We 
are  not  paid  to  think,  just  to 
take  pictures." 

Among  the  paparazzi  inter- 
viewed by  police  yesterday 
were  Pascal  Rostaing  and 
Bruno  Mouret  who  always 
work  together.  They  made 
their  names  photographing 
the  contents  of  Madonna's 
dustbin  and  by  obtaining 
snaps  which  Marion  Brando 
had  sent  to  be  developed  at  a 
chemisfs. 

"They  are  hardly  choir- 
boys. they  will  stop  at  noth- 
ing. They  use  motorbikes  but 
also  helicopters,  skis  and 
bribes.  To  them  it  is  all  James 
Bond,"  said  a colleague. 

Last  night  six  photogra- 
phers arrested  at  the  scene  of 
Saturday's  crash  remained  In 
police  custody  after  Jacques 
Langevin,  the  most  senior 
among  them,  was  released 
during  the  afternoon. 

Mr  Langevin,  aged  43,  from 
Sygma  was  one  of  three  pho- 
tographers arrested  at  the 
scene  from  upmarket  picture 


iesplte  his  Impressive 
track  record,  including  Tian- 
anmen Square  and  stints  in 
Bosnia,  Lebanon  and  Iran,  he 
was  on  Sygma’s  general  pho- 
tographer’s rota  on  Saturday 
night,  and  was  assigned  to  fol- 
low Diana  and  DodL 


The  car: 

Little  chance  of 
surviving  at 
such  speed 


lan  Traynor  |n  Bora 


THE  mafrpr  of  the  car  in 
which  Diana  was  travel- 
ling, said  last  night  the  vehicle 
was  a year-old  Mercedes  S-280 
and  not  the  top  of  the  range  S- 
00 0,  as  initially  reported. 

A spokesman  at  the  compa- 
ny's Stuttgart  headquarters 
refused  to  confirm  whether 
the  driver,  Henri  Paul,  had 
undergone  safety  driving  in- 
struction or  taken  courses  in 
driving  armoured  cars. 

“For  reasons  of  data  pri- 
vacy legislation,  we  may  not 
and  will  not  reveal  the  names 
of  any  participants  in  our 
safety  driving  courses,”  said 
OlafMeldt 

He  said  the  car  and  lorries 
division  of  Daimler-Benz, 
Germany’s  biggest  corpora- 
tion. had  offered  to  send  a 
team  of  crash  experts  to  Paris 
to  assist  in  the  investigation. 

“We  have  said  we  will  send 
a group  of  accident 
researchers  to  help  clarify  the 
cause  of  the  accident  gnd  help 
the  investigation,  bat  the 
French  police  have  not  yet 


reacted  to  our  offer,”  he  said. 

While  a top-range  S-600 
sells  for  about  £70.000,  the 
basic  model  of  the  S-280 
driven  by  Paid  retails  for  just 
over  £30,000.  The  more  expen- 
sive car  has  a 12-cyllnder  en- 
gine, while  the  S-280  has  a 193 
horsepower  six-cylinder 


But  regardless  of  the  car 
model,  Mercedes  said  the 
chances  of  surviving  a head- 
on  collision  with  concrete  at 
high  speed  were  virtually  off. 

“This  was  an  accident  of 
such  a dimension  that  any 
type  of  safety  standards 
within  the  car  would  not  have 
given  the  passengers  a real 
chance,”  said  another  com- 
pany spokesman,  - Wolfgang 
Inhester.  . 
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“We  cannot  say  anything 
more  because  we  have  no  offi- 
cial confirmation  as  to 
whether  die  was  wearing  her 

seatbelt," 

It  is  believed  that  Trevor 
Rees-Jones,  Diana's  body- 
guard and  sole  survivor  of  the 
crash,  was  the  only  one  of  the 
quartet  in  the  car  wearing  a 
seatbelt 

Mercedes,  the  luxury  man- 
ufacturer, enjoys  a good  re- 
cord for  car  safety.  At  its 
proving  grounds  in  the  Stutt- 
gart area,  it  puts  on  various 
safety  and  professional  driv- 
ing courses  of  different  dur- 
ation and  sophistication.  “We 
also  have  Individual  special- 
ised courses.  It’s  a compre- 
hensive range  of  courses," 
saidMr  Meidt 


Drink  driving: 

Limit  in  France 
is  lower  than 
in  Britain  - 


Vhrak  Chaudhary 


THE  drink-drive  limit. In 
France  was  lowered  in 
September  1996  from  80  mffli- 
grams  of  alcohol  per  100  milli- 
litres of  blood  to  SO 
milligrams. 

In  Britain,  the  limit  is.  stiff 
80  milligram*  per  100.  milli- 
litres of  blood,  although  the 
Government  is  considering 
lowering  the  level,  and  in 
recent  months  has  been 
closely  watching  the  effect 
that  lowering  the  limit  has 
had  in  France  and  other 
European  countries. 

. According  to  reports  from 
Haris  yesterday,  the  driver  of 
Dodi  Al  Fayed’s  car  had  a 
reading  of  175  milligrams  of 
alcohol  per  100  millilitre  of 
blood,  this  is  approximately, 
equivalent  to  drinking  al- 
most a bottle  aod-a-balf  of 
wine  and  would  have  put  *1™ 
at  least  twice  over  the  British 
limit  and  314  times  over  the 
French  limit' 

According  to  Alcohol  Con- 
cern, a man  weighing  11 
stones  would  have*  to  drink 
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jost  under  a bottle  and-a-half 
of  wine,  around  10  glasses,  or 
drink  five  pints  of  average 
strength  tea:  or  10  pub  mea- 
sures of  whisky  to  reach  a 
level  of  175  milligrams. 

A spokesman  for  the  RAC 
said:  "In  this  situation,  the 
driver  .would. have  had  no 
chance  of  controlling  a big 

car  at  high  speed  in  a con- 
fined space. 

According  to  other  figures, 
a driver  with  150  milligrams 
of  alcohol  per  lQQ  mfflilltre  of 
blood  is  SO  times  more  likely 
to  have  an  accident  than  a 
driver  who  has  not  been 
drinking.- 

„ Despite  the  feet  that  France 
has  a lower  drink-drive  limit 
than  Britain,  the  RAC  claims 
that  research  shows  that  It 
-stm-  has  more  ■ drink-drive 
related  accidents  than  the 
UK. 

According,  to  French  law 
any  drivers  caught  with  more 
than  80  mfiligr&ms  Of  alcohol 
per  100  mill  flitre  of  blood  are 
automatically  suspended 
from  driving  until  they  come 
to  court  Those  arrested  with 
between  50  and  80  milligrams 

are  not 

The  drink-drive  limit  var- 
ies across  Europe.  Spain,  Ger- 
many and  Italy  all.  have,  a 

limit  Of  80  miTli  grams  of  alCO- 

hoi  per  100  millilitres  of 
blood.  In  the  Netherlands  and 
Portugal  the  figure  ■ is  50. 
while  Sweden  It  Is  only  20. 
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The  Guangan  Monday  Sentemter  o laa 


They  may  lookto  theirfatherto 
be  a father-mother  to  them,  but  it 
is  a role  that  Prince  Charles  might 
find  some  difficulty  playing.’ 

Dr  Dennis  Friedman, " 
psychiatrist 


Facing  the  future: 

Prince  William 


who  will 


SanhBoMtor 


THE  lenses  of  press 
photographers, 
keen  to  feed  a now 
Insatiable  public 
curiosity  about  the 
royal  family,  are  al- 
ready seeking  another  face  on 
which  to  focus.  The  quest 
looks  likely  to  lead  them  to  a 
sensitive,  boyish  countenance 
that  is  disturbingly  «frwfi«r  to 
Diana’s  own  — that  at  Prince 
WQUam. 

The  boy  prince,  destined  for 
the  throne,  could  hardly  have 
been  dealt  a more  unkind 
hand.  The  tragic  death  of  the 
mother  he  adored  is  the  cul- 
mination of  a couple  of  years 
of  personal  pain,  caused  by 
the  very  public  hnatflltiea  be- 
tween his  parents,  their  sepa- 
ration and  divorce. 

He  is  15  — a time  when 
boys  are  in  the  grip  of  their 
own  adolescent  traumas. 
While  he  is  still  going 
through  the  inevitable  intro- 
spection and  self-doubt  In- 


volved in  growing  up,  the 
very  foundation  stones  of  his 
world  have  been  tom  up- 

What.  happens  next  to  Wil- 
liam, and  to  a lesser  extent  to 
Harry,  Is  crucial  to  his  ftiture 
happiness  and  hb  chances  of 
becoming  a successful  mod- 
em king. 

There  are  already  signs 
that  the  royal  family  is  clos- 
ing in  on  itself  protecting  the 
boys  behind  Its  traditional 


hedge  of  formality  and  proto- 
col and  privilege.  If  this  en- 
ables William  arrift.  TOrf^tn 
grieve  for  their  loss  .Aid  he 
comforted  by  those  they  love 
in  privacy,  it  is  probably  the 
best  thing  for  them,  but  in  fee 
longer  tarn,  it  raises  ques- 
tions about  the  way  they  win 
now  be  brought  up.  - 
The  boys  have  lost  a 
mother  who  not  only  loved 
them,  but  demonstrated  con- 
stantly and  physically  that 
she  loved  than.  Nobody  can 
replace  that,  according  to  Dr 
Dennis  Friedman,  psychia- 
trist and  author  off  Inheri- 
tance: A Psychological  His- 


Prhice  William:  famwl  nwWHa  attention  man  rnihuavhl  a after  Mu  winthm-  conftSSed  tn  nnfaifefol  hi  Pa^^ffaina  interview  PHoroSMPH:  JAMES  GRAY 


tory  of  the  Royal  Family, 
-which  examined  tradi- 
tianstexQbringfng  of*  royal 
•dHMrm.  ■ *-  _ 

“She  was  a-very-gobd 
mother,  very  concerned  to  en- 
sure feat  both  her  children 
had  her  attention  and  she  was 
sensitive  to  their  needs,”  he 

mM. 

“SI#  was  in  touch,  a close 
mother  who  would  hug  them 
and  make  them  fed  she  was 
there  for  them.  They  are  go- 
ing to  miss  that  They  may 
look  to  their  father  to  be  a 
father-mother  to  them,  but  it 
is  a role  that  Prince  Charles 
might  find  some  difficulty 
-playing. 


“His  own  upbringing  was  a 
fairly  hands-off  one.  He  was 
clearly  loved  by  his  parents 
but  at  a distancgbecaxige  theV 
were  too  busy  -wife*  i&ja. 

Migap»ini>nt«  11 

Little  princes  and  prin- 
cesses used  to  be  handed  over 
to  a succession  of  nannies  al- 
most from  birth,  he  said, 
while  relations  with  the  king 
and  queen  would  be  formal, 
distant  and  relatively  infre- 
quent hi  Charles’s  case,  this 
culminated  in  his  spartan 
boarding  school  of  Gordon- 
stoun,  where  be  was  lonely 
and  miserable. 

William  and  Harry  have 
been  spared  all  this.  Neither 


Diana  nor  fThariea  wanted  it 
for  them.  But,  said  Dr  Fried- 
man, while  they  may  be  more 
inJfSuch  wife  their 'emotions 
as'e  rfesutt  they!  vfllle&t  have 
the  psychological  armour  de- 
veloped by  past  royals  to  deal 
wife  the  extraordinary  pres- 
sures of  their  life. 

"“They  may  not  have  the 
stiff  upper  lip  that  Charles 
and  fee  rest  of  fee  royals  are 
able  to  exhibit,"  said  Dr 
Friedman. 

.William  has  already  demon- 
strated his  extreme  sensitiv- 
ity. He  hates  the  limelight 
loathes  the  cameras. 

- He  had  to  be  cajoled  and 
persuaded  to  take  part  in  fee 


Balmoral  photocall  wife  his 
father  and  brother  a fortnight 
ago,  and  did  it  eventually 
with  bad  grace.  Tellingly.,  he 
harmed  both  his  parents  from 
the  traditional  family  picnic 
at  Eton  in  June,  fearing  fee 
media  attention  they  would 
attract  In  the  event  there 
was  even  more  fuss  when  fee 
nanny,  Tiggy  Legge-Bourke. 
went  instead. 

Much  of  his  distress  seems 
to  date  from  Diana’s  Pan- 
orama interview.  For  an  that 
she  loved  her  boys,  fee  prin- 
cess seems  to  have  taken  little 
account  of  fee  way  her  public 
confessional  — and  her  accu- 
sations against  her  brmhanri 


and  his  family  — would  be 
seen  by  William  and  Harry. 

“After  the  interview,  when 
-his  mother  was  there  on  the 
television  telling  everybody 
shp  hail  been  unfaithful  to  his 
father.  William  and  bis 
brother  were  left  to  make  what 
they  could  of  ft.  I don’t  think 
he  was  prepared  for  ft  and 
since  then  he  has  found  the 
media  attention  intrusive  and 
painfoi,"  said  Dr  Friedman. 

There  are  signs  too  that  Di- 
ana leaned  on  her  elder  son  in 
a way  that  might  not  have 
been  healthy  for  so  young  a 
boy,  however  mature  he 
might  look  physically  at  more 
than  6ft  talL 


She  was  said  to  have  con- 
sulted him  before  agreeing  to 
drop  the  title  HRH  as  part  of 
the  divorce  settlement.  He 
was  credited  in  the  catalogue 
with  the  idea  for  fee  charity 
sale  of  her  dresses.  To  fee  ap- 
parent concern  of  the  Queen, 
Diana  said  publicly  that  Wil- 
liam and  Harry  had  told  her 
to  leave  the  country  for  a hap- 
pier life. 

What  was  described  as  "a 
senior  palace  source"  told  the 
Express  in  July:  "It  is  unhelp- 
ful. Prince  William  tolling  his 
mother  this  in  confidence  is 
one  thing,  but  making  a pub- 
lic declaration  about  what  he 
said  is  quite  a different 
matter.” 

Eton,  for  William,  is  sanctu- 
ary. There  he  mixes  with 
boys  of  not  dissimilar  wealth 
and  background  and  enjoys 
fee  protection  of  fee  institu- 
tion and  also  fee  freedom  not 
to  be  followed  and  photo- 
graphed in  fee  playing  fields 
or  the  town  of  Windsor, 
thanks  to  the  agreement  with 
fee  press. 

But  he  cannot  keep  out  of 
fee  papers  completely.  The 
tabloids  have  already  run  n 
number  of  stories  about  hts 
girlfriends  and  the  parties 
and  discos  he  has  attended.  It 
will  only  get  worse,  and  with 
fee  death  of  his  mother,  his 
significance  to  fee  monarchy 
is  increased. 

The  royal  family  will  do  all 
it  can  to  protect  William  from 
the  outside  world.  The  Queen 
is  said  already  to  have  stepped 
in,  fallowing  the  separation  of 
Charles  and  Diana,  concerned 
that  he  was  not  being  taught 
the  duties  and  responsibilities 
that  are  the  lot  of  fee  second  in 
line  lo  fee  throne.  William  vis- 
its her  most  weekends  when 
he  is  at  Eton  and  she  at  Wind- 
sor Castle. 

In  all  likelihood,  she  will 
take  him  even  more  closely 
under  her  wing  now.  While 
there  is  said  to  be  a strong 
bond  between  them,  her  own 
life  has  been  dedicated  to 
duty,  and  she  has  imparted  all 
her  respect  for  tradition  to 
her  own  children. 

Even  if  she  has  mellowed  in 
grandmofeerhood,  she  will 
not  be  a substitute  for  fee  tac- 
tile, kissing  and  hugging  real 
mum  fee  boys  have  lost  — the 
woman  who  took  them  to 
theme  parks  and  fee  cinema. 
Instead,  the  Queen  is  likely  to 
ensure  he  is  drilled  for  fee 
high  public  office  he  must  as- 
sume, isolated  from  ordinary 
folk. 

With  the  demise  of  Diana, 
Wiliam’s  main  link  to  the 
world  of  real,  impoverished 
and  suffering  human  beings 
is  severed.  Whether  he  grows 
up  to  be  a modern,  reformed, 
2lst  century  king  or  one  of 
the  traditional  breed  that 
looks  like  a dying  species  may 
rest  on  how  much  of  what  Di- 
ana tried  to  show  him  he  can 
retain. 


Relaunch  put  on  indefinite  hold 


Facing  the 
future:  Camilla 
Parker  Bowles 


Kamal  Ahmed 


AS  THE  Royal  Family 
and  the  public  strug- 
gled to  come  to  terms 
wife  fee  death  of  Di- 
ana, Princess  of  Wales,  atten- 
tion was  already,  starting  to 
turn  to  Prince  Charles' 
relationship  with  Camilla 
Parker  Bowies. 

A change  Is  already  appar- 
ent Yesterday  r a party  due  to 
be  hosted  next  week  by  Ca- 
milla, at  which  Charles  was 
to  be  fee  guest  of  honour,  was 
cancelled.  Hundreds  of 
guests,  including  Mick  dag- 
ger. Fmmn  Thompson  and 
Eric  Clapton,  had  been  in- 
vited to  fee  event  in  aid  rftbe 
National  Osteoporosis -Soci- 
ety, of  which  Camilla  is 
patron. 

The  party,  which  was  to  be 
held  in  11  days'  time,  was  set 

to  be  the  Drat  public  event  at 
which  the  couple  would  be 
seen  together:  Journalists 
were  among  those  fovited  and 
more  than  500  tickets,  at  £100 
pgph  had  been  sold. 

Tbe  party  was  to  he  a cru- 
cial part  of  the  delicate  ma- 
noeuvres to  rehabilitate  Ca- 
milla with  the  public,  a 
process  which  has  been 
on  its  head  by  the  weekend  s 
events.  Friends  of  the  co toge 
were  saying  last  might  feat 
any  public  sight  of  the 
relationship  would  be  impos- 
sible during  the  period  or 

8IfoV3?&sbort  stateme^  thf 
National  Osteoporosis  Society 
said:  “As  a.mark  of  respect 
the  society  has  announced 
that  the  special  fund-raising 
event  has  been  cancelled- 
“Annabel  Elliot  and  hersts- 
ter,  Camilla  Parker  Bowles, 
had  planned  to  host  fee  part? 
to  raise  ftmds  for  research- 
The  director,  of  the  soaety. 
t-iwin  Edwards,  has  written 
to  everyone  involved  in  fee 
event  to  inform  than  of  this 

decision.” 


Camilla  Paricer  Bowles  and 
the  invitation  to  the  charity 
party,  due  to  have  been  held 
an  Saturday,  September  12, 
which  she  was  to  have, co- 
hosted, but  which  has  now 
had  to  be  cancelled  ' - 

Camilla's  friends  said- feat 
it  was  probable  the  event 
would  be  held  some  time  in 
the  ftiture,  bnt  it  was  unlikely 
feat  .Charles  would  be  there. 
Guests  bad  originally  been 
told  to  "expect  the  unex- 
pected" at  the  party,  which 
was  due  to  take  place  in  Gil- 
lingham, Dorset. 

Friends  admit  that  the 
relationship,  which  Charles 
hue  made  clear  is  non-nCgo- 
tiable,  is  .now  on  a much 
tougher  footing. . 

"People  thought  of  Diana -as 
one  of  the  family,”  said  one 
friend  df  Camilla  and  . Charies 
yesterday.  “We  wfll  now  see 
people  forgetting  whatever 
the  were,  in  her 

character  and  fee  Princess  of 
Wales- wfll  be  remembered  as 


.anjcooa  ■ „ • • _ 

"For  Charies  and  Camilla, 
ft  is  a defining  moment  lean- 
hot  see  how  the  result  of  these 
terrible  evmits  can  possibly 


be  positive  for  their 
.relationship/* 

Friends  are  now  concerned 
that  the  public  would  react 
negatively  if  .Camilla  was 
givrai  any  rede  in  looking 
after  Prince  Williain.  and 
more  especially  Prince  Harry, 
who,  at  12,  is  still  at  a very 
impressionable  age.  • 

“Prince  Charles  is  now  in  a 
position  where  he  ~ will  be 
looking  after  two  children'  on 
his  own,  the  type  of  parental 
responsibility  he  has  not  had 
before,”  the  friend  said. 

’There  . will  probahly  be 
some  form  of  surrogacy,  but 
Gvrofll”  is  unlikely  to  ftdffl 
that  role.” 

Since  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  there  has  been  a stow 
and  deliberate  change  in  Ca- 
milla’s public  image,  gov- 
emed  by  a more  open  attitude' 
by  agroup  of  her  friends.  . 

They  acted  after  Charies 
was  said  to  be  shocked  by  fee 


public  reaction  to  Camilla’s 
name  during  the  monarchy 
programme  by  Carlton  Tele- 
vision earlier  this  year. 

In  front  of  an  audience  of 
3,000  people  any  mention  of 
fee  woman  Charles  has  ad- 
mitted having  an  adulterous 
affair  wife  was  met  wife 
booing  and  hissing.  Later 

telephone  pciDs  revealed  wide- 
spread dislike  of  CamilLa- 
T he  stow  thaw  began  wife 
the  awnmnwnmt  that  Ca- 
milla was  to  become  patron  of 
the  National  Osteoporosis 
Society.  Although  Camilla  did 
not  speak  publicly,  a new, 
softer  photograph  of  her  was 
released,  giving  a very  differ- 
ent image  to  the  more  usual 
snatched  shot  of  Camilla  try- 
Ing  to. hide  behind  her" hand- 
bag or  a scrompled  up 
newspaper. 

The  thaw  continued  wife  a 
nwmwi  Five  documentary 
which  obtained  video  footage 


of  Camilla  at  an  osteoporosis 
charity  function.  She  was 
heard  anting  of  the  pain  of 
losing  her  mother  and  grand- 
mother to  the  disease,  as  well 
as  showing  a lighter  side  dur- 
ing banter  wife  fee  guests. 

In  August  the  New  Yorker 
ran  an  article  on  Camilla 
which  included  an  interview 
wife  Patti  Palmer-Tomkln- 
son,  one  ofber  closest  friends. 
“It’s  a very  courtly  love,  a 
type  of  chivalry,”  she  told  fee 
magazine. 

She  said  of  Camilla's  posi- 
tion vis-a-vis  Diana.  “It's  hard 
being  compared  wife  a god- 
dess. Thirteen  double  chins 
and  me  with  my  head  In  my 
handbag*,  she  says  when  they 
print  another  frightibl  pic- 
ture of  her.” 

Now  such  opinions  have 
been  given  an  .added  poi- 
gnancy. The  New  Yorker 
article  came  just  three  weeks 
after  Charles  threw  a party  at 
Highgrove  to  celebrate  Camil- 
la's 50th  birthday.  ■ 

When  Camilla  arrived,  the 
ebauffbur  deliberately  slowed 
to  allow  photographers  to 
take  an  unhurried  picture. 

It  was  believed  that  Charles 
and  Camilla  could  have  a 
more  public  relationship  if 
and  when  Diana  found  a new 

partner.  Thera  had  even  been 
speculation  about  a marriage 
through  which  would 

become  the  Prince's  consort 
and  eventually  King’s  con- 
sort, although  never  Queen. 

“Diana's  Hpgfh  has  given 
the  relationship  a severe 
jolt,”  said  Ben  Pimlott,  author 
of  The  Queen:  a Biography  of 
Elizabeth  IL  “It  could  have  a 
positive  or  a negative  effect 
Positive  in  that  people  might 
.now  say  Charles  should  be 
allowed  some  happiness,  neg- 
ative in  that  people  might  feel 
in  some  sense  that  Camilla 


was  responsible  for  Diana's 
death." 

To  others.  Diana's  death 
has  put  the  relationship  on  a 
rather  simpler  footing. 

'There’s  absolutely  no 
chance  of  Charles  marrying 
Camilla  now,"  said  Bob  Hous- 
ton, editor  of  Royalty  maga- 
zine. “He  would  have  to  be 
the  most  thoughtless  cad  in 
fee  world  to  consider  it” 


Diana’s  isolated  mother 
could  lose  grandsons,  too 


Facing  the 
future:  Frances 
Shand  Kydd 


Lawrence  Donegan 


FRANCES  Shand  Kydd, 
Princess  Diana's  mother, 
was  described  yesterday 
as  a devoted  grandmother  to 
Prince  William  and  Prince 
Harry,  although  geograpbj 
and  her  turbulent  relation 
ship  wife  her  daughter  meant 
she  had  become  somewhat  de- 
tached in  recent  years. 

*7  met  Frances  with  the  two 
boys  on  Oban  pier  one 
summer’s  afternoon  and  they 
looked  very  happy  together— 
as  you  would  expect  any  nor- 
mal grandmother  and  grand- 
sons would  be,”  said  Father 
Roddy  Johnston,  the  assistant 
parish  priest  at  St  Colmnba’s 
Catholic  cathedral  in  Oban, 
where  Mrs  Shand  Kydd  wor- 
ships every  Sunday. 

Nevertheless,  fee  two  boys 
have  not  visited  their  mater- 
nal grandmother  at  her  home 
on  Scotland's  west  coast  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  it  seems 
unlikely  she  will  have  much 
influence  upon  their  futures. 

Estrangement  from  her  two 
grandsons  would  cause  her 
t anguish,  say  friends, 
t would  he  in  keeping  wife 
the  personal  sadness  which 
has  characterised  her  recent 
life. 

with  the  world’s  attention 
on  the  Queen  and  fee  royal 
family  at  Balmoral,  Princess 
Diana’s  mother  was  virtually 
alone  wife  her  sorrow  yester- 
day at  her  modest  bungalow 
at  Sell,  a small  island  commu- 
nity 15  miles  south  of  Oban. 

Mrs  Shand  Kydd  decided 
against  travelling  to  Paris 
with  her  other  two  daughters, 
Sarah  and  Jane,  to  collect  Di- 
ana’s body,  but  watched  the 
outpouring  of  national  grief 
as  ft  unfolded  on  television. 

She  was  greatly  comforted 
and  consoled  by  the  displays 
of  emotion,  the  tributes,  fee 


Frances  Shand  Kydd . . . devoted  grandmother 


flowers,”  Father  Johnson  said 
yesterday. 

The  Catholic  priest  spent 
five  hours  counselling  Mrs 
Shand  Kydd  at  her  home  on 
Sunday.  “Her  reaction  has 
been  like  that  of  any  other 
mother  who  has  lost  a daugh- 
ter, she  is  in  great  pain  and 
shock  but  she  will  find  com- 
fort in  her  faith." 

It  was  believed  that  both 
the  Queen,  by  phone,  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  by  fax.  had 
contacted  Mrs  Shand  Kydd  to 
offer  condolences. 

Father  Johnson  said  sug- 
gestions of  recent  estrange- 
ment between  mother  and 
daughter  were  unfounded.  Al- 
though the  princess  had  not 
been  to  her  mother’s  home  for 
a number  of  years,  the  two 
spoke  frequently  on  the 
pbone. 

Tbey  were  so  alike  in 
many  ways,  both  physical  ap- 
pearance and  in  their  desire 


to  help  other  people  in  the 
community.  They  had  a nor- 
mal mother-daughter 
relationship  and  as  you 
would  expect  they  had  rows, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  they 
were  very  close.” 

That  closeness  was  only 
achieved  after  many  difficult 
years  following  an  acrimoni- 
ous divorce  court  battle  be- 
tween the  princess’s  parents. 
Mrs  Shand  Kydd  left  the  Earl 
Spencer  for  wallpaper  heir 
Peter  Shand  Kydd,  and  found 
herself  ostracised  from  upper 
class  society.  Mr  Shand  Kydd 
later  left  her. 

Mrs  Shand  Kydd  remained 
steadfastly  loyal  to  her  daugh- 
ter throughout  her  separation 
and  divorce  from  Charles. 
"Diana  was  trying  to  be  hon- 
est and  wasn’t  criticising  her 
man,”  she  said  of  the  prin- 
cess’s Panorama  interview. 
“She  was  criticising  fee  sys- 
tem and  fee  way  of  life.” 


^'.-*.3  '-".S' 


The  death  of  Diana 


Ih • Gu»dhn  Monday  September 2 1997 


‘Diana  was  not  killed  by  the 
press.  She  was  killed  by  the. 
morbid  love  of  her  subjects.’ 

Sergio  Romano,  former 
Italian  ambassador  to 
the  US,  La  Stampa 


Front  pages 
from  Cape  to 
Cairo,  Rio  to 
Hong  Kong 


Abroad: 

‘World  weeps 
for  the  queen 
of  hearts’ 


Foreign  Staff 

PRINCESS  Diana's 
death  dominated  front 
pages  around  the 
world  yesterday, 
many  with  prominent  pic- 
tures of  the  world’s  most  pho- 
tographed woman. 

In  France,  where  she  died 
while  being  pursued  by  pho- 
tographers, Liberation  gave 
over  its  whole  front  page  to  a 
picture  of  her  with  the  head- 
line, “One  photo  too  many”. 

Italy's  La  Stampa  took  up 
the  same  theme,  stating 
tersely:  “Dead  for  a photo”  be- 
neath a main  hearilina  which 
read  "The  world  weeps  for  Di- 
ana”. L’Unita,  the  former 
communist  newspaper,  sim- 
ply said:  “Forgive  us,  prin- 
cess”. But  the  editor  of  La  Re- 
pubblica,  Ezio  Mauro,  warned 
In  a front-page  editorial  that 
“criminalising  newspapers  is 
a great  error”. 

The  German  tabloid  Bild 
was  the  only  paper  to  print  a 
photograph  of  rescuers  trying 
to  save  Diana’s  life  at  the 
crash  scene.  The  Berlin 
newspaper  B.Z.  was  more 
typical,  with  the  headline: 
"Grief,  anger  shock:  the 
world  weeps  for  the  queen  of 
hearts.” 

In  Russia.  Sevodnya  be- 
lieved that  “popularity  cost 
Diana  her  life". 

Papers  from  the  Cape  to 


Cairo  carried  the  story  promi- 
nently. In  South  Africa,  it 
even  made  the  front  page  of 
Business  Day. 

The  United  States,  in  many 
ways  the  princess’s  spiritual 
home,  covered,  her  death  at 
length  in  all  the  main  media, 
the  Washington  Post  carrying 
two  stories  at  the  top  of  its 
frontpage. 

In  South  America,  Rio  de 
Janeiro’s  O CHobo  devoted  al- 
most all  its  front  page  to  the 
story,  with  pictures  of  Di- 
ana’s coffin  and  Prince 
Charles  beneath  the  heading 
“Di,  in  the  world’s  heart”. 
Peru’s  La  Republics  saw  the 
story  as  a doomed  love-affair. 

Hong  Kong  newspapers  ago- 
nised over  their  own  home- 
grown paparazzi,  with  the 
Oriental  Daily  News  recalling 
that  a local  pop  singer,  r^wiip 
Cheung,  had  crashed  his 
Porsche  while  being  pursued 
by  photographers.  It  branded 
paparazzi  as  “criminals  of  a 
thousand  years”. 

The  Daily  Star,  a Bangla- 
desh newspaper,  said  that 
“Western  press  and  society 
will  need  to  embark  on  a long 
search  of  their  souls  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  sense  of 
guilt  Diana’s  death  must 
generate.” 

In  China,  the  government- 
controlled  media  paid  scant 
attention  to  the  death,  but  a 
foreign  ministry  spokesman 
issued  a brief  statement  ex- 
pressing condolences. 

In  Beijing,  of  four  people 
questioned  at  random  by  one 
reporter,  only  one  recognised 
Diana’s  name.  “Oh.  toe  pretty 
woman.  I didn't  know  she  was 
dead.  What  a pity."  said  a 
Miss  Li,  who  was  ‘sniiing.  egg- 
plants from  a cart. 


Tormentors  pay 
their  respects  but 
counsel  against 
assigning  blame 


British  press: 

‘Woman  we  will 
miss  more  than 
we  can  know’ 


Andrew  Cidf 
Media  Correspondent 

Black-bordered 
front  pages  and  at- 
tempts to  capture  toe 
nation's  sadness  without  de- 
scending into  mawkishness 
characterised  yesterday’s 
press  coverage. 

The  tabloids,  so  often  Di- 
ana's tormentors,  were  rever- 
ential in  their  tributes.  The 
Sun,  with  a wrap-around 
colour  photograph  of  the  cof- 
fin being  carried  off  toe  plane 
at  RAF  Northolt  carried  toe 
simple  headline  “Goodnight 
sweet  princess”. 

A 24-page  colour  pull-out 
tribute  to  the  “World’s  fovour- 
Lte  princess”  displaced  the 
normal  Monday  morning  foot- 
ball supplement.  The  Sun’s 
leader  conceitrated  on  her  hu- 
manity and  compassion. 

Its  editorial  said:  “The  world 
will  never  forget  Diana.  Bat  it 
needs  a place  where  it  can 
focus  its  feelings.  Where  better 
than  the  Millennium  Dome  at 
Greenwich?  Let  us  construct  a 
lasting  memorial  there  to  toe 
woman  we  win  miss  more 
than  we  can  know.” 

The  Mirror  — part  of  toe 
group  which  paid  £250,000  for 
toe  picture  of  Diana  and  Dodi 
A1  Stayed  kissing  in  St  Tropez 
iMt  month  — ■ carried  Tony 
Blair’s  tribute  on  its  black- 
and-white  wrap-around  coven 
“Diana:  She  was  toe  people’s 


princess.”  Like  several  news- 
papers the  Mirror  counselled 
against  blaming  toe  press  for 
the  her  death.  “Today  is  not 
the  time  to  analyse  or  discuss 
these  Important  Issues.  This 
is  a tone  to  remember  Diana. 
With  affection,  sadness  and  a 
deep  sense  of  loss.” 

The  Dally  Mail  could  not 
resist  attacking  broadsheets, 
labelling  them  “the  heavy  bri- 
gade that  likes  to  have  its 
cake  and  eat  it”,  for  re-run- 
ning  stories  and  pictures, 
often  taken  by  the  paparazzi, 
while  condemning  than  for 
Invasion  of  privacy. 

The  Mail  carried  the  clay’s 
most  striking  news  story,  by 
Richard  Kay,  the  royal  repor- 
ter who  gained  the  princess’s 
trust  In  “The  Diana  I knew” 
he  recounted  his  last  conver- 
sation with  her  six  haters  be- 
fore she  died,  in  which  she 
said  she  was  to  completely 
withdraw  from  public  life. 

The  sheer  weight  of  cover- 
age in  the  tabloids  was 
matched  by  the  broadsheets, 
all  of  which  Showed  the  miwn 
arriving  back  in  London.  The 
Times  devoted  its  first  section 


‘fitting 

tri 


Columnist  Simon  Jenkins 
concluded  her  death  was  a 
stain  on  the  reputation  of  the 
press,  but  said  privacy  legis- 
lation was  not  a remedy. 

Daily  Telegraph  columnist 
Steven  Glover  said  many 
people  would  agree  with  Earl 
Spencer  that  toe  press  had 
killed  the  princess.  “I  hope  it 
is  not  idiotically  naive  of  me 
to  think  that  the  shm-iHng- 
death  of  Diana,  Princess  of 
Wales . . . may  not  only  imite 
our  nation  in  grist  bat  also 

restore  good  sense  and  de-  

F™™*  wtoi*  UMndton-,  Heafflme  reate  Ok  photo  too  many,  raid,  where  a 

papers  we  read.  | cobbler  reads  the  details;  Hong  Kong,  where  a vendor  prepares  to  seUhis  papers:  and  Greece,  wmi 

Air  of  normality  returns  to  television  schedules  after  1 9 million  viewers  tune  in  to  Sunday  coverage 

"TELEVISION  srliaiiiiiiw  nriTI  l KV, « . _ _ 


TELEVISION  schedules  will 
I resume  an  air  of  normality 
today  as  broadcasters  scale 
down  coverage  of  the  after- 
math of  the  death  of  Diana. 
Princess  of  Wales,  writes 
Andrew  Cuy 

But  BBC1  and  ITV  execu- 
tives were  yesterday  making 
QflteDed  preparations  for  ex- 
tensive live  coverage  of  Satur- 
day's ftineral  at  Westminster 
Abbey. 


The  number  of  viewers 
watching  the  programmes  de- 
voted to  the  princess  on  Sun- 
day peaked  at  X&8  million  _ 
as  Diana’s  coffin  arrived 
In  Britain 

Industry  observers  were 
surprised  the  figures  were  not 
higher.  Diana’s  interview  cm 
Panorama  in  November  1995 
attracted  more  than  22 
million. 

Although  viewers  tradition- 


ally turn  to  toe  BBC  during 
big  national  events,  ITVs 
coverage,  fronted  by  ITN  pre- 
senters Derxnot  Muraaghan 
and  Nicholas  Owen,  attracted 
more  viewers  during  toe  late 
afternoon  and  evening  with 
l&i  million  again**  BBCl’s 
I 5.7  million  at  7pm. 

BBC  and  ITV  executives 
| said  the  viewing  patterns  for 
i Sunday  had  been  highly  ab- 
normal and  there  had  been 


much  channel-hopping  by 
viewers.  BBCl  had  the  largest 
audience  share  nrrt-n  mid- 
afternoon. 

When  news  of  the  prin- 
cess’s death  began  to  filter 
out  toe  television  audience 
dlmbed  from  1 million  at  7am  1 
to  &6  million  by  9am. 

As  the  evening  wore  on, 
viewers  appeared  to  tire  of 
the  coverage.  ITVs  Corona-  j 
tom  Street  and  Heartbeat,  | 


which  were  shown  as  usual, 
both  attracted  13J5  million.  - 
The  BBC  extended  news 
bulletins  yesterday  and 
replaced  toe  first  episode  of  a 
news  comedy.  Bloomin'  Mar- 
vellous,  with  Diana:  The 
People's  Princess,  from  the 
Panorama  team.  BBC  Radio 
continued  with  a respectful 
downbeat  tone.  ITV  dropped 
two  films,  replacing  last  j 
night’s  Policy  Academy  6 I 


with  an  Inspector  Morse  mys- 
tery, and  tonight’s  Lethal 
Weapon  5 with  Kevin 
Costner’s  baseball  movie 
Field  of  Dreams. 

BBCl  will  not  televise  toe 
National  Lottery  draw  tomor- 
row. Saturday’s  draw  has 
been  postponed  until  Sunday 
and  will  not  be  screened.  Win- 
ning numbers  will  be  an- 
nounced in  news  bulletins 
and  on  Ceefkx. 


JonHMhy 
and  Alteon  Panlito 


NT  global  agree- 
ment  to.  outlaw 
landmines  should 
be  named  the  Prin- 
^ ss  Diana  Tteaty 
as  a memorial  to  her  cam- 
paign to  ban  the  weapons,  a 
leading  French  politician  sug- 
gested yesterday. 

Addressing  delegates  gath- 
ered in  Oslo  to  seek  an  inter- 
national ban  an  anti-person- 
nel landmines,  Jacques  Lang, 
the  head  of  toe  French  parlia- 
ment's ftinwign  affairs  ram- 
miitee,  said:  ‘It  would  bean' 
act  of  justice  for  toe  treaty  to' 
be  named  after  her.” 

The  400  delegates  stood  for 
a minute’s  gii*mra  in  honour 
of  Diana,  who  led  a high-pro- 
file campaign  against  the 
weapons.  . 

“Her  tragic  death  haa  matte 
a deep  impression  on  ahof  us,” 
said  toe  Norwegian  foreign 
minister.  Bjorn  Tore  GodaL 
“We  shall  spare  no  effort  at 
this  conference  to  achieve  toe 
goals  she  had  set  for  herself.” 
Earlier.  George  Foulkes,  toe 
junior  international  develop- 
ment minister,  said  a world- 
wide ban  an  the  manufacture, 
export  and  use  of  anti-person- 
nel landmines  would  be  an 
appropriate  memorial. 

< The  idea  was  given-  a can- 
tiouS  welcome-by  the' British. 
Red  Crbss,  of  which Diaiia 
had  beat  vice-president  and 
whose  landmines  campaign 
she  highlighted  on  a visit  to 
Angola  in  January- 
However,  toe  organisation 
said  that  naming  toe  treaty 
after  her  would  be  a mere  ges- 
ture unless  the  ban  were  truly 
worldwide. 

A spokesman  said  toe  Red 
Cross  had  been  inundated 
with  offers  of  money  which 
would  go  towards  funding  its 
landmines  campaign. 

Diana  wept  openly  in  Bos- 
nia last  month  after  meeting  a 


young  victim  of  an  anti-per- 
sonnel mine. 

Per  Nergaard,  a representa- 
tive of  Norwegian  People's 
Aid,  said  he  was  surprised  by 
Diana’s  knowledge  of  mines 
and  mine  ni  paring  . 

“Her  concern  about  the  vic- 
tims of  fninre  wa 8 anything 
but  an  act,”  he  said. 

There  are  thought  to  be 
some  110  million  anti-person- 
nel mines  buried  around  toe 
world.  According  to  Norwe- 
gian estimates,  about  90  per 
cent  of  people  maimed . or 
killed  by  mines  are  civilians. 

Proponents  of  an  outright 
global  ban  hope  to  draw  up  a 
treaty  af  toe  three-week  con- 
'forence  to  outlaw  the  produc- 
tion, sale  or  use  of  mines.  The 
meeting  continues  the  Ottawa 
process,  which  led  to  a decla- 
ration being  signed  .by  98 
countries  In  June. 

The  United  States,  Austra- 
lia and  Poland  have  since 
joined  the  process,  but  the  US 
is  likely  to  call  for  exceptions 
to  a ban  in  areas  such  as  the 
Korean  peninsula.  Several 
major  countries  including 
| Russia,  Tnrifa,  China  and  Is- 
rael are  not  attending. 

• The  National  Council  for 
Voluntary  Organisations  said 
it  would  be  writing,  this  week 
to  all  the  charities  with  which 
Diana  bad  been  involved  be- 
fore ft  puts  forward  proposals 
tin1  a memorial- 

is  too 

early  to  say  what  wBl  come 
out  of  tine  consultation  but 
certainly  we  are'  quite  sure 
there  wifi  be  a lasting  memo- 
rial. It  may  be  that  some  char- 
ities might  like  to  set  up 
something  like  a trust  fund.” 

- Liverpool  Women's  Hospi- 
tal, opened  by  Diana  in  1995, 
said  it  was  considering  chang- 
ing its  name  in  her  memory. 

A public  monument  would 
involve  detailed  discussion 
between  the  Palace  and  the 
Government.  Neither  had  any 
comment  to  make  last  night. 


In  brief 


I loved  her9 
says  Hewitt 

THE  former  cavalry  officer 
James  Hewitt,  who  had  an  af- 
fair with  Princess  Diana,  said 
at  his  country  home:  “lloved 
her  and  will  miss  her.” 
Reading  from  a handwrit- 
ten statement,  and  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  tiie  former  Life 
Guards  major  said:  “Tester-  .. 
day  was  a day  toe  world  will 
never  forget ...  The  world  haa 
lost  a very  special  person  who 
touched  toe  hearts  of  - 
minions."-. 

Major  Hbwltt,  ofEversfleld 
Manor  on  the  fringes  ofDart- 
xnoor,  added:  “At  the  time  that 
she  seemedtohave  found  cer- 
tain and  deserved  happiness 
in  her  life,  it  lias  been  so  trag- 
ically and  undeservedly  taken 
away  flrom  her.  I loved  her  and 
I wifimiss  her  very  much.” 

Tributes  pour 
into  website 

TENS  of  thousands  of  people 
have  been  paying  their 
respects  to  Princess  Diana  on 

toe  tntarn^  Tbvr-VingKam  fttl. 

ace  said. 

Their  messages  of  condo- 
lence were  sent  to  a special 
page  on  the  palace’s  official 
website. 

The  page  has  a picture  of  the 
princess  with  a black  border 
and  the  dates  1961  to  1997  on  tt 
Visitors  to  the  site — of  whom, 
there  were  more  than 500,000 
yesterday— can  read  a biogra- 
phy afDiana  and  press: 
releases  before  moving  onto 
the  special  condolence  sec- 
tion. A massage  tom  thanks 

them  for  their  contributions'. 

The  site  can  be  found  at 
http://www.royaLgov.uk 

Hello!  pulps 
edition 

THE  magazine  Hello!,  which 
has  so  often  featured  Diana  on 
its  cover,  scrapped  tins  week’s 
planned  edition,  pulping  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  copies. 

One  article  had  discussed. 
Diana's  romance  with  Dodi 


and  whether  they  might 
marry.  Instead  a manorial 
edittonis  tying  planned  for 
later  this  week. 

Elizabeth  Hurley  and  Mike 
Myers  have  decided  to  cancel 
today’s  premiere  of  their  new 
mm,  Austin  Powers,  Interna- 
tional Man  OfMystery,  in 
Chelsea. 

“Mike  and  igii«»i*»to  aw 
totally  shocked  by  what  has 
happened,”  a spokeswoman 
said.  The  film's  UK  release  is 
on  Friday. 

Pope  ‘deeply 
saddened’ 

POPE  John  Paul  “shares  the  - 
sorrow  of  the  British  people” 
over  toe  death  ofPrincess  Di- 
ana and  has  passed  on  his  con- 
dolences to  the  Queen,  the 
Vatican  said  yesterday . 

“Deeply  saddened  at  the 
news  of  the  tragic  death  of  Di- 
ana, Princes  of  Wales,  the 
Holy  Father  has  offered  pray- 
ers commending  her  to  our 
Heavenly  Father’s  eternal 
love,”  the  Vatican  said  in  an 
open  letter  addressed  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop 
ofW estmlnster Cardinal  Ba- 
sil Hume.  . 

The  Princess  and  herthen 
husband.  Prince  Charles,  met 
theFopeatanoffidalaudtt- . 
ence  atthe  Vatican  In  April 
1985.— Reuter.;. 

Castle  flag 
stirs  up  row 

ROYAL chiefe  bowed  topublic 

griefand  lowered  the  Union 
flagat  Windsor  Castle  to  half 
mast  yesterday,  after  dozens 
of  angry  calls  to  the  castle’s 
switchboard. 


flagat  the  Sound  Tower  was 
normally  only  lowered  on  the 
death  of  a monarch,  though  It 
bad  been  flownathatf  mast  on 
Sunday; 

.But  after  it  was  raised 
against  yesterday,  the  spokes- 
man said:  “Alot  of  people 
rang  in.  I rang  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain’s officeand  he  said  the 
public  must  be  seen  to  he  lis- 
tened to  and  gave  permission 

for  the  flag  to  fly  at  half  mast” 
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World  news  in  brief 

Algerian  leader  put 
under  house  arrest 


WORLD  NEWS  7 


arr^t  yesterday,  a day  after  he 


years  in  jail. 


£S®33®^bssb*s- 


of  people.  —AP,  Algiers. 


Israel  eases  travel  ban 


naprowto*  ndatlons  wifl,S 


raradedlth^  the  dosure  beliQed  completely. 


Ftfestinianleato^ 

Police  sentenced  to  death 

jNARArajTOlgmei&aBanriade^miirthBsw^^ 
crmte  and  they  deserve  to  die.  especially  because  beiug  police- 


\ 


after  they  picked  ber  up  near  her  hometown  cfDtnaipur 
After  the  murder,  residents  attacked  the  town's  police  station 
when  the  police  claimed  shp  was  a pmgHtirfo — AP.Rangpur. 

Request  to  Kim  for  amnesty 

SOUTH  KOREA'S  ruling  party  said  yesterday  that  it  would  seek 
m amnesty  for  two  fonner  presidents,  Chun  Doohwan  and  Roh 
Tae-woo,  who  were  jailed  for  mutiny,  treason  coguptha. 

The  supreme  court  in  April  upheld  an  eartler  appeal  court 
decision  to  commote  Chon’s  death  sentence  to  life  imprisonment 

and  Rcfo’s  22v4-year  prison  term  to  17  years  for  their  rxdes  ina  1979 
coup  and  an  army  massacre  in  I960. 

Lee  Hoi-chang,  the  ruling  New  Korea  Party’s  candidate  for 
presidential  elections  in  December,  wiH  formally  ask  President 
Kim Young^am  on  Thursday  to  grant  the  amnesties,  apafty 
spokesman  said. 

Political  analysts  savMr  Lee  is  trying  tn  Impmve  his  r-hanrec  yf 
theele^ons  by  appealing  to  conservatives  after  a controversy 

involving  his  two  sons,  who  were  grpniptfid  fnvn  a mandatory  an. 

month  military  service.  —Reuter.  Seoul 


T urkey  blocks  peace  mission 

AN INikkNATTONAL  peace  mission  prnfesttog  atthetaratment 
(^Turkey’s  Kurds  was  prevented  from  readiing the  south-east  cf 
the  country  yesterday,  forcing  campaigners  from  Britain,  Nor- . 
way  and  Italy to  leave  the  region. 

A convoy  of  54  buses  heading  for  Dlyarbakir  was  turned  back . . 
and  2S0peopletaa^c«nihg  party  were  arrested:  Turldsh'..x  : 
authorities  said  the  mission  was  a “idoy”  to  stir  r®  unrest  in  the 
war-torn  region. 

The  foreign  delegation,  which was  said  to  Includea  British 
peer,  Nichicdas  Rea,  and  the  CND  campaigner  Bruce  Kent,  were 
forced  to  fly  back  to  Ankara.  — ■ AP.  Dtyarbaktr. 


Grenada  buries  Gairy 

TOOUSANtfS  attended  the  ftmeralcf  Sir  Eric  Gairy,  Grenada’s 
authoritarian  former  leader  who  helped  the  Caribbean  island  to 
independence  from  Britain  before  be  was  ousted  in  a coup. 

The  mourners  filed  past  his  coffin  as  it  lay  'in  state  at  the 
Grraada  trade  centre.  He  was  buried  late  on  Simday  in  a seaside 
mausoleum  in  the  capital  St  George’s. 

He  dominated  the  island’s  politics  for  30  years,  and  was  its  first 
prime  minister  after.indepeiiiiteDce  in  i ora.  He  wa«  accused  cf  . 
numerous  human  rights  abuses. —AP,  Grtmd  Arise. 

Libya  marks  Gadafy’s  reign 

A YOUNG  Libyan  (tons  the 
full  spendour  of  traditional 
dress  for  celebrations  in  the 
desert  town  of  Sirte  cm  the  28th 
anniversary  of  Muammar  Ga- 
daiy’s  seizure  of  power  .Colo- 
nel Gadaftr  was  notpresent, 
but  was  expected  to  speak  on 
television  later  in  the  day. 

The  anniversary  was  also 
marked  by  a three-hour  air 
force  display  In  the  skies  over 
the  capital  Tripoli,  involving 
figiitwn,  helicopters  and  nthcr 
military  aircraft  — ithefirst-  • 
since  the  United  Nations  im- 
posed an  arms  enuyrgo  In 
1992. — Reuter,  Tunis.  — - . 


President  Yeltsin  rings  in  the  new  school  year  in  Moscow  yesterday.  He  has  dampened  speculation  over  his  own  future  photograph  Alexander  neymenov 

Yeltsin  ‘will  not  run  again’ 


JamM  Meek  bi  Moscow 

ORIS  Yeltsin,  revi- 
talised after  suc- 
cessful heart  sur- 
gery last  year, 
denied  yesterday 
that  he  planned  to  chaTtonge 
the  constitution  by  running 
for  a third  term  in  office. 

The  Russian  president's  at- 
tempt to  dampen  speculation 
over  his  future  may  only  in- 
tensify discussion  over 
whether  the  country’s  basic 
law,  tailored,  to  suit  a power- 
fill  head  of  state,  really  does 
prevent  him  running  again. 

term  ends  in  2000.  I 
wiH_not,  of  course,  run 
agatei,,‘^^eltS7T^l^<a3v  a s 
■visit-to  a Moscow  school  to 
mark  the  beginning  of  the 
new  educational  year. 

Russia's  constitution, , 
adopted  in  1993  after  Mr  Ydl- 1 


sin  Ignored  the  old  one  by  dis- 
solving parliament  illegally, 
says  a president  may  serve  a 
maximum,  of  two  terms. 

Some  Russian  analysts  ar- 
gue that  Mr  Yeltsin's  first 
term  does  not  count  as  he  was 
elected  in  1991  in  a different 
country  under  different  rules. 

“There  is  some  ambiguity,” 
said  Andrei  Piantkowsky  of 
Moscow's  Institute  for  Strate- 
gic Studies.  “The  constitution 
says  nobody  can  be  president 
for  more  than  two  terms,  but 
some  analysts  think  that  he’s 
only  serving  the  first  term  be- 
cause  he  was  effectively 
elected  In  1991  as  governor  of 
' a huge  province  of  the  Soviet 
Union  — the  Russian  Federa- 
t^EL  So  his  statement  today  is 
very  Important” 

Mr  Piantkowsky  said  the 
decision  not  to  run  was  not 
necessarily  final-  “If  there  is 
some  visible  economic  suc- 


cess by  2000,  there  will  be  a 
lot  of  people  pushing  him  to 
run  again,  and  I think  he 
might  change  his  mind.” 

The  notion  would  have 
seemed  incredible  for  much  j 
of  Mr  Yeltsin’s  tenure  during  < 
which  he  was  crippled  by j 


“Now  we  have  a good,  amiable 
and  smart  [government]  team 
headed  by  the  president” 

Mr  Yeltsin  was  clearly 
referring  to  Mr  Nemtsov,  the 
37-year-old  cabinet  minister 
who  made  his  name  as  a 
champion  of  western -spon- 


The  media  refers  to  Boris  Nemtsov  not  as 
Boris  II,  the  heir,  but  as  Boris  2,  the  sequel 


heart  disease  and,  if  his  for- 
mer bodyguard  Alexander 
Korzhakov  can  be  believed, 
depression  and  alcoholism. 

Indeed  the  president,  aged 
66,  gave  the  clearest  indica- 
tion suffer  yesterday  that  he  I 
regards'  Boris  Nemtsov,  the 
liberal  young  deputy  premier, 
as  his  natural  successor.  “It's 
necessary  to  give  way  to 
younger  people,"  he  said. 


sored  economic  reform  while 
governor  of  the  Nizhny  Nov- 
gorod region  and  now  grap- 
ples with  a Herculean  portfo- 
lio including  energy  aiwWftey 
vast  state  housing  systenrS^r 
Three  years  ago,  Mr  Yefafe 
surprised  the  countrf^^ 
openly  naming  Mr  Nemtsov 
as  a possible  future  president 
And  when  the  newcomer 
joined  the  government  this 


April,  Mr  Yeltsin  said:  “I 
hope  to  hand  over  power  to 
younger  successors,  so  that 
they  can  continue  what  we 
have  begun." 

Despite  Mr  Nemtsov's  firm 
tree-market  prescriptions  for 
the  prostrate  Russian  econo- 
my — be  Is  an  admirer  of 
Margaret  Thatcher  and  the 
ruthless  Tsarist  reformer  Py- 
otr Stolypin  — he  is  relatively 
popular  with  the  electorate. 

But  there  are  growing 
doubts  over  Mr  Yeltsin’s  abil- 
ity to  secure  the  presidency 
Sir  Boris  Nemtsov,  who  is 
referred  to  in  the  media  not 
as  Boris  EL  the  heir,  but  as 
(Boris  2.  the  sequel 
1 Not  only  are  there  signs 
a that  Mr  Nemtsov's  honey-, 
'moon  with  the  people  is  com- 
ing to  end,  but  he  has  drawn 
the  enmity  of  powerful  busi- 
nessmen whose  pact  in  1996 
was  so  crucial  in  delivering 


Mr  Yeltsin  the  cash  and  mass 
media  support  he  needed  to 
win  re-election. 

Media  barons  and  tycoons 
such  as  Vladimir  Gusinsky 
and  Boris  Berezovsky  may 
prefer  to  rally  round  dirigiste 
patriots  like  Moscow  mayor 
Yuri  Luzhkov  or  former  gen- 
eral Alexander  Lebed. 

As  Mr  Nemtsov  suggested, 
they  may  even  align  them- 
selves with  Gennady  Zyugan- 
ov's communists,  conserva- 
tive Soviet  patriots  who  have 
little  in  common  with  the 
anti-capitalist  class  warriors 
of  old. 

All  this  has  led  to  specula- 
tion that  the  new  Russian  es- 
tablishment’s horror  of  “div- 
iding the  country" — splitting 
the  elite  into  winners  and  los- 
ers — would  lead  to  a move- 
ment for  Mr  Yeltsin's  re-elec- 
tion in  2000  as  a means  of 
preserving  the  status  quo. 


II 


Russia  defies  Jospin  aims  at  economic  realism 

reactor  fears  I A confident  prime  minister  is  asserting  control  over  his  Socialist  | Jg1 

Party  and  rightwing  president,  writes  Paul  Webster  in  Paris 


Study  rejects  migrant  fears 

THE  first  formal  migration  stifoy  to  be  sponsored  by  the  United 

States  and  Mexican  governments  has  concluded  that  the.  number 


is  about  105,000  a year,  far  lower  than  some  American  politicians 


census  data.  — New  York  Times,  Mexico  City. 

Cook  bars  Burma  from  summit 

SOBMCOtik, 
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MM  MORE  ana  Chernbbyl- 
nuclear  reactor 

■V  is  forging  ahead  in 
southern  Russia  despite  inter- 
national concern?  that  the  de- 
sign is  fundamentally  unsafe. 

Nuclear  . energy  minister, 
Victor  Mikhailov,  due  in  Lon- 
don last  night  for  a confer- 
ence on  atomic  power,  visited 
the  site,  at  Kursk,  300  mites 
south  of  Moscow,  a week  ago 
to  check  cm  progress. 

All  15  working  RMBK  reac- 
tors, including  two  still  opera- 
tional at  Chernobyl  and  four 
in  Kursk,  were  built  before 
fhe  l986  explosion  that  turned 
the  Ukrainian  nuclear  station 
into  the  world’s  worst  civilian 
nuclear  disaster. 

But  by  completing  and  acti- 
vating a new  RMBK  reactor. 
Russian  engineers  may  un- 
dermine efforts  by  environ- 
mentalists flnri  Western  nu- 
clear specialists  to.  get  the 
others  shut  down  — i minding 
those  at  Chernobyl,  only  250 
miles  away. 

Minatom,  the  nuclear  min- 
istry, insists  the  reactor  con- 
tains so  many  new  safety  fea- 
tures'that,  it  -should  be  con- 
sidered a new  design-  alto- 
gether. It  takes  a maxhnum  of 
two  seconds  to  shut  the  new 
RMBK  down,  compared  with' 
11  seconds  for  the  old  ona. 

“Ifs  not  an  RMBK  as  people 
usually  understand  it,”  said 
Anatoly  Zemska  of  the  Rus- 
sian nuclear  power  station 


operators  Rosenergoatom.  “It 
has  a new  reactive  zone,  a 
new  safety  approach  in  accor- 
dance with  international 
standards  and  the  latest  gen- 
eration of  fuel  channels.  It’s 
so  different  it's  not  right  to 
compare  it  to  CbemobyL” 

. But  Kursk's  fifth  reactor 
uses  the  same  graphite-mod- 
erated principle  as  the  old 
RMBK  design,  quite  unlike 
the  more  common  pressur- 
ised. water  reactors  used  in 
other  ex-Soviet  stations  and 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

"The  general  feeling  among 
member  states  Is  that  RMBKs 
should  no  longer  he  used," 
said  a spokesman  for  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy 
Agency  in  Vienna.  “But  we 
cant  stop  them.  We  can  only 
advise  the  Russians  on  safety 
matters  when  they  wish.” 
Activists  from  Greenpeace 
Russia  have  visited  the  Kursk 
station  but  say  that  while 
there  is  an  active  protest 
against  a new  nuclear  plant 
near  Rostov-on-Don  they  have 
' encountered  apathy  among 
the  people  of  Kursk. 

“mere  isn't  a single  envi- 
ronmental organisation  there 
arguing  against  the  reactor. 
It’s  a Communist  preserve,” 
said  Oganes  Targolian.  coor- 
dinator of  Greenpeace's  anti- 
nuclear campaigns  in  Russia. 
• Overdue  wages  to  Russian 
troops  are  to  be  paid  in  foil 
after  *l.3bn  (£800m)  was 
released  by  the  state  treasury 
to  the  military,  the  defence 
minister  announced 


I IONEL  JOSPIN  has 
I prepared  his  govem- 
Inineat  for  a period  of 
economic  "realism”  after 
reinforcing  his  authority 
over  the  Socialist  Party  and 
demonstrating  his  domi- 
nance over  the  GauJUist 
president,  Jacques  Chirac. 

Mr  Jospin,  who  less  than 
three  years  ago  was  ready 
to  abandon  politics  because 
of  Socialist  infighting,  has 
told  party  leaders  that  free 
market  policies  have  to  be 
encouraged  and  that  he  is 
not  ready  to  give  in  to  pres- 
sure from  the  party’s  left 
wing  to  abandon  all 
restraints  on  immigration. 

The  prime  minister’s  con- 
fident performance  at  a 
weekend  party  meeting  to 
prepare  for  the  autumn 
parliamentary  session  con- 
trasted with  a gloomy  at- 
mosphere at  the  president’s 
office,  where  Mr  Chirac's 


control  of  policy  has  con- 
tinued to  slacken. 

For  the  first  time  in  the 
39  years  of  the  filth  repub- 
lic a president  is  having  to 
submit  to  his  prime  minis- 
ter’s authority,  introducing . 
an  unknown  factor  Into  I 
French  politics. 

Mr  Jospin,  who  returned  1 
to  work  a fortnight  before 
the  president,  has  demon- 
strated a leadership  of  the 
Socialist  Party  unseen 
since  Francois  Mitterrand 
in  the  late  1970s  and  early 
1980s.  There  was  little  op- 
position to  his  call  for  real- 
ism daring  a meeting 
which  sealed  an  alliance 
with  the  former  prime  min- 
ister and  party  leader  Mi- 
chel Rocard,  although  It 
could  eventually  pnt  a 
brake  on  urgent  reform, 
such  as  the  introduction  of 
a 35-hour  week. 

At  the  same  time,  the  way 


now  seems  to  be  open  for  a 
privatisation  programme 
that  the  coalition,  which  in- 
cludes Communists  and 
Greens,  has  so  for  resisted. 

Socialists  preparing  for 
their  congress  at  Brest  in 
November  feared  a repeat 
of  the  disastrous  1990 
Rennes  conference  which 
contributed  to  the  general 
election  defeat  three  years 
later  and  ?.  series  of  leader- 
ship battles  until  Mr  Jospin 
established  his  authority  as 
the  candidate  in  the  1995 
presidential  election. 

Although  Mr  Jospin  is 
still  to  the  left  of  Tony  Blair, 
whom  he  met  on  holiday 
last  month,  he  swept  aside 
nostalgia  for  state  control, 
saying  that  he  rejected  all 
forms  of  dirigisme. 

‘‘For  ns,  the  state  and  the 
free  market  must  work  as 
equals  in  a new  sense  of 
balance.”  be  said. 


"I  want  to  reconcile 
social  justice  with  eco- 
nomic efficiency.  We  must 
pay  close  attention  to 
everything  that  contributes 
to  the  process  of  wealth  cre- 
ation, in  other  words  busi- 
ness, while  taking  nothing 
away  from  our  ambitions 
on  transforming  society. 

“Putting  the  accent  on 
the  redistribution  of  wealth 
while  neglecting  productiv- 
ity would  destroy  the  idea 
of  sharing  out.” 

While  Mr  Jospin, 
surrounded  by  powerfal 
ministers  like  Martine 
Aubry,  Elisabeth  Guigou 
and  Dominique  Strauss- 
Kahn,  goes  from  strength  to 
strength.  Mr  Chirac's  posi- 
tion weakens  by  the- day. 

The  alliance  of  Gaullist 
RPR  and  centrist  UDF 
which  ruled  France  until 
Jane  is  still  shattered  and 
divided,  and  the  presiden- 
tial staff  still  in  shock  from 
Mr  Chirac's  blunder  in  call- 
ing an  early  general  elec- 
tion despite  having  a huge 
parliamentary  majority. 


Fresh  squabbling  spoils  efforts  to  calm  Kohl’s  coalition 


penis  Staunton  Hi  BerHn 

GERMANY'S  beleaguered 
government  tried  to  play 
down  its  internal  divisions 
yesterday  and  end  specula- 
tion that  Chancellor  Helmut 
Kohl  is  planning  a cabinet 
reshuffle.  But  the  efforts  to 
stop  the  squabbling  between 


the  junior  coalition  partners, 
the  liberal  Free  Democrats 
(FDP)  and  the  Bavarian 
Christian  Social  Union  (CSU), 
were  undermined  by  renewed 
sniping  between  their  leaders. 

The  FDP  parliamentary 
leader,  Hermann  Otto  Shims, 
told  Focus  magazine  that  his 
party  had  frill  confidence  In 
the  finance  minister,  Theo 


i Walgel.  who  is  Chairman  of 
the  CSU.  Mr.  Walgel  set  the 
cat  among  the  pigeons  last 
month  by  indicating  that, 
after  nine  years  at  finance,  he 

would  like  a new  job. 

Mr  Kohl  immediately 
slapped  him  down  and  ruled 
out  a cabinet  reshuffle. 

Mr  Solms's  support  for  Mr 
Walgel  came  hours  after  the 


FDP  chairman,  Wolfgang  Ger- 
hard t,  accused  the  CSU  of 
wrecking  the  coalition's 
chances  In  a state  election  in 
Hamburg  on  September  21, 

But  Air  Walgel  appeared  to 
withdraw  his  request  for  a 
new  job,  saying  he  had  ex- 
pressed himself  badly  when 
be  said  he  was  tired  of  his 
present  one. 
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Sotiria  Bellou 


Breaking  the  taboo Sotiria  Bellou  defied  tradition  by  sitting  while  she  sang  rebetika 


Commander  Gilbert  Kelland 

integrity  at  the  Met 


FEW  police  officers  are 
likely  to  have  faced  as 
great  a test  of  their 
integrity  as  Gilbert 
Kelland,  the  former  bead  of 
Scotland  Yard’s  CED,  who  has 
died  aged  73-  He  played  a key 
role  in  the  investigation  and 
arrest  for  corruption  of  many 
of  his  brother  officers  during 
the  Metropolitan  police’s 
darkest  era  in  the  1970s  and 
deserves  touch  of  the  credit 
for  the  purges  that  took  place. 

Kelland  was  brought  up  by 
his  maternal- grandparents  in 
the  Devon  village  of  George- 
ham,  an  idyllic  place  (the  set- 
ting for  Henry  Williamson's 
Tarka  the  Otter),  which  left 
Kelland  with  an  abiding  affec- 
tion for  the  countryside.  He 
enlisted  as  soon  as  he  was  old 
enough  to  fight  in  the  second 


John  Martin 


world  war,  joining  824  Squad- 
ron of  the  Fleet  Air  Arm  and 
acting  as  part  of  the  anti- 
submarine convoy  protection 
squadron. 

After  being  demobbed,  he 
joined  the  Metropolitan 
police  in  July  1946,  along  with 
a large  number  of  other  ex- 
servicemen.  He  embodied  the 
old-style,  short-back-and- 
sides.  public-service  notion  of 
the  police  officer.  His  first 
posting  was  to  Cannon  Row, 
central  London,  where  all  the 
constables  had  to  be  at  least 
6ft  tan.  . - *■  • 


a reputation  as  & painstaking 
and  conscientious  officer.  His 
work  brought  him  into  con- 
tact with  many  of  the  defining 
cases  of  his  period:  toe  inves- 
tigation of  the  slum  landlord 


Peter  Rachman  in  Netting 

TTto  in  fifKqft,  flw.Prnftimn 

vice  Inquiry  in  the  sixties,  the 
sometimes  violent  Grunwick 
union  recognition  dispute  in 
the  seventies,  the  IRA  Har- 
rods  bombing  and  the 
Brink’s-Mat  bullion  robbery 
in  the  eighties. 

From  1977  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1984  he  was  assistant 
commisssloner  (crime)  at  the 
Met,  the  head  of  toe  Yard’s 
3,500  detectives.  During  his 
time  as  a senior  officer,  he 
played  a major  role  In  the 
development  of  the  use  of  toe 
Ssupetgrass*Vto  break  orga* 
nisei  crime  and  toe  way  in 
which  fridrmpq  were  handled. 

But  it  was  in  an  inquiry 
launched  in  1973  that  he  was 
to  play  his  most  crucial  role. 
He  was  asked  by  the  then 


The  voice  of 
Greek  music 


IN  1948,  during  the  Greek 
Civil  War,  the  singer  So* 
tlrla  Bellou,  who  has 
died  aged  75,  was  play- 
ing in  an  Athenean  Huh 
when  a group,  largely  com- 
prised of  former  Nazi  cdDabo- 
raters,  ordered  her  to  sing  a 
pro-monarchy  song.  Bellou,  a 
republican  who  had  been  tor- 
tured during  toe  German  oc- 
cupation, reftised  to*  oblige. 
Under  a bail  of  blows,  defend- 
ing herself  with  a fork,  she 
collapsed,  stffl.  refusing  to  per- 
forin toe  hated  song. 

Bellou  was  toe  last  and  per- 
haps greatest  female  sfnger  of 
rebetika,  which  mirrors 
within  Greek  music  toe  rote 
of  toe  bines  or  Argentina’s 
tango.  And  Bellou  had  tfbs  — 
interweaving  character 
style  with  toe  ability  to  com- 
mand respect.  Despite  a tor- 
mented life,  she  never  lost  her 
sense  of  fan  or  the  ability  to 
fight  back. 

Sotiria  Bellou  waa  bom  in 
Halkida,  to  a prosperous  fem- 
fly.  She  persuaded  her  father 
to  buy  her  a guitar  after  see- 
ing toe  film  Prosflgopoula 
(Refugee),  with  the  singer  and 
icon  of  the  day,  Sophia 
Bembo.  She  spent  hours  sing- 
ing her  songs  and  imitating 
her  style. 

At  17  she  married.  For  the 
first  few  months,  her  husband 
drank  heavily,  slept  with 
other  women  and  beat  her. 
Sotiria  pat  an  end  to  his  be- 
haviour by  throwing  vitriol  at 


his  face  — and  was  impris- 
oned for  six  months.  The  mar- 
riage was  over,  and  she 
vowed  to  remain  single. 

Her  family  condemned  her 
and  she  left  home,  penniless. 


for  Athens  in  1940  Just  as  war 
was  breaking  out  As  starva- 
tion. gripped  the  capital  she 
worked  as  occasional  maid, 
sold  cigarettes  and  sesame 
seed  cakes  and  often  slept 
rough-  They  wore  desperate 
days.  Following  liberation, 
she  joined  the  December  1944 
uprising  against  toe  monar- 
chy and  was  wounded  by  a 
British  nwr*ar  ■ 

In  a city  of  traumatised 
refugees,  Bellou  used  her  sav- 
ings to  buy  a guitar  and  start 
singing.  Discovered  by  rebe- 
tika composer  Va&silis  Tsit- 
sanis,  she  cot  her  first  record 
and  her  career  took  cfll  In 
1948,  she  “broke  the  chair'’. 
Tradition  ^ it  fa*  only 
male  mn«iriana  sit  in  a 
row  facing  the  audience.  One 
night,  BfUnn  fnnk  a chair, 
marked  her  space,  sat  down 
— and  broke  a taboo.  She. 
went  cm  to  sing  with  the  mas- 
ters of  rebetika. 

Bellou  enjoyed  talking 
“women”  with  her  male 
friends.  Her  hair  was  abort 

ami  aha  fa  winner!  male  jnnVotc 

and  shirts  with  sharp  collars. 
Her  voice  was  inmilgtakahly 
that  of  a woman,  minus  toe 
femininity.  In  its  intensity,  it 


Duty  and  public  service  _ 
Gilbert  Kelland 

Commissioner  Sir  Robert 
Mark  to  investigate  the  allega- 
tions by  Soho  *4nh  owner 
Jimmy  Humphreys  toattoere 
waarrtop-to^toe  ■ corruptttnt 
within  some  detective 
branches  of  toe  Met  As  a 
result  of  hi*  inquiry,  ^offi- 
cers were  convicted  and  jailed 
for  corruption.  Eventually, 
more  than  400  left  the  service. 


Perceptive  social  reformer 


JOHN  MARTIN,  who 
has  died  aged  71.  was  a 
leading  criminologist 
He  had  a remarkable 
talent  for  combining  schol- 
arly detachment  and  commit- 
ment to  social  reform;  a man 
of  strong  convictions,  his  be- 
liefs were  tempered  and  in- 
formed by  his  respect  for  the 
evidence  he  collected  and  em- 
ployed. 

He  began  his  academic 
career  at  the  London  School 
of  Economics  In  the  early 
1950s.  when  be  joined  toe  out- 
standing team  of  young  social 
policy  analysts  that  Richard 
Titmuss  after  his  appoint- 
ment to  toe  chair  of  social 
administration. 

Martin  had  read  English  lit- 
erature at  Reading  and  went 
to  the  LSE  on  a social  science 
course.  He  was  talent-spotted 
by  Titmuss  and  appointed  to 
his  first  lectureship.  Like 
most  of  the  leading  social  pol- 
icy scholars  of  his  generation. 
Martin  was  an  accomplished 
all-rounder,  although  he 
made  his  reputation  in  the 
fields  of  health  policy  and 


criminology.  His  first  major 
publication.  Social  Aspects  of 
Prescribing  (1957),  opened  a 
public  debate  about  toe  per- 
sisting inequalities  in  health 
care  provision  and  singled 
him  out  as  a rigorous  and 
perceptive  scholar  of  great 
promise. 

This  was  recognised  by  the 
outstanding  criminologist 
Leon  Radzinowicz,  who,  in 
1959,  appointed  him  assistant 
director  Of  research  in  bis 
new  Institute  of  Criminology 
at  Cambridge.  Martin  led  the 
development  of  its  graduate 
research  programme.  The 
publication  of  his  Offenders 
As  Employees  in  1962  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  election  to  a 
King’s  fellowship  in  1964. 
Three  years  later  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  sociology  and 
social  administration  chair  at 
Southampton. 

At  Southampton,  Martin 
published  The  Police:  A Study 
in  Manpower  (with  Gail  Wil- 
son), The  Social  Consequences 
of  Conviction  and  Licensed  to 
Lioe  (both  with  Douglas  Web- 
ster) and  The  Future  of  the 


Prison  System.  He  also  edited 
the  Violence  in  the  Family 
essay  collection  and  produced 
Hospitals  in  Trouble. 

In  1989  Martin  took  early 
retirement,  but  continued  as 
a research  professor  at  South- 
ampton, until  be  moved  to 
Manchester  where  he  served 
as  a visiting  professor  in  that 
university’s  department  of 
social  policy:  He  published 
further  studies  of  the  proba- 
tion service  in  1994  and 
remained  academically  active 
until  the  onset  of  cancer. 

Martin  also  had  a commit- 
ment to  public  service  as  a 
member  cf  the  Isle  of  Wight 
Health  Authority  and  as  a 
visitor  at  Albany  Prison.  In 
toe  early  1978s,  he  made  no- 
table contributions  to  the 
work  of  toe  JeQlcoe  Commit- 
tee on  Boards  of  Visitors. 

He  remained  true  to  the 
traditions  of  the  school  In 
which  he  learned  his  trade 
and  established  hi*  academic 
credentials. 

He  was  a first-class  small 
boat  mariner,  and  loved  the 
sea  as  much  as  he  enjoyed  toe 


company  of  friends  and  good 
food  and  wine.  He  was  a tal- 
ented photographer  and  cabi- 
net-maker and  he  sought  ex- 
cellence in  these  pursuits 
with  enthusiasm. 

There  was  always  an  endur- 
ing Intimation  of  youthful- 
ness  in  his  physical  appear- 
ance. It  was  difficult  to. 
imagine  him  ever  growing 
old.  His  conversation  was  en- 
livened by  amusing  and 
gentle  irreverence  and  his 
sense  of  fun  made  him  a de- 
lightful companion.  He  will 
be  remembered  with  affection 
and  gratitude  by  his  many 
friends  and  former  students 
— I was  privileged  to  be  one 
of  those  students  in  my  first 
year  at  LSE. 

Martin  was  first  married  to 
Sheila  Feather  in  1951,  with 
whom  he  had  three  sans.  In 
1983  he  married  Joan  Higgins, 
who  survives  him. 


wmM  express  tha  tragedies  of 
her  nation  without  ever  slip- 


ft  was,  as  be  wrote  with  das-, 
sic  understatement  In  his 
somewhat  low-key  memoirs,. 
Crime  in  London,  "a  sorry 
chapter  of  events”. 

He  much  ob- 

struction as  he  sought  to  pur- 
sue toe  characters  on  whom 
parts  of  the  recent  television 
series  Our  Friends  in  the 
North  were  based.  Hum- 
phreys, who  was.  interviewed 
by  Kelland  more  than  100 
times  in  prison  as  the  police 
prepared  their  case  against 
the  bent  officers,  called  him 
“100  per  cent  — no,  150  per 
cent  — straight”  Sir  John 

Smith,  rtin  fermw  riapniy  mm- 

missioner  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  who  worked  under  Kel- 
lanrt,  ssrtfl  that  it  . was  yalland 

who  marfp  the  Met  “almost 
corrupt-free”. 

At  first;  Kelland  found  the1 
sheer  scale  of  corruption  hard' 
fobeheve,  but  he  and 
of  eight  officers  gradually 
moved  towards  arrests  and 
recommendations  for  dis- 
missal. He  did  not  believe  in 
bending  the  rules  to  secure 
convictions.  “There  must 


ping  intn  wnntinnj»llpi|,  ltlra  a 

sure  pair  of  arms  that  could 
hold  ponos  (pain),  -while 
allowing  listeners  to  keep 
their  dignity. 

Millions  of  Greeks  needed 

Hint  pTiM^nnal  Support— and 

artists  like  Bellou-  — to 
release  their  safety  valves, 
following  the  country’s  tragic 
20th  century  odyssey;  Rich 
and  poor,  laymen  and  cabinet 
ministers,  8Q  found  comfort 
Jn  her  style:  After  losing-  her 
popularity  during  the  1980s, 
she  was  rediscovered  by  a 
new:  generation  in  toe-  late 
19708' when  Sawopoulos,  the 
musical  voice  cf  post-Jtmta 


Greece,  invited  her  to  sing  on 
one  oT  his  albums  the  rebetika 
song . ar  aeroplane  hod  oet- 
pot-la.  (with  airplanes  and 
ships). 

A heavy  smoker,  generous 
with  her  money, -Spartan  with 
her  words  and  a compulsive 
gambler,  she  lost  many  a for- 
tune, Including  three  bouses. 
A leftwinger,  she  was  deeply 
religious  in  the  Orthodox 
feitZL  In  19M,  toe  lost  her 
voice  from  cancer  and,  despite 
financial  help  from  the  Greek 
state,  was  at  times  obliged  to 
sell  tapes  cf  her  songs  in  cen- 
tral Atoms.  Many  Greeks  will 
fed  her  loss. 


Sotiria.  Bellou,  singer,  born 
August  22, 1822;  died  August  27, 
1997 


never  be?  any  acceptance’  or 
toleration.' of  a philosophy  that 
toe  «md  justifies  toe  means, 
he  wrote.  7 ‘ 

He  felt  the  same  sense  of 
disquiet  about  the  increase  hi 
toe  number  of  juvenile  offend- 
ers during  his  time  asassis- 
tant  commissioner.  In  an- 
nouncing the  crime  figures  in 
1981,  he  said:  “Morality  seems 
to  hove  gone  out  of  the  win- 
dow. There  is  very  little  moral 
shame  when  they  [the  chil- 
dren] are  caught” 

He  retired  to  fixe  country- 
side to  spend  more  tim*  with 
his  own  grandchildren,  but 
missed  fto  adrenalin  rush  of 
police  work.  Hie  maintained 


contact  with  former  col- 
leagues partly  through  bis  in- 
terest  in  police  athletics.  He 


himself  had  run  .toe  5JJ001 
metres  and  CTOs&oofoatjy} 
events  for  the  Met 'in  Jgtegnp- 

fanat  onmpnt  ttiema  ^ l 


Pwicm  Campbell 


Gilbert  James  Kelland,  police  of- 
ficer, bom  March  17,  1924;  died 
August  30. 1997 


Robert  Pinker 


John  Powell  Martin,  criminolo- 
gist, bom  December  22.  1925; 
died  August  17, 1997 


Sense  of  fun  and  enthusiasm ...  John  Martin 


Albert  Kushlick 

r 


The  gift  of  listening  ... 

Albert  Kn&hlick 


Care  for 
all  the  - 
children 


Albert  Kushlick,  who 
has. died  aged  65,  was 
central  to  file  revolu- 
tion in  community  services 
for  oeonle  with  learning  diffi- 
culties. As  a psychiatrist  he 
helped  give  better  . quality 
lives  , to  people  who  had  been 

TT»nrgtrmllgpH  ' 

M 1962  he  became  director 
of  the  Southampton-based 
Wessex  health  care  evalua- 
tion. research,  team.  At  that 

•time  ' ‘subnormality  hospi- 
tals” were  the  norm.-  He 
wanted,  to  move  people  ftxnn 
such  institutions  into  locally- 
based.  . hospital . units.  Thus 
could  even  the  most  severely 
disabled  young  people  be 
cared  for  in  domestic  settings 
near  their  homes.  The  idea 
was  emulated  around  the 
world.  . . 

In  1976  came  his  second 
initiative.  He  set  up  in  Win- 
chester a pilot  project  of  toe 
American  “Portage  home 
twwhing  scheme”,  which  pro1 
vided  home  education  for 
people  with  learning  difficul- 
ties. This  has  store  become  a^j 
countrywide  service,  afmore 
than  200  sites;  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  children  have 
benefited. 

Kushlick  was  bom  in  Be: 
nrmt,  near  Johannesburg,  the 
son  of  Russian  emigre 
parents.  He  qualified  in  medi- 
cine from  Witts  University, 
Johannesburg,  in  1954.  In  1956 
he  emigrated  to  England  and 
settled  to  Manchester,  where 
he  met  his  first  wife.  Gill 
OJsberg.  In  1962  they  moved 
to  Southampton. 

Localised  services. and  the. 
Portage  scheme  have  been 
major  successes.  But  people 
who  'display  extremely  dis- 
ruptive behaviour  often  fere 
continued  confinement  in 
larger  institutions.  The  result, 


Birthdays 


intense  stress  for  famflire 
carers  as  well  — and 
Kushlick  placed  a high  value 
on  . those  who  provide  direct 
care.  So  he  developed  a thera- 
peutic programme  for  carers 
and  relatives  to  overcome 
their  emotional  distress  — 
and  thus  provide  more 
effective  help.  Work  around 
his  ideas  is  developing 
around  theworld. 

In  1978  he  became  a fellow 
ofthe  Royal  College  of  Psychi- 
atrists. He  was  a-  founder 
member  ofthe  Southampton 
Centre  for  Independent  liv- 
ing *jnri  during  the  last  decade 
worked  as  a consultant  psy- 
chiatrist, cognitive  psycho- 
therapist and  consultant  Al- 
bert Kushlick’s  commitment 
to  equality  for  disadvantaged 
people1  Influenced  . a 
generation.  ■ 

His  first  wife  was  killed  in 
an  air  . crash  to  1977.  He  is 
survived  My  his  second  Wife, 
Dee,  whom  be  met  to  1982,  his 
four  children,  and  a stepson. 


Pwtar  Trowrn*  an d 
Bui  nagwan  •' 


Albert 

Knablick’s  numbingjy  sudden 
death  has  drawn  a quick  line 
under  a long  and  (for  me) 
deeply  important  friendship. 
We  met  to  the  late  1950s  to 
Manchester,  where  he  ar- 
rived as  .part  of  the  diaspora 
of  white  radicals  and  African 
National  Congress  supporters 
a step  two  ahead  of  toe 

South  African  authorities. 

We  had  the  almost  simulta- 
neous good  fortune  to  many 
women  who  were  already  best 
friends,  and  over  the  next  10 
years  or  so  we  lived,  figura- 
tively and  often  actually,  in 
each  other's  backyards,  rais- 
ing our  kids,  sharing 
thoughts  and  feelings,  re- 
imagining the  world  we  lived 
to  and  trying  to  do  something 
about  it  It’s  impossible  to  list 
all  toe  things  I learnt  from 
Mm  in  those  early  days,  but 
high  on  any  list  would  be  the 
obsessive1  need  to  work,  toe 
therapeutic  Importance  of 
laughter  - and  the  enduring 
value  of  listening  to  the  other. 

For  40  years  he  stood  for  me 
as  a template  of  all  that  is 
good  to  : the  . human  .project; 
powerfully  wise,  deeply  hon- 
est, incomparably  loyal  and 
true,  a joy  to  be  with  and 
learn  from.  His  passion  and 
concern  for  the  disadvan- 
taged and  damaged  flowed 
from  a humanness  and  a de- 
cency within  him  large 
pnnn^h  to  make  even  the 
most -seasoned  cynic  shiver. 
Personal  power,  wealth,  and 
feme  found  no  place  on  bis 
agenda. 


Today’s  birthdays:  Sir  Leon- 
ard Appleyard,  ambassador 
to  China,  59;  Lady  Kina  Ave- 
bury, sociologist,  mental 
healtb  planner,  63;  Prof 
David  Blake,  composer,  61; 
Baroness  (Heather)  Brig- 

Stocke,  fhairmman,  English 

Speaking  Union,  68:  Antoni 
Burakowski,  fashion  de- 
signer, 35;  Prof  Dame  Bar- 
bara Clayton,  metabalist,  75; 
Jimmy.  Connors,  tennis 
player,  45;  Russ  Conway,  pia- 
nist and  entertainer,  72;  Prof 
David.  Dalchesr  .author, 
critic.- 85;  Alan  Dismore. 
Lahour  MF,  43;.  Dez^ek 
Eowlds,  actor,  60;  . Leslie 
Hill,  chairman  and  ghirf  ex- 
ecutive,’ Central  Television, 
61;  Alan  Hurst,  Labour  MP, 
52;  Patsy  Rodenbnrgh.  voice 
tutor;  author,  44;  Horace  Sil- 
ver, jam  pianist,  69. 

Yesterday’s  birthdays:  Komei 
Abe,  composer,  86;  David 
Bairstow,  cricketer,  46; 
Yvonne  de  Carlo,  actress.  75; 
Gloria  Estefan,  singer  and 
songwriter,  40;  Gwynfbr 
Evans,  president,  .Plaid 
Cymru,  86;  Margaret  Ewing. 
Scottish  Nationalist-  MP  52: 
Barry  Cfihb.  singer,  51;  Ruud 
Gullit,  football  manager.-  35; 
Allen  Jones,  pop  artist,  60; 
Fraser  Kemp,  Labour  MP, 
39;  Dave  O’Higgins,  jazz  sax- 
ophonist, 33;  Lily  Tomlin,  co- 
medienne, 58. 

Yester day's  birthdays  were 
held  over  because  qf  our  cover- 
age cf  the  death  of  Diana, 
Princess  of  Wales 


Albert  Kushlick;  psychiatrist, 
bom  March  2, 1932;  died  August 
23.  1997  1 - 


Death  Notices 


FRANCE.  Edward  Dyson  m (Eddta), 
disd  on  20h  August  1907  at  CooMwm 
House  turning  Home  tormsriy  oi  Fumlwun 
Royal.  Bucks  and  MmoyisM*.  Husband  of 
May  who  diad  on  0th  January  1987.  Sadly 
mlaaod  by  cMkban  Yvonne,  Margaret 
Edward  and  OUya.  Funeral  takes  place  at 
SI«Wi  Crematorium  on  Ttamsday  4th  Sep- 
leontoor  at  llstn. 

JBOOR.  Jam*.  suddenly  but  paacokiay  at 
ter  homo  in  Brigmon  on  August  am.  seed 
48.  after  a brave  straggle  against  cancer. 
Oaarty  loved  partner  of  David.  Funeral  at 
Putney  Vale  on  Friday  3n  September  at 
430pm.  Arrangements  tor  Bowim/dona- 
ttons,  please  contact  Ashtons  Funeral  Ser- 
vice. 221  Upper  Richmond  Road,  London 
SW1S.  Dial  7W  1790. 

MOON.  AJ  iJaotoUemei 
of  Nnflfhmtff  dtod  on 
00.  aurdvwd  by  his  Itrst  wtfa'Rutti.  3 of  t 
4 children  tsat  8 gmdchUdran.  Donations 
to  the  Manchester  Methodist  Mtoalon.  Cen- 
traf  Hall.-Oldbam  Street  Manchester. 


29iti  aged 
I their 


P.  KsmiaSi  of  Oee  Cbusa,  Hyde, 
topiwr  eollqiBf  anddeiMo  the  Jasacai  on 
27th  August  1897^  Suddenly  but  paaostWy 
white  waning  on  Wemaat  Low.  Dearly 
loved  toisbttxf  or  Mavis,  totber  of  James 
and  Jonathon,  grandfather  a)  Oliver,  Guy 
and  Kaaisrioa.  moral  Service  at  11.00am 
Friday  6C1  September  at  St  Mark's  Church. 
ItokMeld  toUcwed  by  private  cremation. 


_ Ihr  Bower*  only  ptaesm.  donations  la 
Ueu  If  desired  10  the  British  Heart  Fomda- 
Uon.  Enqulrtoe:  Kenwortfiy'B  Funeral  Ser- 
vtoe.  Telephone. 0W1  330  1981. 

SALMON.  PauTBemenL  suddenly  in  Edln- 
btagh  on  30th  August  1887,  Emeritus  Pro- 
fessor of  Oermwi.  Edtnteagti  Untveralty, 
sadly  missed  by  VMsn  and  by  Ns  many 
Mends  in  Edinburgh.  Oxlort  and  London. 
Fwteral  at  MortomaO  Crematorium  Port- 
land ChapoL  Etfnbwgh.  on  Wednesday  3rd 
September  at  4.19pm.  FamBy  nowars  only 
but  donattona.  If  deslraa  to  Tba  Chest 
Heart  and  Stroke  AaaocteBon.  35  Norift 
Ceatte  Street  Edinburgh  EH2. 

In  Memoriam 

CARRIE  AND  DUMB  MUCTElf  . always 
rsmemberad  by-F.  Bartter  famfly. 
HtlBWCrt.  DavM  JottfL  1st  September 
1884.  Loved  and  remembered  every  day. 


Births 


On  Wednesday  27rt  August  si 

SouthmeadNoapUal.  Brie**  to  Marilyn  and 
Anthony  e daughter.  MaOaaa  Rose. 

■To  ideca  yon  antounceimtt  Wepltona 

0171  rn«8r  or  fix  0171  713  4188  7-- 

8am  and  apm  Mon-Fit 


Jackdaw 


Slope  strokes 

MOUNTAINS  have  probably 
inspired  more  bad  painting 
than  any  other  subject  The 
lower  slopes  of  the  mountain 
of  art  are  littered  with  the 
corpses  of  felled  attempts  to 
capture  the  mystery  of  these 
immensities.  An  exhibition 
entitled  Sublime  Inspiration, 

now  at  the  Abbot  Hall  Art  Gal- 
lery, Kendal,  proves  that  it  is 
harder  to  paint  a mountain 
successfully  than  to  climb 
one. 

The  works  on  show  span  the 
period  from  the  late  18to  cen- 
tury and  toe  vogue  for  the  pic- 
turesque to  the  present  day. 
Also  included  in  toe  display 
are  artefacts  and  Illustrations 


relating  to  the  sport  of  moun- 
taineering. most  of  toon  on 
loan  from  the  Alpine  Club, 
founded  in  1857 and  still  scal- 
ing the  heights.  This  com  hr  rat  - 

tion  of  artistic  fancy  and  prac- 
tical reality  not  only  widens 
toe  appeal  erf- the  exhibition 
but  lends  it  a certain  pi- 
quancy, as  one  appreciates  toe 
different  motives  of  sports- 
men and  artists  in  their  at- 
tempts to  find  a “solution”  to 
the  ravsterv  of  the  mountain 
The  former  wants  to  con- 
quer it  and  sometimes  su- 
ceeds;  the  later  to  capture  It, 
and  almost  invariably  fails 
Highs  and  lows  of  mountain 
landscapes,  in  Country  Life. 

Triple  angels 

“THREE  beautiful  girls 
would  be  more  stunning  than 
just  one.  How  about  three 
oops  and  let  them  work  for  a 
private  eye?  Make  him  a mys- 
tery man  who  sends  the  girls 
out  on  murder  cases  and  the 
like.  The  giris  can  fight  off 
strangers,  drug  addicts,  gun- 
men, porn  dealers  and  endup 
looking  as  beautiful  as  be- 
fore." Thus  spoke  actress  and 
genius  Kate  Jackson  when 


summoned  by  US  svengali 
Aaron  Spelling  to  give  her 
opinion  on  anew  series  that 
initially  was  to  star  a female 
cop  as  beautiful  as  Angie 

“Police  Woman.”  Dickinson, 
bid  more  tough.  You  can  pic- 
ture toe  scene:  Kate,  with  her 
steady,  intelligent  gaze,  SQr 
vikrin-saft  hair,  mid-70s  prep- 
pie  gear  Qacket  with  flyaway 
lapels  tempered  by  a classic 
turtleneck  sweater)  hitting 
Spelling  between  toe  eyes 
with  her  ingenious  idea  fora 
show  that  would  give  viewers 
three  real-life,  quick-change, 
black-belt  Barbies  for  toe 


with  their  interm  itigW»  car 
chases,  Charlie's  Angels  oozed 
girlie  glamour.  Whether 
dressed  in  sophisticated 
baiter-neck  evening  gowns  or 
teeny  bikinis,  the  Angels  tn- 
vartaMy  ended  up  solving 
crimes  in  health  spas,  casinos 
and  nightclubs.  • 

Attitude  celebrates  the  glam- 
our  qf Charlie's  Angels. 

Ballet’s  belle 

LIKE  a dflnrar’s  plaster  cqv- 

ered  feet  the  graceful  world 


ofballet  is  raw  in  places. 
Beautiful  bodies  wear  grey 
wraparound  cardis  and  wrin- 
kled tights,  students  are  in- 
structed to  use  their  own  tis- 
sues  for  removing  make  up 
(“You’re  not  to  use  loo  rolls; 
last  time,  you  used  over  900”), 
and  even  the  location  of  the 
Royal  Beliefs  rehearsal 
rooms,  on  a traffic-laden 
dual-carriageway,  shows  how 
harditistosustaintoeillu- 
sion.  Inside,  it's  like  every 
Lorna  Hffl  novel  you  read 
when  you  were  12.  There’s  a 
smell  of  polish,  toe  feraway 
dump  Of, points  shoes  landing 

the  stop/ start  tinkle  of  a piano 
end  a constant  parade  of  dan- 
cers— wannabes  (reassur- 
ingly weft  rounded),  profes- 
slonals  (mostly  waife)  and  ex 
(incredibly  straight  backed). 

Downstalrs,torougbatan- 
file  of  corridors  reminiscent  of 
NHS  hospitals.  Is  toe  packed, 
physio  room  where  Daroey 
Bussell,  star  of  stage,  poster 
and— maybe  one  day — 
screen,  is  having  herfeot 
eased  into  some  semhlanra  nf 
normality.  I now  see  why  so 
many  dancers  wear  trainers 
off  duty. 

“Wete  on  our  feet  allday  so 


we  love  comfortable  shoes. 
Trying  to  look  smart  in  them 
is  difficult,  though,  so  I have  a 
lot  ofheeled  ones  too.  Fm 
crazy  about  shoes,”  she  con- 
fesses. *Tm  the  imeldaMarcos 
ofthe  company.” 

Confessions  qf  a ballerina, 
Good  Housekeeping. 

Time  travel 

AFTER  becoming  unem- 
ployed, I found  myself  filling 
in  my  days  with  a series  of . 
meanderinga  aroond  T/mifon 

I was  no  longer  constrained 
by  toe  rigours  of anine-tofive 
routine.  A journey  made  for 
pleasure  is  completely  differ- 
ent from  a journey  marie  to 
get  to  work,  even  if  the  same 
route  is  taken-  Each  place  on 
the  route  is  no  longer  just  a 
location  to  be  traversed  in 
order  to  reach  toe  next  loca- 
tion and  so  on,  until  ^ toe  final 
destination  is  realised. 

Instead,  each  place  be- 
comes a nexus  of  possibili- 
ties, perhaps  as  somewhere 
to  linger.but  also  opening  out 
a series  of  adjacent  localities. 
With  my  journey  no  longer 
governed  by  the  ticking  dock 
of  waged  labour,  toe  transfor- 


mation of  time  manifested  it-  ' 
self  as  a transformation  of  - . 
space. 

Idler  takes  timeout.- 

Plane  speaking 

I SUSPECT  that  the  airport 
will  be  toe  true  city  of  toe  21st 
century.  The  great  airports 
are  already  suburbs  cf  am  in- 
visible world  capital,  a vir-  _ 
tual  metropolis  whose  feu-  ” 
bourgs  are  named  Heathrow, 


On  the  wing  _ Blueprint 


Kennedy,  Charles  de  Gaulle, 
Nagoya;  a centripetal  city 
whose  population  forever  cir- 
cles its  notional  centre  and 
wffi  never  need  to  gain  access 
to  its  darit  heart  A mastery  of 
toe  discontinuities  of  metro- 
politan life  in  a street  where 
we  know  none  of  our  neigh- 
bours, and  our  dose  friends 
live  equally  isolated  lives 
within  50  square  miles 
around  us.  We  wort  tua  dis-r 
trict  five  miles  away.-shop  in 

anfliflwairtd  w^filmstnid  ’ 

plays  in  a third.  ' 

■ A feilure  to  master  these 
discontinuities,  whether 
social  or  genetic  in  origin, 
leaves  some  ethnic  groups  at 
a disadvantage,  forced  Into 
enclaves  that  seem  to  recon- 
stitutemental  maps  of  ances- 
fcralvDlages.  . . 

But  the  modern  airport  de- 
fuses these  tensions,  and 
offers  its  passengers  toe  plect; 
sures  of  the  social  reassur- 
ance ofthe  boarding  lounge, 
an  instantly  summoned  v5- 
lage  whose  life^an  is  long 
enough  to  calm  us,  and  short 
enough  not  to  be  a burden. 
The  terminal  concourses  are 

toe  rrunblas  and  agoras  of  the 
future  city,  tim&flcee  zones 


where  alLthe  docks  ofthe 
world  are  di^tlayed,  an  atlas 
<tf  arrivals  and  destinations 
forever  updating  itself;  where 
briefly  we  become  true  world 
citizens. 

Air  travel  may  well  be  toe 
most  important  civic  duty  that 
we  discharge  today,  erasing 
elans  and  national  distinctions 
and  subsuming  them  within 
the  unitary  global  culture  of 
the  deparinrelounge. 

to  addition  to  the  airport  it- 
self;  i value  the  benevolent  ‘ 
snrtal  aitid  arrfiltecfiiral  Influ- 
ence  that  a huge  transit  facil- 
ity like  Heathrow  casts  the 

urban  landscape  around  it 

I have  learned  to  like  the 
intricate  network  of  perimeter 
roads,  the  car  rental  offices, 
travel  dinics,  light  industrial 
and  motel  architecture  that 
unvaryingly  surrounds  every 
major  airport  In  the  world. 

JG  Ballard  on  his.  favourite 
budding  type,  Blueprint 

Jackdaw  wants  Jewels.  Email 
jackdaw@guardltmjCO.  uk.  ;jhx 
01 7Z-7JS43SS;  write  Jackdaw, 
The  Guardian,  USFarringdon 
■Road,  London  EClRSER. 
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The  right 
to  be 
let  alone 

Bad  example,  but  Diana, 
too,  deserved  privacy 

VISITORS  to  the  Colombia  School  of  Jour- 
nalism in  New  York  walk  throurfi  a eate- 
TOyinsCTibcd  with  the  words  of  Joseph 
A cynical,  mercenary,  demagogic 
press  wifl  produce  in  time  a people  as  base 
More  thaQ  one  person  has  won- 
dered whether  a reversal  of  this  epigram 
might  not  be  justas  appropriate:  "A  cynical, 
mercenary  demagogic  people  will  produce 
m time  a press  as  base  as  itseK.” 

Nearly  eight  million  people  buy  a daily 
tabloid  in  Britain,.  11  million  if  you  add  in 
me  mid-market  titles,  the  Express  and  MaiL 
On  Sunday  more  than  nine  million  people 
buy  one  of  the  popular  tabloids.  Add  in  the 
mid-market  Sunday  papers  and  you  arrive 
at  a total  of  more  than  12  million.  Suppose 
that  on  average,  .three  people  read  each 
copy  and  you  have  more  than  30  ™ffKnn 
people  in  this  country  reading  a tahiniri 
paper  each  day. 

That  startling  figure  should  lodge  itself  in 
the  mind  against  the  next  ttm<>  nne  hears 
the  ritual  denunciations  of  the  tabloids. 
Whether  the  papers,  have  caused  the  audi- 
ence or  the  audience  has  caused  the  papers 
-iSr  in  a sense,  < irrelevant  The  point  is  font 
there  is  a willing  readership,  for  the  sort  of 
Journalism  these  papers  produce.  Readers' 
may  sometimes  despise  the  newspapers 
they  buy.  They  may  despise  themselves  for 


buying  them.  But  they  do  go  on  buying 
them,  and  as  long  as  they  go  on  baying  them 
there  wBl  inevitably  be  a hypocritical  tinge 
to;  any  widespread  expressions  erf  public 
disgust  at  tabloid  excesses. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  right  that  the  awful 
death,  of  Princess  Diana  should  cause,  edi- 
tors toe  world  over  some . serious  soul- 
searching.  The  latest  disclosures. about  the 
drunken  state  of  toe  al  Rayeds'  chauffeur 
and  the  speed  .at  which,  he  was  apparently 
travelling  should  not  be . employed  as  a 
smokescreen  or  excuse  for.  toe  activity  of 
the  paparazzi  who  were  following  the  car. 
For  most  of  Diana's  public  life  a small 
number  of  editors  working  for  a small 
number  of  proprietors  have  paid  huge  jaims 
of  money  to  anyone  who  could  simply 
snatched  and  intrusive  pictures  of  her. 
When  she  broke  down  in  tears  outside  toe 
home  of  her  psychotherapist  toat  was  con- 
sidered a cause  for  front  page  celebration 
rather  than  shame.  Some  editors  thought 
nothing  of  buying  and  pu£hshihg  voyeuris- 
tic pictures  from  inside  her' gym.  They 
ignored  repeated  warnings  and  appeals  by 
toe  Princess’s  friends  and  family.  This, 
notwithstanding  the  Princess’s  own  ambiva- 
lent attitude  to  the  media,  wan  a catalngne  of 
harrassment  which  has  rightly  cansed 
revulsion  across  the  civilised  world.  How 
can  any  tabloid  editor  express  surprise  or 
dismay  that  toe  grim  dinar  of  this  behav- 
iour should  bring  with  it  calls  for  a tighten- 
ing of  regulations  governing  the  press? 

Such  rails  should  be  treated  with  extreme 
caution..  The  balancing  of  the.  right  to  pri- 
vacy, toe  right  to  a reputation,  toe  right  to 
know  andfoeright  to  freedom  of  expression 
is  notoriously  difficult  American; jurists 
have  struggled  with  the  tension  between 
these  conflicting  rights  ever  since  James 
Madison  helped  draft  toe  Constitafian  more 
than  200  years  ago.  & was  not  untfl  1890  that 
anyone  even  formulated  a definition  of 


privacy.  Louis  Brandeis,  later  a distin- 
guished Supreme  Court  judge,,  outraged  at 
tiie  coverage  -of  a family  wedding  in  the 
gossip  columns,  coined  toe  usefol  phrase: 
"toe  right  to  be  let  alone."  In  arguing  for  a 
right  to  privacy  Brandeis  wrote:  "Only  a 
part  of  the  pain,  pleasure  and  profit  of  life 
lies  in  physical  things.  Thoughts,  emotions 
and  sensation  demand  legal  recognition.” 
Even  then,  it  was  not  for  another  70  years 
that  the  tort  of  privacy  really  came  of  age  in 
America.  British-  politicians  and  judges 
have  been,  even  slower.  Successive  govern- 
ments have  resected  a number  of  proposed 
bills  — mrfniimg  one  emanating  from  the 
Calcntt  Commission-—  which  would  have 


established  a legaDy-enforceahle  right  to  be 
let  alone.  Given  toe  formidable  dHnnitti^ 
involved  it  would  be  folly  now  to  rush  to 
satisfy  foe  harichench  dammir  for  kneejerfe 
action  with  a hastily-contrived  bUL 
Another  reason  for  caution  is  that  the 
media  in  this  country  already  suffers  from 
an  awesome  battery  of  repressive  laws  con- 
trolling the  flow  of  information.  As  citizens 
and  journalists  we  have  no  rights  to  infor- 
mation or  free  speech,  only  freedoms.  Our 
defamation,  official  secrets  contempt 
laws  are  amongst  the  most  draconian  in  the 
Western  world.  London  is  the  Western  capi- 
tal to  which  plaintiffs  flock  because  they 
know  that  the  courts  will  smile  upon  their 
attempts  to  gag  any  newspaper  or  magazine 
which  circulates  here,  regardless  of  its  place 
of  publication.  To  these  formidable  existing 
obstacles  could  shortly  be  added  Data  Pro- 
tection legislation  which  could  severely  in- 
hibit investigative  reporting  in  the  penning 
public  interest 

But  it  would  be  equally  foolish  for  editors 
and  proprietors  4b  reftse  to  engage  in  a 
discussion  about  the  borders  between  what 
should  be  public  and  what  should  remain 
private  and  how  those  borders  can  best  be 
policed.  It  would  be  foolish  for  three 


reasons.  The  first  Is  that  — whatever  the 
eventual  truth  about  the  circumstances  of 
Diana’s  death — there  will  be  an  irresistible 
public  and  political  demand  for  the  issue  to 
be  addressed.  K would  fll  behove  an  indus- 
try committed  to  disclosure  and  openness  to 
attempt  to  shrug  the  issue  off  as  scarcely 
worthy  erf  serious  consideration.  It  may  be 
that,,  in  the  end,  no  satisfactory  legislation 
can  iirfect  be  devlsed  ahtf  that  a strength- 
ened form  of  self  regulation  wfll  be  consid- 
ered toff  least  hffd  solutionTBut  that  solution 
will  only  command  confidence  if  it  is  sub- 
jected to  public  scrutiny  and  debate.  It  is 
encouraging  Lord  Wakeham  has  an- 
nounced that  frie  Press  Complaints  Commis- 
sion will  conduct  an  urgent  review  into  the 
conduct  of  international  paparazzi.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  he  will  ask  tough  questions 
about  tite  fixture  intentions'  of  the  the  two 
mam  tabloid  newspaper  proprietors  in  this 
country  in  relation  to  paying  for  pictures 
obtained  through  intrusive  means.  It  would 
be  stm  if  he  woe  to  initiate  a 

thorough  review  of  the  whole  issue  of 
privacy  and  sdf  regulation. 

The  second  reason  why  fixe  media  should 
not  flinch  from  a frank  consideration  of  the 
privacy  issue  is  that  we  will  shortly  be 
subject  to  toe  European  Convention  on 
Human  Rights,  Article  Eight  of  which  may 
well  be  interpreted  by  the  courts  as  a form 
of  privacy  law.  A measure  intended  in  toe 
immediate  post-war  years  to  give  the  citizen 
protection  against  the  State  may  end  up 

hpmg  clumsily  mnnlripH  by  TniiMte-ranking 

High  Court  judges  into  a full-blown  back- 
door privacy  law.  It  would,  as  the  Lord 
Chancellor  has  suggested,  be  better  for  Par- 
liament to  frame  a carefully-considered 
measure  than  hand  a blunderbuss  to  a 
gaggle  of  Cocklecarrots.  The  final  reason  to 
engage  in  the  debate  is  that  it  win  effectively 
prove  impossible  to  achieve  much-needed 
reforms  in  toe  defamation  and  data  protec- 


tion laws  of  this  country  imiws  the  media  is 
prepared  to  consider  reform  — or,  at  the 
very  least,  to  attempt  to  make  the  case  that 
the  present  system  of  self-regulation  in 
regard  to  privacy  is  as  effective  as  it  could 
be.  If  the  media  is  going  to  insist  on  First 
Ammendment  protection  for  paparazzi  and 
other  forms  erf  snooping  then  it  can  kiss 
goodbye  to  any  prospect  of  relief  from  our 
punitive  libel  laws. 

No  one  — in  Government,  in  the  Law  or 
in  the  media  — is  pretending  that  there  are 
easy  solutions.  In  a global  information  mar- 
ket there  are  clearly  great  difficulties  in- 
volved in  regulating  both  toe  aspects  of 
harrassment  as  well  as  the  processes  of 
publication.  But  it  is  no  longer  enough  to 
greet  talk  of  the  right  to  privacy  with  a 
sneer  or  a world-weary  yawn.  It  is  particu- 
larly specious  to  argue  that  there  is  little 
point  in  attempting  any  reform  in  this 
country  on  the  grounds  that  the  paparazzi 
would  simply  find  a market  elsewhere. 
Since  when  did  we  abandon  measures  to 
make  this  a more  civilised  country  on  the 
grounds  that  those  measures  would  be  of 
little  effect  abroad? 

The  fact  that  the  pressure  for  legislation 
centres  around  the  Royal  Family  makes 
consideration  of  the  issue  harder,  not 
easier.  The  Windsors  are  a powerful 
people  in  public  life  with  a crucial  consti- 
tutional role.  Diana  was  famously  adept  at 
exploiting  the  media  when  it  suited  her. 
Both  she  and  her  former  husband  placed 
their  own  private  lives  in  the  public  do- 
main. sometimes  openly,  sometimes  by 
stealth.  They  are.  in  a sense,  a poor  case 
study  for  the  pro-privacy  camp.  Equally, 
the  pursuit  of  them  — even  before  the 
tragic  events  of  Sunday  morning  — was 
often  ruthless,  predatory,  reckless  and 
sadistic.  A young  woman  has  died.  Hers  is 
not  a perfect  case  for  consideration,  but  it 
will  do. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


A media- 


THE  international 

media  elects  govern- 
ments and  destroys  dy- 
nasties. They  ten  us 
what  to  think^They^bave, 
over  recent  yearn,  coarsened 
the  human  psyche.  They  lead 
the  unstable  into  temptation. 
They  provoke  violence.  They 
exploit  the  worst  in  us  and 
corrode  the  good.  .They  are 
the  engine  whereby  the 
people  are  deceived  and  civili- 
sations corrupted.  They  have 
killed  Diana,  Princess  of 
Wales. 

Shame  Is  an  lmflishlonahle 
concept  But  every  one  of  us 
who  has  permitted  the  thirst 
for  momentary  sensation  to 
be  glaicwri  by  the  media  mid- 
den should  feel  it. 

We  are  told  that  legislation 
is  impossible  to  curb  the 
worst  excesses  of  the  media 
because  of  the  vast  amounts 
of  money  ' involved:  'That  is 
the  testament  of  the  values  of 
a society  that  has  made  an 
idol  of  the  money  to  be  made 
from  the  prurient  spectacle  of 
human  suffering. 

Now  is  the  time  for  soul- 
searching  not  only  by  a media 
with  blood  on  its  hands,  but 
by  a nation  in  shame  and 
grief  at  the  loss  of  a Princess 
and  at  the  degeneration  of  a 
civilisation. 

Hugh  Berger,  - 
35  Kensington  Parte  Gardens, 
London  Wll  2QT-  - 

IWAS  under  the  the  Impres- 
sion that  to  be  a.  public- 
service  broadcaster^  one  was 
meant  to  speak  to  the  nation. 
On  Sunday  was  ignored. 
On  BBC  1,  BBC2.  Radio  2. 3, 4, 
5,  we  were  fed  sycophantic 


drivel  from  whoever  would, 
come  into  a studio  or  haVe  a 
microphone  thrust  in-  theiri 
Kfocd1  • ■ 11  isgiri  ■ 

'raffing  news  was  vSIlSti 
would  take  over  a channel 
with  aimless  padding.  On 
Sunday  we  saw  this  in  action: 
all  these  channels  taken  over, 
by  the  news  of  the  death  of  an 
ex-member  of  a firm  fly  that 
the  majority  of  people  in  this 
country  do  not  want  to  nde 
them.  - .... 

Ian  Wright. 

55  St  Peters  Place, 

Canterbury  CT1  ZD  A 

THE  amount  of  media  cov- 
erage devoted  to  Diana’s 
death  Is  tototer&bte.  It  was 
absurd  to  broadcast  over  12 
hours  of  “news”  regarding, 
her.  The  media  had  sq  little  to 
say  that  we  were  subjected  to; 
similar' statements  frteh’  ^ir- 
toaHy  anyone  who  had1  met 
the  Princess.-  The  BBC  news 
continually  promised  to  keep 
me  up  to  date  with  any  “de-' 
vetopments”.  but  there  were 
none:  she  died  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  then  stayed  dead,  as 
is  normal. 

Jonathan  SaoerdotL . 

25  Manor  House  Drive, 

London  NW6  7DE.  . 

HOW  tragic. that  tt  Is  Di- 
ana’S death  that  has  made 
the  media  realise  the  strength 
of  public  support  for  her.- We 
now;:  see  a chameleon-like 

ph  imgp  of 

out'  of  someone  so 
heHtQedl  X too' that 

many ' crocodile  tears  are 
being  shed  by  the  hypocrites 
in  the  household  who  will 


also  be  keen  not  to  upset  the 
lie. 

M&ean.  - J-  • ' 

-.MBfort' AvenU^ 

Barking; Efesex JGll  JHR1  ' 

. ipqiiYVK’jlnli 

OUT  of  respect  for  the  late 
Princess  of  Wales,1'  modi 
sport  came  to  a halt  on  Sim-, 
day.  The  exception  was  rugby 
league,  manipulated  by  the 
same  Mr  Murdoch  who,  as  a 
newspaper-  proprietor,  en- 
couraged paparazzi  by  wring 
their  pictures.  Mr  Murdoch 
knows  foe  cost  of  everything, 
and  the  value  of  nothing. 
John  Tempest 
PO  Bax  163,  Bradford, 

West  Riding  BY3  9TA. 

THE  UK  popular  press  has 
ceased  to  repeat  real  news 
in  any  meaningful  way 

p^&SwSielto 

tainted  subsidiseteewsjiapeFS 
LultltvUWL  prepfeH^  tartoe 
it.of  sariaqatujewa  car- 
This  would  take  the 
price  of  foe  pate-three  tab- 
loids to  TSp  .whilst  reducing 
the  Guardian  to  2Sp.  The  pub- 
lic would  thus  retain  the  dem- 
ocratic right  to  read  trash, 
text  they  should  expect  to  pay 
for  it 

Tom  White. 

131  Anderton  Baric  Road. 
Birmingham  BIX. 

MOURN  the  passing  of  Di- 
ana. but  mourn  also  foe 
passing  of  a sense  of  propor- 
tion in  fho  mpriia  Bfs 

sad,1  but  does  it  really  merit 
tills  much  coverage? 

Bob 'Hashes. 

9 PleydeD  Avenue,  - . 

London  SE19  2LN_ 


On  a monument 
for  Diana 

YA/HAT  better  way  to  pay  a 
Wreal  tribute  to  Princess 
Diana  thanibt  heads  of  state 
and  political  leaders  to  an- 
nounce immediately  that 
their  respective  states  will  no 
longer  manufacture,  sell  or 
use  the  lawdmfoes  that  Diana 
so  determinedly  campaigned 
against?  - 

I note  that  of  all  foe  sponta- 
neous cancellations  of  con- 
certs, sporting  fixtures  etc, 
there  has  been  no  suggestion 
that  foe  international  anna- 
ments-trade  fair  fofo  week  in 
Farnborough,  Hants,  should 
be  affected.'  Again,  what  bet- 
ter. way  for  our  own  govern- 
ment to  show  genuine  respect 
than  to  ca&bri  this  obscene 
and  immoral  activity. 

Lucy  Crain.  ■ • 

14  Dukes  Avenue, 

London  N102PT. 

\AIHAT  better  tribute  and 
VV  living  memorial  to  her 
spirit  of  kindness  and  love 
then  (I)  ahimrtnn  this  Stupid 
Dome  and  silly  Millennium 
Experience,  whatever  the  cost 
of  cancelling  might  be,  and  .to 

contiilmte  foe  money  esm- 

nffffcwHntn  a memorial  fluid. 
I for  one  would  happily  con- 
tribute to  the  fimd, . which 
could  he  used  to  assist  Prin- 
ce Diana’s  many  clarities 


and  interests,  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  would  be  a fitting 
ftndi  long  lasting  tribute  from 
a grateful  nation  for  her 
service. 

(Rev)  Mark  Jones. 

3 Akeman  Avenue, 
Ambrosden,  Bicester, 
Oxfordshire  OX6  SU- 
VA/E  could  order  foe  scrap- 
ie Vpfog  of  the  Millennium 
Dome  and  earmark  foe  avail- 
able fends  for-  a nation-wide 
establishment  of  bospiceis, 
hostels  and  rehabilitation' 
centres,  all  in  her  same: 

Bernard  Bloom. 
ZlMfflgateLane.  * 
Manchester  M202SW.. 

| the  post- 

humous reinstatement  of  foe 
tide  HRH  to  Princess  Diana; 
foe  unconditional  a*te«Ung  tf 
.British  citizenship  to  Moham- 
med al  Payed;  a British  coro- 
mitment  to.  pursue  a world- 


wide ban  on  the  production 
and  deployment  of  antiper- 
sonnel mines-  Than  at  least 
some  of  the  past  wrongs  will 
be  rilghted  and  Diana's  work 
continued  as  an  enduring  and 
living  memori&L 
Sierra  Hutton- Wilson.  ..  . 
Priory  Cottage,  Church  View, 
Evercrcech, 
■ScanersetBAdSHX..  .... 

A FITTING  memorial  would 
be  to  confine  the  Sun  and 
similar  newspapers  to  foe 
dustbin,  where'  they  belong. 
Politicians  ffh^nld  stop  giving 
them  an  aura  of  respectability 
bycourting  their  support. 
Annntn  Richards.  - 
. Cadkm,  Newbridge, 

Gwent  NP15GA 

HOW  about  a Don't  Buy 
The  Sun  /Mirror /Hello! 
.Baylor  Week  or  Mouth? 
Andrew  Sbegos*-  - ■ 
Avoulea  Cottage,  . ... 

EastChisentexcy,  Wilis. 


How  to  protect  a person’s  privacy 


ANY  media  commen- 
tators have  said  that, 
as  France's  severe 
laws  on  intrusive  pictures  did 
not  prevent  the  weekend's 
tragic  events,  we  should  not 
tighten  legal  rules  in  this 
country.  This  avoids  the 
point.  The  feet  is  that  foe 
motorcycling  photographers 
do  not  have  a market  for  their 

shoddy  goods  in  French  publi- 
cations. The  UK  should  take  a 
lead-  in  adopting  the-  French 
law. 

The  demand  can  be  cut  st£H 
further  by  changing  media 
practices:  Yon  all-feed  off 
each  others'  reporting. 
Papers,  radio  and  TV  give  a 
validation  to  paparami  prac- 
tices every  time  they  make  a 
Stoty  out  erf  such  pictures  ap- 
pearing in  another  publica- 
tion. Above  all,  worldwide 
media  conglomerates  like 
News  International  can  .Im- 
mediately make  their -own  de- 
cision to  stop  taking  foe  staff. 
They  should  have  done  this 
anyway  oh  principle  even 
without  foe  Paris  carnage. 
Chris  Hawes. 

40  Stafford  Road,.  . . . . 

Sidenp,  Sent  DA14  8PU. 


HAD  Diana  been  able  to 
own  foe  copyright  in  her 
own  image,  there  would  have 
been  no  profit  for  the  papa- 
razzi. She  would  have  been 
able  to  authorise  foe  publica- 
tion or  transmission  of  every 
image  taken  of  her  and  to 

prevent,  if  necessary  by  puni- 
tive damages,  publication  or 
transmission  of  unauthorised 
pictures. 

As  an  author  and  composer, 
1 have  automatic  copyright  in 

foe  words  and  music  that  I 
create.  To  possess  automatic 
copyright  in  one’s  own  image 
arid  an  image  of  anything  that 
one  creates  should  be  a simi- 
lar basic  right,  perhaps  one  to 

be  Included  in  a bin  of  rights, 
and  such  a copyright  could  be 
controlled  and  managed  in 
much  the  same  way. 

Neil  Ardley.  . 

Flat  over  the  Bakery, 

Station  Road,  Hathersage, 
Hope  Valley,  Derbyjs  S32  JJDD. 

IF  THE  papar&zzis'  antics 
are  so  undesirable,  why 
does  foe  law  so  vigonrously 
protect  their  copyright?  That 
photograph  of  Di  kissing  Dodi 
less  than  a month  ago:  if  any- . 


body  and  everybody  had  been 
free  to  publish  it,  then  the 
tabloids  would  not  have  got  In 
a bidding  war  for  a six-figure 
sum  for  the  “exclusive”. 
Hence  there  would  have  been 
no  incentive  for  the  photogra- 
pher to  take  it  in  the  first 
place. 

Frank  Desmond. 

256  Wricklemarsh  Road, 
London  SE3  8DW. 

I UNDERSTAND  that  the 
dead  driver  of  Dodi  Fayed’s 
car  was  over  the  French  chink- 
drive  limit  ami  not  certified  to 
be  a chauffeur  under  French 
law.  Does  this  mean  that  op- 
pressive legislation  against 

cars,  alcohol  and  the  press  is 
In  the  teWng,  or  is  mis  only 
reserved  for  pistol  shooters? 
Nicholas  RoyalL 
47  Elm  Park, 

London  SW2  2TX. 

QUITE  clearly  the  papa- 
razzi had  a major  roll  to 
play  in  the  tragic  accident 
But  why  did  they  bound  her? 
The  large  sums  of  money  they 
could  earn  from  foe  “right” 
photograph.  But  why  did  the 
tabloid  editors  pay  out  huge  . 


amounts  of  money  for  foe 
photographs?  Because  they 
sold  papers.  The  truth  is  that 
all  those  sad  people  outside 
Kensington  Place  were  actu- 
ally responsible  for  Diana’s 
death:  they  are  the  people 
who  today  will  have  rushed 
out  to  buy  foe  tabloid  papers, 
to  drool  over  picture  after 
picture  of  the  Princess,  as 
they  have  done  for  years. 
Neal  Underwood. 

Reading  Road.  North olt. 
Middlesex  UBS. 

THE  new  Protection  from 
Harassment  Act  may  pro- 
vide foe  answer  to  obtrusive 
photographers.  This  criminal- 
ises conduct,  which  foe  perpe- 
trator knows  or  ought  to 
know  causes  the  victim  alarm 
or  distress.  Civil  claims,  in- 
junctions and  restraining 
orders  are  also  available. 
TOiere  are  limited  defences, 
but  one  that  could  be  relevant 
is  that  the  conduct  was  pur- 
sued for  foe  purpose  of  pre- 
venting or  detecting  crime. 
Guy  Otten. 

Often  Penna  & Co,  Solicitors. 
339  Palatine  Road. 

Manchester  M22  4HH. 


Even  at  this  early  stage,  readers’  dissent  is  making  itself  felt 


BROADCASTERS,  .with 
Bfoeir  black  ties  and  can- 
celled programmes,  seemed 
determined  to  create  rather 
-than  reflect  the  mood  of  “a 
nation  in  mourning”.  Judging 
by  Sunday’s  normal  levels  of 
activity  in  parks,  pubs  and 
DIY  stores.  Don’t  they  realise 
that  foe  strange  mixture  of 
hedonism,  self-pity,  media 
manipulation  arid  nobless 


oblige  displayed  by  the  for- 
mer Princess  of.  Wales  in 
recent  years  . mattered  very 
little  to  most  people’s  every- 
day lives? 

C JR  Abbott. 

S3  High  Street. 

Hariow, 

Essex  CM17  OOP. 

I NEVER  realised  that  Diana 
had  single-handedly  led  the 


campaigns  for.  the  eradication 
of  Aids,  leprosy,  landmines, 
and  youth  homelessness.  And 
to  think  I had  always  as- 
sumed that  this  selfless  and 
sainfiy  woman  only  ever  used 
the  media  to  manipulate  her 
own  image. 

Mike  Poknrny. 

1 Nunnery  Stables, 

St  Albans, 

Herts  ALl  2AS. 


IP  THE  rest  of  us  drove  at  a 
homicidal  speed  in  the 
middle  of  Paris,  we  would  be 
arrested  and  put  in  a very 
unpleasant  French  slammer. 

For  once  Di  and  Dodi’s  luck 
ran  out.  aud  they  took  with 
them  a very  unfortunate 
chauffeur. 

Ted  Freeman. 

36  Rownbam  Mead. 

Bristol  BS8  4YB. 


Other  targets 
for  your  wrath 

“THE  House  of  Windsor  cynj- 
I cally  manipulated  a young 
woman  for  its  own  dynastic 
ends,  creating  a climate  that 
ultimately  cost  Diana  her  life. 
The  blame  for  her  death  lies 
not  with  the  press  but  with 
the  Windsors  and  their  syco- 
phantic courtiers.  To  coin  a 
phrase,  they  “have  blood  on 
their  bands”. 

Delwyn  Swinge  wood. 

39  Friem  Road 
London  SE220AU. 

1 THE  Establishment  might 
I well  attempt  to  use  Prin- 
cess Diana's  death  to  rehabili- 
tate foe  monarchy,  by  making 
use  of  foe  nation's  spontane- 
ous sympathy.  Her  tragic  fate 
is,  however,  surely  more 
likely  to  result  in  foe  rapid 
demise  of  the  House  of  Wind- 
sor once  the  public  realises 
that,  with  the  one  vibrant  and 
inspiring  member  of  foe  royal 
circle  now  gone.  Britain  feces 
the  unhappy  prospect  of  being 
ruled  by  an  outdated  pack  of 
cardboard  cut  out  figures. 

D B Smart. 

RenterwegB3. 

60323  Frankfurt/Main. 

I NOW  feri  real  anger  and 
contempt  for  the  Tory  MPs 
who  sought  to  boost  their 
lacklustre  careers  and  ingra- 
tiate themselves  with  a ma- 
nipulative future  king,  by  at- 
tacking her  every  move  in  the 
certain  knowledge  she  would 
be  unable  to  respond.  Topi- 
cally Mr  Hague,  In  his  insin- 
cere little  eulogy  to  the  Prin- 
cess and  her  concerns, 
couldn't  bring  himself  to 
utter  the  word  “landmines”. 
John  Curtis. 

9 Parkside  Gardens, 

Coulsdon,  Storey  CB5  3 AS. 
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Royal 

reality 

check 


Isabel  Hilton 


IT  WAS  wen  into  the 
tenth  hour  of  unbroken, 
unrelieved  and  repeti- 
tive Diana  coverage  that  a 
12-year-old  in  the  back  of 
the  car  protested.  “They 
didn’t  do  this  for  Dun- 
blane,” he  complained.  He 
was  right. 

The  death  of  any  young 
person  can  be  described  as 
tragic.  But,  as  the  12-year- 
old  had  perceived,  it  was 
not  the  youth— or  the  inno- 
cence— ofthe  victims  of  the 
weekend’s  traffic  accident 
In  Paris  that  determined 
the  response. 

This  was  not  about  the 
death  of  a human  being.  Xt 
was  the  canonisation  of  an 
unlikely  saint.  My  own  view 
Is,  no  doubt,  the  more  jaun- 
diced because  I spent 12 
hours  on  Sunday  in  a car, 
stuck  In  end-of-the-holidays 
traffic  jams.  But  from  the 
state  ofthe  roads,  I was  not 
the  only  person  trapped  in- 
side this  endless  obituary, 
without  relief  or  respite, 
battered  by  it  unto.  I was 
screaming  Inside  for  mercy. 

I began  the  day  as 
shocked  and  saddened  as 
the  next  person  by  the  vio- 
lent death  of  a fairly  mixed- 
up  young  woman  who  had 
made  a spectacular  career 
out  ofbeing  famous.  I 
ended  it  suffering  from  a 
dreadful  overdose  of  syn- 
thetic piety  and  longing  for 
some  ordinary  news  from 
elsewhere. 

The  death  ofDiana,  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  is  a major 
story  and.  no  doubt,  a 
national  event.  But  it  was 
not  the  only  thing  that  hap- 
pened in  the  world  at  the 
weekend,  and  surely  lam 
not  the  only  journalist  to 
feel  a touch  uneasy  at  the 
sight  of  the  nation’s  media 
surrendering  all  Judgment 
before  the  power  of  a myth 
that  they  themselves  did  so 
much  to  create. 

ThtottU  always  a tempta- 


Her  death  had 
removed  any 
capacity  to  see  the 
phenomenon  for 
what  it  really  was 

tion  to  mythologise  the 
dead.  Part  of  Diana’s  trou- 
bles stemmed  from  our 
strange  need  to  mytholo- 
gise the  living,  too.  We  cre- 
ated our  own  fairy-tales 
and  hung  them  on  a young 
woman  who  was  first 
buried  by  them,  then  took 
hold  and  retold  them  to  suit 
herself. 

Diana  became  the  most 
famous  person  in  the  world 
through  a deadly  combina- 
tion of  her  own  aptitude  for 
show-business  and  our 
fondness  for  monarchic 
myths. 

The  real  members  ofthe 
House  of  Windsor  were 
short  and  dull.  Diana  was 
tali  and  beautiful — afar 
better  candidate  for  the  role 
of  fairy  princess.  It  was  an 
extraordinary  piece  of  mar- 
keting in  which  the  occa- 
sional glimpse  of  more  sor- 
did reality  only  served  to 
spice  our  interest. 

That  much  was  not  hard 
to  see  while  she  was  alive. 
What  was  alarming  about 
all  the  coverage  on  Sunday 
was  that  her  death 
apparently  removed  any 
capacity  we  might  once 
have  had  to  see  the  Diana 
phenomenon  for  what  it 
really  was. 

Those  who  took  it  upon 
themselves  to  read  the 
desires  ofthe  nation  and  ca- 
ter for  them  sim  ply  ripped 
Off  their  professional  judg- 
ment and  leapt,  naked,  into 
the  warm  waters  ofthe 
myth.  Once  In  those  waters, 
they  all  but  drowned. 

Axe  we  really  a nation  so 

irrational  that  we  can 
wring  our  hands  about  a 
media  fixation  with  Diana 
which  allegedly  contrib- 
uted to  her  death  at  the 
same  time  as  we  wallow,  ob- 
sessively, in  the  aftermath 
of  that  death,  busily  spin- 
ning new  myths  as  we  con- 
demn the  manufacture  of 
the  old  ones? 

Of  coarse  her  death  is  sad 
— and  for  her  family,  no 
doubt,  deeply  palnfuL  But 
we  do  her  family  no  favours 
by  this  unmeasured  res- 
ponse, and  we  do  ourselves 
no  favours  either. 

Ifthereisa  lessonto  be 
learned  from  Diana's  death, 
might  itnot  be  that  fairy 
stories  are  not  always 
harmless— -and when  a 
nation  loses  Its  grasp  on  the 
difference  between  fairy 

stories  and  reality,  it  should 
be  the  media’s  job  to  favour 


reality? 


Balmoral  or  Thorpe  Park?  Rigid  duty  or  true  confessions?  Jonathan  Freedland  asks  if  royal  habits  can  change 

Silence  is  still  the  Wind^rWay 


ANGED  on  one  side: 

R Balmoral,  tweed  and 
salmon  fishing. 
Grouped-  on  the 
other.  Thorpe  Park, 
denim  and  the  Pizza  Hot.  At 
one  end:  church  on  Sunday, 
the  stiff  upper  lip  and 
respect  And  at  the  other- 
trips  to  the  multiplex,  hugs 
and  lots  of  love. 

In  the  age  of  Diana  there 
arose  two  royal  families,  dif- 
ferent in  every  aspect  One 
dung  to  the  virtues  of  formal- 
ity, distance  and  mystique. 
The  other  preferred  openness, 
warmth  and  even  passion 
Charles  embodied  the  first, 
while  his  younger,  exuberant 
wife  created  the  second.  Their 
sons,  William  and  Harry, 
spent  these  last  (and  forma. 
tive)  years  shuttling  between 
the  two.  never  more  visibly 
than  in  the  last  month. 

One  minute  they  were  jet- 
skiing on  the  Med,  all  T-shirts 
and  suncream,  the  next  they 
were  posing  for  a formal  por- 
trait by  the  River  Dee,  in 
jackets  and  lace-up  shoes. 
Hair  down  with  mum;  shirts 
buttoned-up  with  dad. 

For  the  boy  princes  this  can 
never  have  been  easy;  every 
child  of  divorce  has  felt  some 
of  that  strain.  Today,  cruelly, 
the  lads  are  free  of  it  they 
have  just  one  parent  now.  But 
some  questions  linger,  ones 
which  win  affect  not  just  the 
upbringing  of  William  and 
Harry  — who  could  face  a 
bleak  future  raised  by  a 
remote  father  and  staid, 
stuffy  grandparents  — but  the 
future  of  the  monarchy  itself 
Which  of  these  two  styles  will 
triumph  in  the  «nd,  the  moth- 
er’s or  the  father's?  Put  it  this 
way:  has  the  royal  family 


learned  the  lesson  of  Diana? 

For  the  Princess  of  Wales 
thought  up  a new  strategy  to 
save  the  royal  family.  She 
aimed  to  give  it  fresh  life, 
spreading  its  glow  to  genera- 
tions and  communities  that 
had  never  connected  with  it 
before.  Her  plan  was  to  make 
It  trendier,  less  formal  and 
more  concerned  with  those  on 
the  edges  of  society  — the 
kind  of  people  who  used  to  be 
swept  out  of  view  on  pre- 
Diana  royal  visits. 

It’s  no  surprise  that  among 
those  mourning  for  her  now  i 


more  like  the  rest  of  us  — 
Estuary  English  instead  of 
the  strangulated  vowels  of 
her  blue-blood  in-laws. 

The  strategy  worked.  On  a 
royal  visit  to  California 
nearly  two  decades  ago  — 
before  Diana — only  six  court 
correspondents  bothered  to 
make  the  trek.  The  Windsors 
were  suffering  a once-un- 
thinkahle  fate;  they  were  be- 


coming boring.  By  the  time 
Diaua-raanla  had  reached  ftm 
throttle,  the  press  corps 
following  a similar  trip  had 
become  bloated  to  nearly  a 


The  most  glaring  royal  act  was  the 
silence.  At  no  point  did  Charles,  the 
Queen  or  any  member  of  Diana’s 
erstwhile  family  step  in  front  of  a mike 
and  say  something.  Not  a word 


are  the  gay,  the  homeless,  the 
disabled  and  the  black  and 
brown.  If  she  had  been  a 
politician,  Diana  would  have 
been  lauded  for  identifying  a 
new  constituency,  a new  co- 
alition for  the  royal  family. 
She  wanted  to  be  the  out- 
siders’ princess.  But  she  has 
become  their  patron  saint 
instead. 

Despite  her  world  class 
looks,  *and  the  wardrobe  to 
match,  her  method  was  to 
drop  the  old  barriers  between 
the  palace  and  the  people.  She 
ran,  and  won,  the  mums’  race 
at  her  son’s  prep-school 
sports'  day;  she  splashed 
around  with  her  kids  at  a 
theme  park;  they  ate  take- 
away food.  She  even  talked 


thousand.  And  yet  the  early 
signs  are  that  Diana- ism  Hind 
along  with  Diana  in  that 
Paris  tunnel 

Charles  has  been  faulted  for 
taking  his  sons  to  chinch  just 
hours  after  hearing  the  news 
of  their  mother's  tfoa+h  forc- 
ing two  bereaved  children  to 
dress  up  and  appear  in  public 
— in  front  of  cameras  — at 
such  a desperate  time.  That’s 
hardly  fair:  for  the  religious- 
minded,  a bouse  of  God  is  the 
obvious  destination  in  an 
hour  of  despair. 

Stm,  there  was  something 
chilly  about  that  early  morn- 
ing tr{p  to  Crathie  Parish 
Church.  Diana's  name  was 
not  even  mentioned  during 
the  service.  The  best  the  Rev 


Robert  Sloan  could  manage 
was  an  oblique  reference: 
“We  remember  all  those  who 
at  this  time  need  Your  pres- 
ence, all  those  whose  lives  are 
darkened  by  tragedy  and 
grief;  who  need  to  know  more 
than  Tinman  comfort  and 

friendship.” 

More  arresting  stDl  was 
Charles's  body  language.  — 
the  semaphore  which,  at  fan 
earlier  time,  provided  the 
first  teQ-tell  dues  to  the  dete- 
rioration of  his  marriage.  He 
sat  at  the  back  of  his  car. 
wiiiinm  and  Harry  on  either 
side,  with  hJs  hands  in  front 
of  his  stomach,  his  fingertips 
joined  as  if  he  were  holding 
an  nnmwi  balL  Hie  was  not 
touching  Tim  sons. 

The  next  thought  was  un- 
avoidable: imagine  what  Di- 
ana would  have  done.  Her 
arms  would  have  been  around 
both  lads,  their  heads  clasped 
to  her  chest  One  or  all  of 
them  would  have  been  sob- 
bing. She  would  have  hugged 
them  tightly  because,  as  she 
once  said  in  a different  con- 
text, “Goodness  knows  they 
need  it”.  But  the  future  king 
could  not  hold  his  own  chil- 
dren — even  at  that  moment 

Perhaps  the  most  glaring 
royal  act  of  the  day  was  the 
silence.  At  no  point  did 
Charles,  the  Queen  or  any 
member  of  Diana's  erstwhile 
family  step  in  front  of.* a 
microphone  and  say  some- 
thing. Not  a word.  Just  foe 
bland  announcement  of  a 
Court  Circular:  . . the  royal 

family  learned  this  morning 
with  great  sadness  of  the 
death  of  Diana,  Princess  of 
Wales.  Divine  Service  was 
later  held . 

Loyalists  will  insist  that 


such  restraint  was  the  most 
course.  Not  for  the 
House  of  Windsor  the  gusby 
oonfesstanalism  ofthe  Oprah 
Winfrey  culture.  But  that  is  a 
red  herring;  no  one  wanted  or 
expected  a speech.  Charles  or 
his  mother  could  have 
stepped  forward,  merely  to 
say  they  would  be  speaking 
more  fully  at  a lata  stage  or 
to  askfortfme  and  patience  at 
fhig  time,  etc. 

In  an  instant;  the  Windsors 
would  have  been  transformed 
from  a-UoocQess  institution  to. 
a real,  flesh-and-blood  family. 


our  way  of  doing  things;  it’s 
time  to  put  the  mystique 
bade  la  the  bottle. 

. Underpinning  thsf  attitude 
will  be  a confidence  that  Jthe 
Windsor  way  is  the  right  way. 
Diana  broke  the  rules,  they 
will  quietly  murmur,  and 
look  where  it  got  her  — 
crushed  in  the  tin-can;  of  & 
Mercedes  driven  by  a glori- 
fied bofceF  doorman  on  the. 
piss.  Flaying.lt.  straight  may 

be  less  exciting.—  there  are 

few  nights  on  the  town  in. 
Royal  Deeslde — but  it’s  safer 
and  more  enduring:  Remem- 


Diana  broke  the  ruies,  they  will  murmur/ 
aixl  look  where  it  got  her -crushed  . 
In  a tin-can  Mercedes  driverr  by  a ; 
glorified  hotel  doorman  on  the  piss. 
Playing  it  straight  is  much  safer  • | 


At  a moment  when  the  natlnn 
was.  bathed  In  the  goodwill, 
that  can  follow  collective 
grief,  Her  MaJesty’s  subjects 
might  have  taken  a second 
look:  “See,  even  they  have 
feelings;  perhaps  they're  not 
so  heartless  after  alL" 

But  no.  The  royals  had  to 
stick  with  protocol,  they  had 
to  play  it  by  the  book.  One 
can  guess  at  the  conversation 
in  the  draughty  corridors 
and  sitting  rooms  of  Bal- 
moral Castle,  as  the  Queen, 
Prince  Philip  and  Charles  — 
the  board  of  the  Firm  — gath- 
ered in  the  early  hours  of 
Sunday  morning.  The  Diana 
era  is  over,  one  might  have 
said.  It  was  & 17-year  aberra- 
tion. Now  we  can  go  back  to 


her,  the  Queen  is  playing  the 
long  game.  She  knows  her 
forebear  Victoria  reigned  for 
the  best  part  of  seven  decades; 
she  probably  believes  the 
family  can  ride  out  the  detour 
that  was  Diana.  . 

ff  that  is  indeed  the  attitude 
— and  the  oTiiiriHthnaae  im- 
plied by  denying  Diana  the 
M works  for  Saturday’s  fu- 
neral suggests  It  is  — then  It 
only  confirms  how  out  of 
touch  the  royals  truly  are. 
They  stQl  don’t  get  it  Putting 
aside  the  fact  that  they,  too, 
break  the  rules  when  It  suits' 
them,  they  fall  to  realise  how 
much  tife  world  has  changed. 

• lfcey  .consider  that  a few 
comments  to  the  press  are 
beneath  them,  even  though 


Nelson.'  Mandela  was  quite 
happy  to  speak  to  Radio  5 
Live  to  share  his  feelings  for 
Diana  ^ add  to  ask  his  inter- 
viewer to  up,' because 

Tm  a little  bit  dear.  He 
knew  that  no  dignity  Is  lost 
when  great  leaders  speak  lik& 
human  beings.  . . 

In  Britain,  in  their  own 
kingrinmfha  Windsors:  ceded 
that 'ground^  to:  Tony  Blair, 
alto  wing,  him  to  capture  the 
public  mood  In  his  cracked* ' 
voice  remarks  - tin  Sunday 
morning.  The  truth  is  that  he 
seemed  more  upset  than  they 
did.  As  a result,  we  warmed 
to'  him  -7  and  felt  only  a chill 
from  Hi  pm;  " T*  ■ ?*\ ' . 

Diana,  understood  1990s 
Britain  and  the  world  in  a 
way  that  still  eludes  berfor- 
mer  husband.  hi s family; 

Heir  pet  causes  — Aids,  land-' 
mines,  child  Alness  — fitted 
an  era  which  fixes  on  individ- 
uals and  their  emotions  more 

than  abstract  ’’issues.’’ 
Charles’s  obsessions — archl-  - 
tecture  and  plants  — have  no 
such  resonance.  Even  his  con- 
cern fix*  inner  city  and  youth 
unemployment  has  never  had 


Diana’s  - impact,  simply  be- 
cause his  personal  manner 
has  always  seemed  aloof;  su- 
perior and,  yes,  royal. 

Just  as  Labour  had  to  mas- 
ter the  Importance  of  style  in 
politics,  so  the  royals  win 


soon  have  to  realise  that  these 
days  it  is  personal  connec- 
tion, not  Olympian  mystique, 
which  works.  They  can't 
claim  they  did  hot  know;  they 
had  the  best  tutor  in.  die 
world  at  :*their  -service  for 
nearly.20  years.  If  they  fail  to . 
heed  her  lesson  they  will  bury 
not  just  themselveeon  Satur- 
day — but  their  future,  too.'. 
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Press  for  a legal  right  to  inquire 
but  not  to  intrude 

The  problem  of  privacy  and  the  media,  says  Geoffrey  Robertson,  cannot  be  left  to 
self-regulation.  Britain  needs  a law  to  protect  both  the  public  and  the  public  interest 


DIANA’S  untimely 
death  win,  in  due 
course,  permit  a 
more  rational  discus- 
sion of  the  need  to  protect 
privacy  than  has  come  from 
the  present  surge  of  righteous 
anger  against  the  paparazzi. 

Her  very  absence,  as  an 
example  in  the  debate,  will 
help:  she  never  was  a para- 
digm case  because  of  the 
Faustian  bargain  she  seemed 
to  have  made  with  the  media 
at  times.  After  mourning  her 
loss,  we  should  wonder  why 
Britain  is  the  only  nation  in 
the  western  world  which  has 
persistently  declined  to  pro- 
ride legal  remedies  against 
privacy  violation. 

To  this  question  there  are 
several  answers,  none  very 
satisfactory.  When  It  was 
asked  a few  weeks  ago,  politi- 


cians such  as  Peter  Mand  el- 
son,  Steven  Norris  and  David 
Mellor  joined  editors  In  fear- 
ing that  a privacy  law  would 
cover  up  corruption  and  fi- 
nancial chicanery.  These  are 
covered  up  already  by  Brit 
ain’s  draconian  libel  laws 
(reference  Robert  Maxwell), 
and  the  argument  is  refuted 
by  America,  where  the  press 
remains  free  notwithgtanritog 
its  liability  to  actions  for 
gross  and  unjustifiable  pri- 
vacy Invasions.  It  is  not  be- 
yond our  wit  or  our  language 
to  define  laws  which  protect 
private  places  and  intimate 
relationships  but  not  busi- 
ness dealings  or  exercises  of 
power. 

it  may  be  said,  with  refer- 
ence to  that  “Last  Chance 
saloon”  In  which  the  press 
has  been  drinking  for  as  long 


as  memory  serves,  that  self- 
regulation  works.  It  is  to  give 
this  argument  plausibility 
that  media  proprietors  invest 
more  than  a million  pounds 
each  year  in  an  Insurance 
policy  called  the  Press  Com- 
plaints Commission.  Its  code 
of  conduct  is.  ignored  in  the 
interests  of  circulation,  and 
breaches  involve  no  fines  or 
payment  of  compensation  to 
victims.  This  is  the  one  confi- 
dence trick  that  newspapers, 
which  pay  for  it,  never  ex- 
pose. Why  not  call  their  Muff 
by  taking  the  PCC  privacy 
rules,  drafted  by  editors,  and 
enacting  them  in  a statute; 
leaving  a jury  to  decide  in 
court  whether  they  have  been 
broken  and  how  ranch  to 
award  by  way  of  damages? 

The  issue  will  come  into 
legal  focus  with  the  Govern- 


ments promise  to  incorpo- 
rate the  European  Conven- 
tion on  Human  Rights,  with 
its  Article  8 guarantee  that 
“everyone  has  the  right  to 
respect  for  his  private  and 
family  life,  his  home  and  his 
correspondence”.  It  will  not 
.create,  as  often  claimed,  an 
enforceable  right  to  privacy 

but  Will  tip  the  haTanra 

cases  where  courts  have  the 
discretion  to  weigh  compet- 
ing public  interests.  Gordon 
Kaye  was  unable  to  step  the 
Sunday  Sport  from  publish- 
ing photos  taken  by  Intruding 
into  his  . hospital  room  as  he 
was  coming  round  after  a 
brain  operation:  with  the  help 
of  Article  8,  the  case  might 
have  been  decided  differently. 

But  it  w£CL  stm  be  up  to 
plaintiffs  to  find  a conven- 
tional legal  doctrine  upon 


which  to  base  an  .action  be- 
fore foe  new  value  of  privacy 
can  assist  them.  In  some 
cases  this  will  not  be  difficult: 
for  example,  the  civil  action 
for  intentional  Infliction  of 
nervous  shock  can  be  de- 
ployed. (A  New  Zealand  judge 
was  recently  prepared  to  pro- 
vide a privacy  remedy  .tinder 
this,  heading  for  children 
whose  parents’ tomb  had  been 
used  as  the  location  for  scenes 
in. what  was  described  as  a 
“splatter  movie”). 

The  real  problem  is  .that 
English  law  is  more  attuned 


to  property  rights  than, 
human  rights.  Unless  victims 
can  demonstrate  damage  to 
physical  property,  for  exam* 
pie  by  trespass  or  theft  of 
private  papers,  their  pros- 
pects of  recovery  are  slim. 
Press  opposition  to  a’ privacy 


law  is  justified  to  the  extent 
that  it  may  threaten  to  sup- 
press revelations  of  real  pub- 
lic.interest  The  best  way-for- 
ward would  be  to  reform  the 
libel  laws  as  the  price  for 
deterring  only  the  publication 
of  unimportant  .private 
truths.  The  two  most  neces- 
sary reforms  are  to  place  the 
burden  of  proof  in  libel  on  the 

plaintiff  an ri  ft)  provide  the 

media  with  a “qualified 
privilege”  to  publish  -state- 
ments of  public  importance 
which  are  reasonably  be- 
lieved to  be  true. 

One  approach  which 'should 
not  be  adopted  is  that  sug- 
gested by  the  Calcutt  Com- 
mission, which  wanted  new 
criminal  offences  to  punish 
journalists  who  filter  private 
property  uninvited  or  photo- 
graph individuals  on  private 
land.  This  would  give  police 
unprecedented  powers  to  ar- 
rest reporters  and  camera- 
crews  as  they  go  about  their 
proper  business  of  In- 
vestigating crooks  and  con- 
merchants. 

The  lesson  from  American 
law  is  that  against  the  back- 
ground of  First  Amendment 
protection  of  press  freedom, 
the  civil  law  can  make  sen- 
sible exceptions  even  for  the 
privacy  off  public  figures.  - 

The  more  difficult  question 
Is  whether  it  should  be  ex- 


pressed in  legislation  or,  as  in 
the  US.  left  to  judges  to  decide 
on  a case  by  case  basis.  What 
has  £ made  that  development 
acceptable  In  the  US  Is  the 
powerful  presumption  In 
favour  of  free  speech  created 
by  foe  First  Amendment.  Al- 
though the  European  Conven- 
tion has  a guarantee  of  free 
speech,  it  is  subject  to  excep- 
tions and  there  Is  a danger 
that  British  judges  will  be  too 
ready  to  sutordihate  it  to  the 
privacy  interest 
. But  debate  should,  shift 
from  whether  we  need  a pri- 
vacy law  to  what  form  such  a 
law  should  take.  In  1994  the 
Lord  Chancellor's  department 
produced  a “consultation - 
paper"  outlining  a new  civil 
wrong  whereby  a victim 
could  sue'  over  the' infliction 
of  substantial  distress  by 
harassment  or  invasion  of 
rights  to  keep  health,  family 
or  personal  relationships  pri- 
vate, subject  to  a broad  public 
Interest  defence;  There  must 
come  a time  when  “consulta- 
tion" has  to  stop  and  British 
citizens  are  given  the  gyma 
rights  to  privacy  protection 
as  those  enjoyed  in  other 
European  countries. 


Geoffrey  Robertson  QC  is  the 
author  of  Freedom;  The 
individual  And  The  Law,  and 
Media  Law 
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COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  11 


We  said  don’t  do 
it,  Di,  but  felt  for 
her  when  she  did 


Untrue  image . ...  the  fiunUys last'fi^iiistmas card, 

i-V--  '*V«*5!*r 


Not  one  of  us 


In  the  US,  it’s  the  biggest  death  since  President  Kennedy.  Why?  Perhaps  because  Diana  had  a 
charisma  that  politicians  lack.  With  her,  it  was  because  she  didn’t  try  so  hard  to  appeal  to  the  people 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


THE  people’s  prin- 
cess she  should 
not  have  been. 
The  people  do  not 
own  princesses, 
and  anyone  who 
pretends  to  belong  to  them  Is 
creating  a cynical  illusion. 
The  people,  do  they  not,  hate 
politicians  whom,  they  vote 
for,  who  feel  their  needs,  and 
improve  their  lives.  Royalty, 
still  less  quasi-  or  pseudo-roy- 
alty is  something  else,  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  real 
life.  solve  no  problems, 
supplies  neither  bread  nor 
circuses  and  leads  us  no- 
where. Princess  Diana  de- 
serves our  regrets  and  her 
children  our  sympathy,  ana 

that,  surely,  is  the  end  of  u. 

Yet  we  know,  compelling, 
it  isn’t  so.  Mean  is  be  of Spirit 
who  resists  the  overwhelming 
truth.  You  cannot  argue  with 
the  tumult  and  the  weeping-  It 
isn’t  invented,  isn’t  trivial, 
isn’t  got  up  by  the  media,  isn’t 

cheap  prurience,  isn’t  some 


wild  mis-perception  of  the 
truth.  Everywhere  in  the 
world,  somehow,  it  Us  felt. 

What  is  more,  nowherein’tbe 
world  is  there  another  sou&of 
whose  death  that  could’ 
-certainty  be  said. 

" In  the  US,  where 
watched  it,  it’s  the 
death  since  President 
dy.  It  . has  the  same  sense  of 
reverberating  impart  across 
the  plains  and  over  thei. moun- 
tains, touching  same  part  of 
many  people.  Sonorous  net' 
work  anchor-persons  have 
taken  transmission  perches 
in  front  of  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace and  the  Tower  of  Condon 


meat,  to  be  shaking.  Princess 
Diana  could  claim  none  of 
this.  She  was  an  empty  vesseL 
She  had  no  formal  power.  She 
said  little  of  Interest  about 
twszJidng  in  jirWin-Tet  if 
(^BilLeilnton  were  :MHed  -to  ah 
- it  woufi£’nbt.give- 

a Kennedy eSque  my- 


It  surely  shouldn’t  be  so  — 
but  it  is.  Far  many  Ameri- 
cans, as  for.  many  others, 
president  and  princes  o& 
copy  the  emotional  ter- 
rain. This  tells  us  a lot  about 
what  has  happened  to  the  hi- 
erarchy of  public  life  In  the 

last  35  years. 

Both’-  people  were 
tend  In  their  prime,  incom- 
pletely fulfilled,  each  was 
glamorous,  mysterious  *rnd 
mmppiHny,  the  one  a hero  of 
his  time,  the  other  a heroine 
of  hers.  But  come  on.  yousayi 
This  cant  be  serious.  Kenne- 
dy was  the  leader  of  the  west- 
ern world.  He  didn't  die  in  a 
car'  smash,  tmt  ’.was  assassi- 
nated in  circumstances  that 

gave  rise  to  a wdter  of  Items. 
.The  very  foundations  of  the 

Republic  seemed,  for  a mo- 


thology.  The  netwmks 'would 
go  berserk;  and  the  country 
would-be  shocked.- But  only 
personal  affidonados  would 
be  touched/and  there  are  not 
many  of  fiwwt  TTmes  have 
changed,  and  political  leaders 
with  them.  v‘:  ' •' 

' Par  one  thing;  the  tasks  of 
Clinton,  hke  those  Of  Tony 
Blair,  are  smaller  foan  they 
we^  $ennedyT  apart,  from 

1 Mn-fn~hf»npnt  glanumr,  andthe 
'renee  of  danger  around  him. 
was  a man.of  awesome  global 
power,  (hie  reason  why  he 
wae&HBlng  wasfo&khe  had 
control  of  the  keys  of  foe 
he  had  .once 
toose.  -.. 

Tare  nowr  H&ndfestly 
Jhaa^-been.  -a 
wanning' of  wfeafwas'  cold; 
war,  and  die  heroic  posturing 
it  invites,  is  no  huger  a possi- 
The  last  man  whopre- 


an  . 

VftnflM 

Reagan  only  bad  to  make  a 
speech  about  the  evil  empire, 
and  people  once  again  as- 
sumed he  was  irreplaceable, 
i Por  raintm  and  Blair,  the 


tadra  are  much' less  writing 
The  modem  leader  deals  in 
torm<  of  compromise,  broker- 
age and  the  modest  improve- 
ment of  po6Sibly  incorrigible 
situations.  He  balances  ttm 
.{aidget,  and  thinks  about  the 
future  of  welfare:  vital  tasks, 
but  widely  unappreciated  and 
not  the  stuff  of  which  great 
men  are  seen  to  be  made.  . 

This  is  . equally  apparent  in 
-these. leaders*  self-presenta- 
tion- The  prime  goal  of  foe 
modem  leader  is  to  appear  as 
much  like  foe  ordinary  person 
as  be  «*rv  fltntrvn  tmd  Blair 
want,  above  aH,  to  seem  to  be 
-one  of  us.  They  wwit*  no  claim 
to  mystery.  They  find  this,  to 
ftfwnp  extent, 

...They  offer  themselves  as 
unique  leaders,  and  therefore 
as  conveyors -of  something  su- 
perior to  all  alternatives.  But 
grandeur  is  death.  Even  their 
solutions  tend  to  be  offered  in 
a voice  of  winning  self-efface- 
ment Even  as  they  take  on 
the  worid,  they  emphasise  the 
size  of-  foe  rather  than 
foclr  capacity  to  overcome  it. 
-But  foe  princess  was  almost 
none  of  these  things,  and  no- 
body.wanted  her  to  be,  . She 
nphaslsed  how  different, 
ot  bow  similar,  she  was.  By 
uctdation'  foe  could  appear 
affected  by  aspects  of  ordi- 
nariness: foe  had  been  sick, 
foe  had  a rotten  husband,  foe 
was  oppressed  by  her  superi- 
ors,  she  had  her  publicised  af- 


feirs.  She  became  famous  as  a 
victim,  as  well  as  a heroine. 

But  essentially  she  was  dif- 
ferent She  needed  to  be  un- 
reachable. She  could  make 
contact  for  as  long  as  she 
needed  to,  but  never  so  long 
as  to  imperil  foe  mystery 
with  which  she-  was  sur- 
rounded. This  doesn’t  imply 
falsity  or  Invention.  She  was 
a careftil  construct  but  of  her 
real  qualities  rather  than  arti- 
ficial ones.  She  was  just  bet- 
ter than  many  of  the  politi- 
cally elect  at  choosing  which 
partcOrerselfto  show. 

DOES  this  mean 
that  the  political 
world  must  stand 
transfixed  before 
her?  After  all,  we 
live  in  a time  when  political 
leadership  is  almost  univer- 
sally described  as  being  in  foe 
hands  of  pygmies. 

Clinton’s  lack  of  foe  right 
stuff  Is  so  commonly  taken  for 
granted  that  people  have 
stopped  even  mentioning  it  — 
perhaps  because  the  economy 
is  doing  well,  and  all  is  peace. 

So  foe  charismatic  appeal 
of  a non-politician  seems  ir- 
resistible. The  generous  de- 
cency and  the  apparently 
simple  morality  of  foe  Prin- 
cess about  such  matters  as 
mlww  arid  Aids  are  quali- 
ties, perhaps,  that  the  people 
thirst  for.  Yet  the  Diana  phe- 
nomenon is  surely  not  trans- 


latable. To  think  otherwise 
Is  not  only  illusory  but 
rather  dangerous.  The  exis- 
tential claim  for  personality 
alone  is  something  that  has  a 
limited  connection  with  foe 
complications  of  democracy. 
It  tends  to  be  the  claim  of 
dictators  everywhere  who 
think  they  can  change  the 
world,  which  Diana,  of 
course,  never  got  near  claim- 
ing to  do. 

What  she  might  have 
changed,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  foe  institution  that  she 
was  closest  to,  foe  one  that 
made  her,  foe  monarchy  it- 
self. She  was  the  only  mem- 
ber of  that  benighted  clan 
who  showed  any  sense  of 
how  monarchy  might  be 
made  relevant  to  the  public 
will  in  foe  modern  age. 

She  was  also  the  first  royal 
parent  to  groom  an  heir  who 
stood  a chance  of  breaking 
with  foe  anachronistic,  tight- 
arsed  poncing  about  that  has 
been  the  experience  of  monar- 
chy for  everyone-  now  alive. 
What  happens  now  to  the  heirs 
cf  the  House  of  Windsor  must, 
on  all  the  evidence,  be  a matter 
of  unmitigated  gloom. 

Just  now.  that  may  not  be 
the  point  The  flowers  keep 
felling  at  foe  gates  of  foe  Pal- 
ace for  a Princess  whom  the 
people  took  over  as  one  of 
them.  Her  essence  was  the  op- 
posite. Unlike  ber  rivals  for 
foe  people’s  love,  she  wasn't 


Ros  Coward 

PRINCESS  Diana  was  the 
most  famous  woman  in 
the  world.  As  such  ber 
life  had  a special  meaning  for 
women.  In  a period  of  pro- 
found social  changes  affecting 
women,  her  marriage  into 
royalty  shot  her  into  intense 
public  scrutiny  about  how  a 
modern  woman  and  wife 
would  behave.  Diana  became 
an  icon  because  of  this;  she 
symbolised  the  dilemmas  and 
choices  for  modern  women. 

There  can  be  very  few 
women  in  this  country  who 
did  not  in  deep  ways  empa- 
thise with  Diana  — with  her 
unhappy  childhood,  lonely 
marriage,  difficult  divorce 
and  the  struggle  to  share  her 
children,  and  more  recently 
ber  quest  for  a more  affection- 
ate marriage.  Many  aspects  of 
her  life  encapsulated  the 
events  which  so  many  women 
now  face  as  traditional  expec- 
tations disappear.  Women’s 
concern  for  Diana  and  how 
her  life  would  turn  out  was 
often  concern  for  themselves. 

It  is  strange  that  it  should 
be  so.  This  was  a woman  from 
a privileged  background  who, 
when  she  married,  had  expe- 
riences confined  to  a set  with 
limited  political  and  social 
outlooks  — hardly  an  auspi- 
cious origin  for  a woman  of 
foe  people.  Yet  the  circum- 
stances of  ber  life  bad  already 
put  her  in  touch  with  experi- 
ences becoming  increasingly 
common  in  families. 

She  was  the  product  of  a 
broken  marriage,  and  the  vul- 
nerability which  came  from 
that  experience  — and  subse- 
quent difficulties  — - created 
someone  with  for  greater  em- 
pathy and  sensitivity  than  is 
usual  from  such  back- 
grounds. When  Diana  mar- 
ried Charles,  many  of  foe  pop- 
ulation already  recognised 
her  symbolic  significance, 
was  a different  figure 
jjrevious  royal  women. 
Anne  bad  not  then. 
. her  image-change 
had  a reputation  as  an  aggres- 
sive harridan. 

Diana  was  attractive,  shy, 
and  lived  a “posh”  but  (for 
many  women)  identifiable 
sort  of  life.  She  shared  a flat 
with  friends  and  did  filling-in 
jobs  with  children  as  an  au- 
pair  or  kindergarten  teacher. 

As  an  active  feminist  at  the 
time,  I recognised  foe  propa- 
ganda potential  of  this  public 
marriage  of  modern  young 
woman  into  foe  ultimate  tra- 
ditional patriarchal  family. 
Feminists  then  were  still  ar- 
guing that  women  should  not 
give  up  their  lives  and  iden- 
tity for  a man,  and  foe  royal 
wedding  offered  a fUn  occa- 
sion to  promote  those  views. 

. Like  many  feminists  I wore 
a Don’t  Do  it,  Di!  badge  in  the 
weeks  preceding  her  wedding 
— one  erf  the  few  occasions,  it 
has  to  be  said,  when  feminists 
got  it  spot  on.  But  on  the  day, 

I gave  in  and  watched  foe 
wedding  entranced,  with  the 
same  sound  Issuing  from  a 
thousand  windows  nearby. 

After,  I became  more,'  not 
less,  fascinated.  There  were 
often  times  when  her  behav- 
iour seemed  incomprehensi- 
ble — rumours  of  separate 
lives,  of  strange  Sloan  ey  com- 
panions and  possible  affairs, 
of  anorexia.  But  what  gripped 
women  was  foe  struggle  she 
embodied  between  modernity 
and  traditionalism. 

How  was  Diana  going  to 
express  her  visibly  maturing 
sexuality  in  a stuffy  restrict- 
ing marriage:  what  sort  of 
cboices  would  she  make 
around  mothering;  would  she 
or  wouldn’t  she  observe  royal 
protoad;  what  sort  of  role 
would  she  carve  out  as  a non- 
working wife? 

Without  having  planned  it 
that  way.  I succumbed  to  ber 
charms,  fascinated  by  her  de- 
velopment from  gauche  girl 
into  a symbol  of  modern  sex- 


ual glamour.  At  a dismal  po- 
litical time,  with  Thatcherism 
threatening  a return  to  Vic- 
torian values,  she  often  even 
seemed  progressive.  Most  of 
the  time,  she  took  foe  deci- 
sions with  which  young 
women  could  identify.  She 
opted  for  casual  interactions 
with  the  public,  she  chose  to 
keep  her  young  children  with 
her.  she  breast-fed.  she  spoke 
up  on  the  need  for  fathers  to 
be  involved  in  parenting. 

Few  women  actually  saw 
her  as  privileged.  In  spite  of 
the  glamour,  she  exuded  a 
vulnerability  which  was  puz- 
zling, if  compelling.  And 
those  who  saw  her  in  foe  flesh 
fell  for  her  charisma  as  1 did 
after  hearing  her  address  — 
controversially  — a Catholic, 
pro-family  rally  shortly  after 
ber  separation.  Many  com- 
mentators criticised  her  for 
appearing  to  support  to 
organisations  which  crusaded 
against  divorce  and  railed 
against  single  mothers. 

But  Diana  astonished 
everybody  by  giving  a gentle 
and  extremely  liberal  speech 
calling  for  us  to  stop  Judging 
families  which  run  into  diffi- 
culties and  to  support  them 
instead.  What  came  over  was 
someone  who  understood  suf- 
fering all  too  well. 

I struggled  to  retain  a criti- 
cal distance  on  Diana  but 
when  Andrew  Morton's  book 
was  published  felt  completely 
partisan.  More  than  ques- 
tions about  foe  appropriate- 
ness of  royal  behaviour,  this 
now  seemed  to  be  a question 
about  foe  morality  of  a patri- 
archal marriage  and  foe  deep 
distress  this  could  cause 
someone  vulnerable.  In  spite 
of  beauty,  glamour,  wealth 
she  was  revealed  as  foe  vic- 
tim of  an  unhappy  childhood 
and  now  suffering  in  a desper- 
ate marriage. 

When  foe  separation  and 
divorce  became  official, 
women  sympathised  with  Di- 
ana for  becoming  like  them- 
selves. She,  too,  was  feeing 
what  so  many  others  bad 
faced  — foe  infidelity  of  her 
husband,  hostile  in-laws  and 
a struggle  to  retain  moral  au- 
thority over  foe  children 
against  the  odds.  Her  wealth 
and  status  didn’t  shield  her;  it 
just  meant  her  problems  were 
writ  large.  Her  status  exposed 
her  to  greater  loneliness  and 
the  hounding  by  the  press 
looked,  and  has  proved  to  be.’ 
the  worst  kind  of  harassment. 

The  language  and  Imagery 
which  Diana  has  used  has 
often  made  cynics  cringe. 
“Everyone  needs  hugs,”  she 
said,  and  “My  bulimia  was  a 
cry  for  help”.  But  again 
women  were  inclined  to 
translate  these  into  what  they 
knew  of  similar  situations. 
She  felt  uncomfbrted  In  her 
marriage;  she  wanted  her 
sons  to  be  modem,  able  to 
give  and  receive  physical  af- 
fection; she  wanted  to  find  a 
role  for  herself  when  she  had 
imagined  marriage  was  a 
meal-ticket  for  life;  she  had 
looked  for  a psychological  ex- 
planation for  her  self-damag- 
ing behaviour. 


SINCE  she  was  unedu- 
cated, and  moving  in  a 
world  of  courtiers 
where  left-wing  or  liberal  In- 
terpretations of  foe  world 
were  absent,  what  is  astonish- 
ing is  how  she  found  her  way, 
even  to  these  words.  Now  that 
her  life  is  forever  more  frozen 
at  this  point,  it  seems  extraor- 
dinary to  look  back  and  dis- 
cover how  unerringly  she 
found  her  way  to  liberal 
causes  — her  work  with  Aids, 
the  landmine  campaign,  ber 
empathy  with  the  most  dimin- 
ished people  through  political 
times  which  wanted  to  forget 
and  Mama  them. 

Tony  Blair  is  right  when  he 
said  that  foe  people  have  kept 
faith  with  Diana  through  all 
the  difficult  times.  They  have 
done  so  because  they  saw  a 
woman  who  was  struggling  to 
transcend  her  personal  diffi- 
culties and  make  her  life, 
which  had  become  so  grand, 
useful  in  commensurate 
ways.  It  is  both  foe  story  of  so 
many  ordinary  women 
emerging  scarred  from  a 
repressive  marriage  and  the 
story  of  a woman  rendered 
extraordinary  by  the  timo 

and  circumstances. 


Dorothy  Rowe  hopes  Princes 


THE  news  of  Princess 
Diana’s  . death 
shocked  me,  hut. 
what  shocked  me 
most  was  that  on  the  day  or 
their  mother's  death  her 

sons  had  to  Show  that  they 
were  good  boys  by  putting 
on  their  formal  suits,  g*»pg 
to  church  and  listening  to  a 
service  where  no  mention 
was  made  ofthelr  mother 
even  In  the  prayers.  Sadly, 
♦Hi  a shows  that  the  House 
of  Wfndsor.  Hke  the  Bour- 
bons. foe  last  of  French  roy- 
alty. has  learned  nothing 
and  forgotten  nothing. 

It  hardly  seems  possible 
that,  from  the  work  ofBfo- 
aheth  Kfibler-Ross  in  the 


1970s  an  the  stages  of 'grief 
to  the  present  wink  of  Susie 
Orbach  on  emotion  al  liter- 
acy, anybody  in  the  UK 
conld  not  know  how  Impor- 
tant it  is  to  grieve  and  to  be 
allowed  to  grieve.  This  visit 
to  church  illustrates  not 
only  how  ignorant  the. 
royal  family  is  of  what  it  is 
to  be  human,  hut  also  what. 
Utile  understanding  - they' 
have  of  what  non-royal 
people  think. 

. The  royals  might  have 
seen  in  Prince  William  a. 
young  man  dnnumsti.-ating 
the  lack  afemotton  consid- 
ered necessary  for  a ftalure ' 

king,  but  what  many. 

people  saw  was  an  act  of 


child  , abuse  meriting  a can 
totheNSPCC.  .. 

: Anyone  who  hassnffered 
a sudden,  unexpected  trag- 
edy knows  what  a fierce 
siid  straaee  experience  it 
is.  Your  first  reactioixis  one 
of  utter  disbelief.  This  can- 
not be  happening.  All  your 
surroundings',  even  _ . the 
.most  frmiHar  ones,  become 
strange.  You  don’t  know 
whether  you  are  in  a 'dream 
from  which  you  can’t  wake 
or  whether  your  life  is  in 
ruins./ This  sense  of 
strangeness  is  compounded 
if  you  are  tn  unfamiliar  cir- 
cumstances which  make  it 
bard  for  you  to  be  sure  that 
It  is  not  a dream,  or  If  the 


people  around  you  are  be- 
having in  ways  which  you 
feel  is  inappropriate  if  this 
terrible  tragedy  has  in  feet 
happened. 

Tmaghifl  ywn-  cffliftiston  if 
you  are  in  a church,  a place 
the  whole  purpose  of  which 

is  to  . help  people  come  to 

terms  with  death,  and  the 
people  there,  one  of  whom 
has  told  yon  of  the  tragedy, 
.act  as  if  the  tragedy  has  not 
happened  and,  indeed,  as  If 
the  person,  you  have  lost 
has  never  existed.  You 
jnlgh t even  tWnit  that  you 
are. going  ™*h. 

Some  people  hold  on  to 
this  disbelief  on  the  edge  of 
madness  to  ward  off  the 


how  to  feel 


next  experience,  that  of 
knowing  that  what  is  hap-' 
petting  isn’t  a dream.  Once 
you  let  yourself  know  that, 
the  pain  starts.  It  Is  terrible 
physical  pain,  the  kind  of 
pain  that  makes  you 
scream  and  howL  There’s 
no  aspirin  that  dulls  this 
pain-  Then'  yon  need 
around  you  people  who  can 
tolerate  this  dreadful 
sound,  and  can  also  toler- 
ate your  tears.  These  are 
tsars  that  need  to  be  shed 
because  with  their  shed- 
ding can  come  some  ease 
from  pain. 

These  tears,  so  science 
now  tells  us,  are  lifepre- 
serving. The  tears  we  shed 


when  peeling  onions  are  lit- 
tle more  than  water,  but 
the  tears  we  shed  in  emo- 
tion take  away  various 
chemicals  which,  if 
retained,  would  impede  the 
efficient  functioning  of  the 
auto-lxnmune  system  which 
maintains  OUT  health.  The 

death  rate  amongst  widow- 
ers in  the  12  months 
following  their  bereave- 
ment is  significantly  higher 
than  that  for  widows.  Not  a 
good  advertisement  for  the 
stiff  upper  lip. 

Next  comes  the  fear,  the 
fear  we  all  feel  when  we 
discover  that  there  is  a 
huge  discrepancy  between 
what  we  thought  our  life 
was  and  what  It  actually  is. 
You  feel  that  your  whole 
self  is  disintegrating,  shat- 
tering, disappearing..  This 
is  when  you  need  to  be  held 
because  someone’s  arms 
around  you  can  actually 
hold  your  self  together 
when  you  feel  your  self  fell- 


ing apart.  On  the  way  home 
from  church,  a good  father 
would  have  put  his  arms 
around  his  boys  instead  of 
just  counting  his  fingers. 
Despite  Diana’s  many  dem- 
onstrations, Charles  still 
hasn’t  learnt  the  wisdom  of 
holding  one  another  in 
times  of  grief 

These  stages  of  grief  ter- 
rible though  they  are,  have 
to  be  gone  through  to  get  to 
the  most  difficult  stage, 
which  is  to  reconstruct 
yourself  and  your  life. 
However,  shouting, 
screaming,  crying,  wanting 
to  be  held  are  not  what  the 
royal  family  regard  as  good 
behaviour.  Good  behaviour 
from  children  is  behaviour 
which  does  not  upset  the 
adults,  and  Diana’s  boys 
are  already  very  good. 

After  the  service,  the  Rev 
Robert  Sloan,  the  Church 
of  Scotland  minister  at 
Crathie,  said  that  the 
princes  “were  remarkable. 


They  were  very  good  in- 
deed, despite  what  must 
have  been  going  through 
their  minds  and  their 
hearts.” 

Being  good  will  from  now 
on  dominate  the  princes’ 
lives  even  more,  because, 
while  they  have  lost  a 
mother,  they  have  gained  a 
saint.  Living  np  to  the 
ideals  of  the  royal  family 
will  be  hard  enough,  but 
living  up  to  foe  Ideals  which 
people  will  impose  on  Saint 
Diana  will  he  impossible. 

Let’s  hope  that  the 
princes  have  learned  and 
will  always  remember  what 
their  mother  showed  them, 
that  the  best  kind  of  good- 
ness comes  from  knowing 
and  accepting  what  yon 
think  and  feeL 


Dorothy  Rowe  is  a psychologist 
and  writer.  Her  book  The  Real 
Meaning  of  Money  is  published 
by  HarperColllns  on  September 
15 
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THE  City  super-regu- 
lator, New-RO,  is 

understood  to  have 

taken  an  option  on  a 
new  headquarters 
outside  the  Square  Mile  — at 
Canary  Wharf;  the  docklands 
development  which  has  be- 
come a magnet  for  investment 
banks  and  media  groups. 

The  preliminary  decision  to 
secure  a site  at  Canary  Wharf 
for  the  huge  new  regulatory 
organisation  with  more  than 
2,000  employees  is  seen  as  a 
serious  setback  for  the  Corpo- 


ration of  London,  which  had 
hopes  of  securing  a berth  for 
New-RO  in  the  Square  Mile. 

The  belief  in  the  City  Is  that 
it  would  be  £ar  better  for  all 
concerned  if  the  new  regula- 
tor — like  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land — were  at  the  heart  of 
the  financial  centre. 

The  head  of  New-RO,  for- 
mer Bank  of  England  deputy- 
governor  Howard  Davies,  is 
thought  to  have  taken  an  op- 
tion on  the  Docklands  loca- 
tion last  week  when  he 
learned  that  several  other  fi- 
nancial groups  were 
interested. 

Mr  Davies  has  made  clear 
that  bis  first  priority  is  the 


Slowdown  relieves 
rate  rise  worries 


Mark  Milner 
Deputy  Financial  Edttor 


THE  Rank  of  England's 
hopes  of  keeping  in- 
terest rates  on  hold 
received  a boost  yes- 
terday with  the  latest  figures 
pointing  to  a slowdown  in 
Britain’s  economic  growth 
rate. 

Last  month  saw  the  manu- 
facturing sector  expand  at  Its 
slowest  rate  for  more  than  a 
year  while  lower-than-ex- 
pected  consumer  lending 
prompted  speculation  that  at 
least  some  of  the  windfall 
money  from  building  society 
conversions  is  being  used  to 
pay  off  debts. 

According  to  the  Purchas- 
ing Managers’  index,  con- 
sumer spending  continues  to 
be  buoyant  but  the  export  sec- 
tor remains  under  pressure 
with  almost  30  par  cent  of 
firms  reporting  failing  orders 
because  of  the  strength  of  the 
pound. 

The  latest  evidence  of  the 
squeeze  on  exporters  came  24 
hours  after  the  Governor  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  Eddie 
George,  warned  there  was  lit- 
tle the  authorities  could  do  to 
push  down  the  pound. 


Speaking  at  a central  bank- 
ers conference  in  Jackson 
Hole.  Wyoming,  at  the  week- 
aid  Mr  George  acknowledged 
that  the  pound  was  “clearly 
stronger  than  we  think  can  be 
sustained”.  But  he  said  much 
of  its  strength  was  due  to  fac- 
tors beyond  the  control  of  UK  j 

policymakers,  innlnriing;  nn-  I 

certainties  over  European ; 
monetary  union.  “We  just 
have  to  hold  on  until  the  situ- 
ation reverses  itself,”  he  said. 

Exporters’  problems  are  be- 
ginning to  have  an  Impact  on 
the  wider  economy.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Chartered  Institute 
of  Purchasing  & Supply: 
“While  the  recent  strength  of 
domestic,  consumer-driven 
demand  has  been  sufficient  to 
promote  growth  in  total 
orders,  falling  export  orders 
appear  to  have  had  a signifi- 
cant detrimental  impact  on 
the  overall  rate  of  growth.” 

Money  supply  figures  and 
consumer  credit  data  pro- 
vided additional  evidence  of  a 
slower  rate  of  economic 
growth.  M0.  the -narrow  mea- 
sure of  money  supply,  cover- 
ing notes  and  coins  in  circula- 
tion and  bankers’  deposits  at 
the  Bank  of  England,  grew  by 
an  annual,  seasonally  ad- 
justed 5 per  cent  in  August 


This  was  down  from  5.8  per 
cent  in  July  and  compared 
favourably  with  forecasts  of 
5.4  per  cent 

Net  lending  to  consumers 
was  also  sharply  lower  than 
predictions,  growing  by 
£507  million  in  July  compared 
with  City  forecasts  of 
£1.12  billion. 

According  to  economist 
Simon  Briscoe  at  Nlkko:  “The 
weakness  is  undoubtedly 
good  news  for  the  stable  inter- 
est rate  scenario." 

David  Coleman  at  CIBC 
Wood  Gundy  suggested  the 
figures  could  be  a double  Mow 
to  Britain’s  manufacturing 
industry.  “Looking  ahead,  the 
risk  facing  manufacturers 
comes  not  just  from  a shrink- 
ing export  market  hut  from 
slower  growth  in  domestic  ac- 
tivity which  the  data  on  MO 
end  consumer  credit  suggests 
may  already  be  beginning.” 

And  HSBC’s  UK  economist 
Jonathan  Loynes  warned 
that,  with  manufacturing  out- 
put down  in  the  second  quar- 
ter, the  Bank  of  England’s 
monetary  policy  committee, 
which  sets  interest  rates, 
“will  need  to  tread  very  care- 
frilly  over  the  coming  months 
if  they  are  to  avoid  tipping  in- 
dustry back  into  recession.” 


Burmah  Castrol  profits 
knocked  by  strong  pound 


Ian  King 

Burmah  castrol.  the  oil 
group,  admitted  yester- 
day that  sterling’s 
strength  bad  knocked  £21  mil- 
lion off  first-half  profits. 

Burmah.  which  depends  on 
overseas  markets  in  more 
than  50  countries  for  almost 
90  per  cent  of  its  sales,  said  it 
had  been  particularly 
wounded  by  the  rise  in  the 
pound's  value  against  the 
mark  and  the  dollar. 

However.  Burmah  — whose 
shares  rose  20Vjp  to  105Qp  — 
said  that  the  strong  pound 
had  only  imparted  on  the 
translation  into  sterling  of 
profits  earned  abroad,  insist- 
ing that  it  had  not  had 
any  effect  on  underlying  trad- 
ing. 

Overall,  Burmah' s pre-tax 
profits  during  the  first  six 


months  of  the  year  rose  by  6 
per  cent,  to  £134  million,  al- ; 
though  had  the  same  rates  of  | 
exchange  been  used  as  in  the 
same  period  in  1996,  the  jump 
would  have  been  by  23  per 
cent 

Announcing  the  figures, 
chief  executive  Jonathan  Fry 
said  Burmah’ s two  main 
businesses  — oil  and  chemi- 
cals — had  both  enjoyed 
strong  growth,  with  improve- 
ments in  profits  In  all 
areas. 

Mr  Fry  said  that  Castrol, 
the  oil  business,  had  achieved 
an  improvement  in  volumes 
of  6 per  cent  despite  flat  con- 
ditions in  the  world  market 
as  a whole,  while  chemicals 
had  grown  even  more  impres- 
sively. 

In  particular,  he  said  Cas- 
trol’s  operations  in  Europe 
had  done  well  as  a result  of 
effective  marketing,  while  the 


business  had  also  expanded 
in  the  United  States  and  the 
Asia  Pacific  regions. 

On  the  chemicals  side,  he 
said  the  group  had  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  an  economic 
upturn  in  the  US,  while  the 
operation  had  also  been  | 
helped  by  various  acquis i-  , 
tions  and  disposals. 

Mr  Fry  added:  “This  was  a ( 
most  pleasing  performance, 
and  we  are  confident  that  our 
operations  around  the  world 
will  continue  to  make  pro- 
gress during  the  rest  of  the 
year.” 

Elsewhere.  Bunzl,  the  ciga- 
rette filter  and  paper  manu- 
facturer. said  the  strong 
pound  had  hit  profits  to  the 
tune  of  £3.7  million,  although 
first-half:  pre-tax  profits  stai 
roee  by  12  per  cent  to  £57.2 
million. 

Bunzl  shares  fell  l'/ip  to 
234p. 


Nick  Cum  mino- Brace 

In  Bangkok 


Hang  Seng 


THE  crisis  in  Far  Eastern 
financial  markets  inten- 
sified yesterday  when 
the  Hong  Kong  stock  market 
plunged  more  than  5 per  cent 
after  its  worst  month  in  eight 
years. 

As  Thailand  said  it  would 
ask  the  World  Bank  to  stump 
up  a further  $25  million  (£15.5 
million)  in  loans  to  shore  up 
its  flagging  economy,  the  fall 
In  the  Hang  Seng  index  left 
the  Hong  Kong  market  more 
than  20  per  cent  off  Its  peak  of 
August  7. 

European-led  institutional 
selling  struck  first  at  Hong 
Kong  property  followed 
quickly  by  banks.  Analysts 
said  a sharp  drop  in  Cmna- 
related  stocks  suggested  that 
the  nervousness  might  be 
spreading  to  mainland  Chi- 
nese fonds. 

But  concerns  are  starting  to 
emerge  that  the  need  for  cash 
among  retail  customers  try- 
ing to  cover  their  positions  is 
forcing  sales  that  could  pre- 
cipitate a downward  spiral. 

Yesterday's  sell-off  came  de- 
spite a modest  firming  in 
overnight  bank  rates,  reflect- 


ing Investor  fears  that  the  au- 
thorities will  have  to  raise  in- 
terest rates  to  defend  the 
Hong  Kong  dollar's  peg  to  the 
US  currency. 

In  Thailand  the  govern- 
ment is  to  ask  the  World  Bank 
for  farther  funds  to  support 
companies  in  the  finanpj^i 
sector  which  have  been 
starved  of  liquidity  and 
driven  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 

The  extra  loan  wifi  raise  the 
IMF-sponsored  package  to 
£17-5  bflUan.  Despite  the  aid, 
the  baht  closed  fast  night  at  a 
record  low  against  the  dollar. 


In  Indonesia,  the  rupiah 
strengthened  yesterday  after 
the  central  bank’s  announce- 
ment on  Sunday  of  curbs  on 
forward  foreign  exchange 
dealings  by  non-residents, 
aimed  at  cooling  speculation 
that  forced  It  to  historic  lows 
against  the  dollar  last  week. 

But  the  slight  improvement 
in  the  rnpiah  is  over- 
shadowed by  the  authorities’ 
next  challenge  of  lowering  in- 
terest rates.  At  80  per  cent 
overnight;  there  have  climbed 
to  back-breaking  levels  for  In- 
donesian companies  and 
smaller,  cash-strapped  banks. 

Indonesian  authorities  may 
feel  inclined  to  wait  before 
reducing  rates,  after  the  bat- 
tering of  investor  confidence 
from  last  week's  dramatic 
falls  to  the  Thai  baht,  Philip- 
pine peso  and  Malaysian  ring- 
git as  well  as  the  rupiah. 

Economists  say  the  key  for 
the  region  may  now  be  Malay- 
sia, which  still  boasts  attrac- 
tive fundamentals.  But  Ma- 
laysia’s prime  minister, 
Mahathir  Mohamad,  has 
helped  to  obscure  these  at- 
tractions by  lashing  out  at 
foreign  foods  and  “specula- 
tors”, announcing  measures 
intended  to  curb  short  selling 
of  Malaysian  shares. 


I integration  of  all  City  regula- 
tors under  rate  roof 


The  headquarters  is  ex 
pected  to  be  in  foe  Colon 
nades,  avenues  which  run 
east-west  at  foe  foot  of  foe 


landmark  tower  at  Canary 
Wharf;  built  by  the  Relch- 
mann  brothers. 

Looking  like  a cross  be- 
tween the  lower  tier  of  a wed- 


ding cake  and  foe  Gotham 
City  set  Of  a Batman  movie, 
the  corporate  mansions  that 
line  foe  avenues  are  cur- 


rently 80  per  cent  let  to  com 
panies  Including  BZW,  Ogflvy 
& Mather,  London  Under- 
ground and  Credit  Suisse. 

Mr  Davies  is  thought  to } 


have  two  other  sites  on  his 1 
shortlist,  both  In  the  City  of  i 
London,  and  to  have  been 
checking  these  out  yesterday. 

The  first,  the  Kuwait  In- 
vestment Office  development 
at  St  Mary  Axe,  is  thought  to 
require  considerable  modifi- 
cation before  It  is  suitable  for 
occupation  by  New-RO  and 
this  might  have  discouraged 
the  energetic  Mr  Davies. 

Similar  reconstruction  is 
thought  to  be  necessary  at  an- 
other City  development. 
Thames  Court  on  the  Em- 
bankment A final  decision  Js 
to  be  taken  by  foe  frill  Securi- 
ties and  Investments  Board 
an  September  18. 


Although  oast  is  an  impar- 
taxit  consideration,  Mr  Davies 
regards  integration,  as  the 
- main  priority.  Canary  Wharf 
will  be  particularly  conve- 
nient tn  that  the  regulator 
with  the  biggest  staff,  the  Per- 
sonal Investment  Authority, 
is  already  there. 

' ft  Js  pointed  out  in  the  City 
fliat  in  the  past  firms  moving 
from  foe  Square  Mile  to  Ca- 
nary Wharf  have  experienced 
serious  staff  losses  because  of 
the  dtfficnlties  of  access  com- 
pared to  the  City. 

However,  this  win  soon  be 
partly  addressed  with  the 
opening  of  the  Jubilee  Line 
extension  next  year.  - 


Labour  ethics’  challenged  by  demonstrators  at  Farnborongh  PMcrrasu^GjwHAMTuwjra 


Foreign  policy  under  fire 


LABOUR’S  claim  to  have 
introduced  an  “ethi- 
cal” foreign  policy  was 
challenged  yesterday  when 
hundreds  of  demonstrators 
protested  against  the  arms 
trade  outside  a military 
equipment 'exhibition  at 
Famborough. 

Turkish,  Indonesian  and 
more  than  50  other  foreign 
delegations  have  been  in- 
vited to  buy  British  arms  at 
the  fair. 

The  demonstration, 
which  led  to  60  arrests,  was 
organised  by  the  Campaign 


Against  the  Arms  Trade 
(Caat).  It  argues  that  for 
the  Government  to  host 
such  an  exhibition  “gives 
the  green  light  to  arming 
some  of  the  world’s  most 
oppressive  regimes”. 

The  protesters  were 
joined  by  Kurdish  refugees 
whose  banners  condemned 
Turkish  generals  as  “war 
criminals”  tor  suppressing: 
the  Kurdish  PKK  left-wing 
nationalist  movement. 


Turkey  has  announced  a 
10-year  defence  modernise 
Hon  programme  and  wH 
spend  £8  billion  on  new 
tanks,  attack  helicopters, 
submarines,  frigates  and 


missiles.  Vickers  Defence 
Systems,  which  builds  the 
Challenger  2 tank,  and 
British  Aerospace,  already 
upgrading  Turkish  Rapier 
anti-aircraft  wtarfiaa,  are 
among  the  British  firms 
looking  tor  a share. 

More  than  200  companies 
are  exhibiting  at  the  Royal 
Navy  and  British  Army 
Equipment  Exhibition, 
which  opened  yesterday. 

This  year’s  foeme  Is  logis- 
tics and  equipment  support 
and  among  those  announc- 
ing orders  yesterday  were 

BAe  Maira  with  a £62Ji  mil- 
lion order  from  Kuwait  for 
Sea  Skua  missiles. 


Edited  by 
Alex  Bmmmer  ^ 

THE  DECISION  by  the 
Personal  Investment  Au- 
thority to  faie*  disciplin- 
ary action  against  .financial 
advisers  DBS  Financial  Man- 
agement  over  pensions  mis- 
jwTT’ne  Is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant so  far  taken  by  the 
reeulator  of  retail  financial 
services.  It  refutes  the  view 

that  todftpwiHftnf-flnanrial  ad- 
visers were  innocents  to  foe 
pensions  mis-selling  scandal, 
compared  with  the  larger 
players  like  the  Prudential 
and  Lloyds  Bank;  and  that 
practitioner  involvement  In 
regulation  is  essential. 

Although  DBS  may  have  a 
less  impressive  national  pro- 
file than  many  of  thepuMidy- 
qnoted  financial  service  pro- 
viders, it  is  none  the  less  a 
very  powerful  group. 
Through  its  network  of  more 
than  2,600  advisers  nation- 
wide, It  services  more  than 
500,000  clients  who  believe 
they  are  dealing  with  a pre- 
mium organisation.  They  are 
dearly  not  The  Imposition  of 
a fine  of  £429.000  for  Its  failure 
to  keep  proper  track  of  pen- 
sions mis-seffing  by  Us  own 
representatives  and  those 
that  have  joined  DBS  since 
the  poor  pensions  advice  was 
given,  points  to  grave  lapses 
in  standards. 

Just  how  serious  these  are 
and  how' many  people  have 
bought,  duff  pensions  as  a 
resell  of  DBS’s  advke,  and 
how  much  the  advisers  are  ; 
putting  aside  to  deal  with  i 
epmpensation  is  impossible  to  1 
fcelL  Unlike  the  other  regula- 
tors  thfl  PIA,  for  reasons  un- 
known, appears  unwilling  to 
be  frilly  transparent  on  these 
matters,  even  though  they  are 
of  immense  public  interest 
It  is  also  fascinating  to  note 
that  throughout  the  process 
when  DBS’s  affairs  were 
being  examined  by  toe  PlA'a 
pensions  monitoring  unit,  the 
chairman  of  DBS,  Ken  Davy, 
appeared  to  believe  that  it 
was  satisfactory  for  him  to 
remain  on  the  HA  board.  It  is 
only  now  — after  the  disci- 
plinary action  has  been  deliv- 
ered — that  he  has  decided  to 
stand,  down.  It  is  this  clouded 
judgement  Which  has  led  so 
many  consumers  of  financial 
services  to  become  suspicious 
of  allegedly  “independent”  fi- 
nancial advisers  who  so  often 
aeon  more  concerned  with 
collecting  their  commissions 
and  fees  than  the  well-being 
of  clients.  The  quicker  that 
the  super-regulator  New-RO 
is  to  place  and  the  old,  sloppy 
system  of  self-regulation  for- 
mally replaced,  along  with  its 
system  of  praetkmer  policing, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  all 
Involved. 


Bumpy  landings 

ONE  OF  the  most  diffi- 
cult tasks  for  economic 
policymakers  is  engi- 
neering the  soft  landing.  In 


tite  case'of  the  UK  stoceihe 

election,  three  forces  have 
been  exerting  downward 
pressure  oh  the  expansion  si- 
multaneously: the  strong 
pound,  rising'  interest  rates 
and  tighter  fiscal  policy. 
Judging  from  the  latest  data, 
they  are  aR  beginning  to  have 
an  effect  and  unless  there  is  a 
sudden  reversal  in  the  value 
of  the  pound,  the  risks  in- 
creasingly are  an  the  down- 
side, which  is  not  quite  what 
the  Chancellor.  Gordon 
Brown,  may  have  ordered. 

The  most  dramatic  figure  is 
the  sharp  fail  in  the  purchas- 
ing managers  index,  now 
widely  regarded  as  a good 
proxy  tor  conditions  In  foe 
economy.  This  ML  to  5L3  in 
August,  the  weakest  reading 
ta  more  than  a year  and  only 
just  above  foe  SO  mark  which 
Js  regarded  as  a sign  that  the 
economy  is  to  positive  terri- 
tory. Among  the  »win  factors 
influencing  the  purchasing 
managers  Index  has  been 
weakening  export  orders, 
with  more  than  30  per  cent  erf 
firms  reporting  weak  orders. 
As  worrying  tor  the  Chancel- 
lor is  that  the  weakness  of  the 
export  sector  — on  which  foe 
five-year  upswing  in  the  econ- 
omy has  heen  based — seems 
to  be  spreading  to  the  domes- 
tic economy  too,  with  invest- 
ment weakening. 

. But  it  is  not  just  the  pound 
which  is  slowing  activity.  The 
four  increases  in  interest 
rates  since  the  election  ap- 
pear to  have  taken  some  of 
the  bite  out  of  the  consumer 
credit/  money  supply  data 
which  were  far  weaker  in 
July  than  expected.  Gross 
lending  suggests  that  much  of 
the  windfall  cash  has  been 
us^d  -to  repay  debt  rather 
than  on  the  predicted  spend- 
ing spree.  As  for  the  growth 
in  the  money  supply  it  is  mo- 
derating with  foe  year-on- 
year  growth  In  narrow  money 
— just  one  guide  to  spending 
and  fixture  inflation  — down 
to  5 per  cent  to  July  from  5£ 
percent 

Given  the  impact  which  the 
over-valued  pound  is  having 
oh  the  economy,  the  Chancel- 
lor appears  to  have  been  cor- 
rect in  his  judgement  that  the 
combination  of  the  strong 
pound  and  tighter  monetary 
policy  would  be  enough  to 
slow  demand,  without  new 
taxes  on  consumption.  Had 
Mr  Brown  taken  foe  advice  of 
the  City  hawks.  It  is  more 
likely  that  he  would  be  facing 
the  harder  landing  which 
policymakers  around  the 
worid  strive  to  avoid. 


City  wonfemWis 


1 A tfUTING  snappy  head- 
WW  lines  for  economic 
V V analysis  Is  not  the 
easiest  task.  “Broadening  eco- 
nomic recovery"  is  foe  usual 
Still  foe  teenage  scribblers 
are  trying  hard.  Flemings 
have  opted  for  the  cerebral 
approach;  Chancellor  Kohl’s 
travails  are  headlined 
“Bonn’s  Meiaterblundecers”. 
Foreign  & Colonial’s  emerg- 
ing market  team  prefers  well- 
tried  route.  Their  man  in  Is- 
tanbul reports  the  latest 
electoral  reform  as  “Turkey 
votes  for  Christmas”.  But 
special  mention  must  go  to 
BZW  for  their  report  on 
second-quarter  growth  in 
Italy  — “Ciampi  on  the  won- 
der horse”. 


multinationals 


Wager  Caere 


TAX  authorities  around 
the  world  are  malting 
life  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult for  multinationals,  with 
British  companies  at  the  top  of 
the  hit  list,  according  to 
research  published  yesterday. 

Three-quarters  of  UK  firms 
operating  globally  have  at 
ready  been  investigated  try  the 
inland  Revenue  over  their  In- 
ternal pridne  nbUrtpg.  Most 
regard  pricing” 

issue  as  toe  biggest  tax  prob- 
lem they  face. 

They  have  become  more 
worried  about  the  threat  trf  in-' 
vestigation  since  research  by 
accountants  Ernst  & Young  in 
1995,  concern  is  now  greater  in 
the  UK  ft«m  in  any  developed 
country  except  Canada. 


TOURIST  RATES—  BANK 


Eight  out  of  U)  multination- 
als around  the  world  said  they 
expected  to  be-  investigated 
over  transfer  pricing-  Their 
fears  stem  from  the  rising  in- 
terest shown  bytax  authorities 
in  cross-border  transactions 
wWiht  companies,  HTK^  by  foe 
yireegfl  this  hag  had  in  extract- 
ing h&OT  tax  payments.  The 
Ernst  & Young  research  found 
that  mmpantag  had  only  a 50- 
50  *hgrw»  of  winning  a battle 
against  tax  collectors.  . 

The  film's  director  of  trans- 
fer pricing  services,  John  Hob- 
star,  said:  “Fiscal  authorities, 
Including  the  UK.  are  concen- 
trating more  resources  an  it. 
And  firms  may  end  qp  felling 
between  the  cracks  that  arise 
from  differing  national  rules" 

The  Revenue  has  promised 
to  issue  new  rules  on  transfer 

priHng  this  anturnn. 


Australia  2.14 
Austria  20.00 
BelyiurrvSa.73 
Canada  2.18 
Cyprus  0JJ4  0 
Denmark  1049 
Finland  8.64 


Franca  8.S5 
Germany  2.84 
Greece  44025 
Mona  Kong  12,13 
India  sasQ- 
iratand  U» 
Israel  5.70 


Italy  2J00 
Malta  0JI2 
Netnertawis  3.18 
New  Zealand  2M 
Norway  1T.77 
Portugal  266.26 
Saixfl  Arabia  5.94 


Singapore  Z3B 
8aum  Africa  724 
Spain  236.30 
Sweden  1247 
Swtoeriand  23* 
Tbrkay  258.600 
USA  1-5760 
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Racing 
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Graham  Rock 


THE  British  Horserac- 
es Board  Is  ooufUeot 
gat  the  Haydock 
Park  Sprint  Cup  and 
ue  September  Stakes,  the  two 
major  races  due  to  be  staged 
on  Saturday,  will  be  saved. 

It  was  decided  by  the  BHB 
to  cancel  all  five  of  Saturday's 
scheduled  race  meetings,  but 
Paul  Greaves,  head  of  the 
race  planning  department. 

said  that  it  had  been  agreed  in 

principle  that  the  two  Group 
races  would  be  run.  and  ar- 
rangements are  expected  to 
be  finalised  this  morning 
"Obviously  our  priority 
was  to  take  the  first  decision 
regarding  Saturday's  meet- 
ings, and  now  we  are  address- 
ing the  problem  of  ensuring 
that  these  two  important 
races  are  not  Lost,”  he  said. 

Pears  that  Pontefract  might 
be  lost  to  the  weather  receded 
yesterday  after  the  course 
passed  an  afternoon 
inspection- 

parts  of  the  track  had  been 
left  under  water  by  a heavy 
storm  on  Sunday,  but  the  turf 
is  drying  well  and  the  meet- 
ing will  take  place  "barring  a , 
monsoon,”  according  to  the 
manager,  Norman  GundUL 
The  ground  is  soft,  good  to  ! 
soft  in  places,  and  those 
drawn  low  seem  to  be  at  a 
slight  disadvantage  on  easy 
ground  when  the  fields  tend 
to  run  wide  into  the  straight 
Very  few  of  the  88  declared 
runners  have  experience  on 
testing  going,  but  one  who 
seems  ideally  suited  by  the 
mud  is  Halxnan error,  whose 
only  success  of  the  season 


came  on  a similar  surface  at 
Dowaste  in  spring,  with 
staMe  jockey  Jimmy  Fortune 
unaWe  to  make  the  weight, 
Joe  Panning  takes  over  in  file 

WWW.  Timeform.  Com.” 
Handicap- 

Halmanetxor  (4.45)  ran 
well  enough  when  sixth  to 
stable  companion  Fame 
Again  over  the  course 
distance  to  suggest  he 
go  close  today. 

On  that  occasion  he  was 
hampered  when  trying  to 
wake  ground  entering  the 
short  straight,  and  was  not 
disgraced  to  be  beaten  about 
Six  lengths 

Kieren  FaBon  rode  a win- 
ner at  Hamilton  yesterday  to 
draw  level  with  the  sus- 
pended Frankie  Dettori  in  the 
race  for  the  Jockeys'  title,  hot 
the  mundane  Scottish  meet- 
ing win  not  be  forgotten 
quickly  by  Richard  Qnfwn, 
who  made  a successful  return 
to  the  saddle  on  Generosity  fn 
theEBF  Maiden  Stakes. 

- Quinn  fractured  his  wrist 
.when  falling  at  Brighton  on 
July  is  and  had  been  out  of 
the  saddle  for  seven  weeks  be- 
fore winning  on  Paul  Cole's 
colt.  The  4-6  favourite,  who 
holds  a Derby  entry,  had  to 
work  bard  to  justify  his  short  i 
price. 

"The  horse  got  a bit  upset,"  i 
explained  file  jockey,  “and  he 
was  headed  briefly  in  the  dos- 
ing stages  before  battling 
back.  It  certainly  tested  my 
fitness.  I Just  want  to  get  my. 
head  down  now  end  ride  as 
many  winners  as  possible. 
There’s  plenty  to  look  - for- 
ward. to,.,  including  ..Central 
Park  at  Doncaster  next 
week." 


Swain  on  top  Down  Under 

SWAIN  has  been  given  69  | September  20.  Doe 
kilos,  about  10  stone,  bv  eer.  the  Good wi 


O kilos,  about  10  stone,  by 
the  official  bandicapper  for 
the  Melbourne  Cup  at 
Flemington  on  November-4, 
the  highest  weight  for  29 
years,  writes  Graham  Rock. 

The  King  George  winner 
is  set  to  concede  about  7lb 
to  another  Godolphin 
entry.  Classic  Cliche  (60kg), 
who  is  a likely  challenger 
for  Australia’s  most  fitm- 
ous  race  provided  he  runs 
with,  credit  in  the-  Irish  St , 
Leger  at  Tbe  Cmrragh  an 


September  20.  Double  Trig- 
ger, the  Goodwood  Cup 
winner,  has  been  given 
59kg,  two  more  than . his 
brother.  Doable  Eclipse, 
who  was  behind  Double 
Trigger  and  Classic  Cliche 
at  Goodwood,  but  who  went 
on  to  land  the  TimaialA 
Stakes  at  York  last  month. 

A further  four  kilos  1 
lower  in  the  weights  is 
Grey  Shot,  who  finished  a 
respectable  seventh  to 
Saintly  in  the  big  race  last 
year.. ...  - / ■>?:  < 

}J:.q 


Double  jeopardy . . . Washington's  Terry  Alien,  who  twice  ran  in  touchdowns,  is  this  trrra*  sandwiched  by  the  Carolina  defence  photograph,  alan  maruh 

NFL  review 

Aikman’s  artistry  sinks  Steelers 


Tran  In  New  York 


THE  Dallas  Cowboys 
shrugged  off  their  off- 
the-fleld  travails  to 
hammer  the  Pittsburgh 
Steelers  In  the  first  gamp  of 
the  American  football  season. 

Barry  Switzer,  the  Cowboys' 
coach,  did  little  to  bis 
reputation  for  doziness  by 
turning  up  at  Dallas  airport  in 
the  off-season  padring  a pm 
in  his  carry-on  bag.  For  that 
fit  of  absent-mindedness  the 
NFL  fined  him  $75,000 
(£47,000),  a record  for  a coach. 
Jerry  Janes,  the  Cowboys’ 
owner,  showed  his  discontent 
by  refusing  to  say  whether 
Switzer  would  remain  as 
coach  after  this  season. 

Michael  Irvin,  whose  tribu- 
lations ofl^the  field-  are 
■ • 


matched  by  his  receiving  abil- 
ities an  it  and  Troy  Aikman 
seemed  track  to  their  best  Aik- 
man,  making  bis  126th  NFL 
start,  gave  Kordell  Stewart, 
making  his  first  for  the  Steel- 
ers, a lesson  in  the  art  of  big- 
play  quarterback  work. 

A firman  threw  four  touch- 
down passes  for  only  the  third 
time  in  his  career,  two  to  Ir- 
vin, who  caught  seven  passes 
for  353  yards.  It  was  Aikman's 
most  proficient  game  since  he 
threw  for  four  TDs  against 
| the  Buffalo  Bills  in  .foe  1993 
Super  BowL 

Dallas,  moreover,  may  have 
found  another  potent  offen- 
sive weapon  in  Anthony 
Miller,  a receiver,  who  was 
picked  up  as  a free  agent  In 


jason.  I the  second  quarter  he  made  a 
whose  tribu-  { 31-yard  catch,  then  caught  a 
» field-  are  ] 12-yard  TD  to  start  foe  rout 

-m  -■<*  * tar*  £&flS&a.-  • ' 


The  San  Francisco  49ers 
were  rocked  13-6  by  the 
Tampa  Bay  Buccaneers,  los- 
ing their  future  Hall  of  Fame 
receiver  Jerry  Rice  in  foe  pro- 
cess. He  was  carried  off  in 
foe  first  half  after  injuring  his 
knee  when  the  tackle  Warren 
Sapp  dragged  him  down  by 
his  face  mask.  The  All-Pro 
receiver  is  expected  to  miss 
the  rest  of  foe  season,  and 
Sapp  was  also  Involved  in  a , 
tackle  that  left  foe  49ers’  I 
quarterback  Steve  Young  con- 1 
cussed.  Young,  hampered  by 
leg  and  head  injuries  last  sea- 
son, left  foe  game  on  the 
49ers’  first  possession. 

Xn  Seattle,  foe  New  York 
Jets  equalled  foeir  win  total  of 
last  season  by  thrashing  the 
heavily  favoured  Seahawks 
43-3.  Nefl  O’Donnell  threw  a 
career-high  five  TD  . passes  to 


give  Bill  Parcdls  his  first  win 
as  the  Jets’  new  boss. 

"I  realise  that  it’s  a long 
season  and  it's  Just  one  step,” 
said  ParceDs,  who  last  year 
coached  the  Super  Bowl  run- 
ners-up New  England  Patri- 
ots. His  former  team  did  not 
miss  a beat  under  foeir  new 
coach  Pete  Carroll,  beating 
the  San  Diego  Chargers  41-7 
inPoxboro. 

Washington  did  something 
no  other  team  could  do  in 
1996-97,  beating  foe  Carolina 
Panthers  at  Ericsson  Stadium 
Terry  Allen  ran  for  141  yards 
and  two  TDs  to  hwnd  Carolina 
their  first  defeat  in  the  10-game 
history  of  foeir  new  stadium. 
The  Panthers  had  allowed  only 
one  TD  in  the  second  half  of 
last  season  but  foe  Redskins 
doubled  that,  fairing  advantage 
of  four  turnovers."  -‘  ‘i- ‘ J ’ 


In  Baltimore  Rob  Johnson, 
making  his  first  NFL  start, 
threw  a 28- yard  TD  pass  to 
Jimmy  Smith  with  six  min- 
utes remaining  to  lift  Jack- 
sonville Jaguars  to  a 28-27 
win  over  the  Ravens. 

The  Tennessee  Oilers,  relo- 
cated after  37  years  in  Hous- 
ton, won  their  first  game  in 
Memphis  at  the  Libert)-  Bowl, 
24-21  over  Oakland  in  over- 
time. Only  30.171  fans  showed 
up  at  the  62.000-seat  stadium 
for  the  first  NFL  regular-sea- 
son game  played  in  Tennessee. 

The  Miami  quarterback 
Dan  Marino  struggled  in  his 
200th  game  but  Olindo  Mare 
kicked  his  first  three  NFL 
field  goals  and  foe  safety 
Shawn  Wooden  came  up  with 
three  turnovers  to  allow  foe 
Dolphins  to  hold  off  foe  visit- 
- ihg  Indianapolis  Colts  18-10.' 


Athletics 


Lifeline 
but  also 
warning 
forBAF 

Duncan  Mackey 


BRITISH  athletics  has 
been  thrown  a financial 
lifeline  but  has  also 
been  warned  to  get  its  house 
in  order  because  this  may  be 
its  last  chance. 

The  Amateur  Athletic 
Association  of  England  has 
responded  to  the  plea  for  help 
from  the  poverty-stricken 
British  Athletic  Federation 
by  making  £45,000  available 
for  the  next  two  months  while 
foe  sport  awaits  £1.4  million 
of  National  Lottery  funding. 

The  AAA  money  will  be 
used  to  cover  the  salaries  of 
five  English  coaches,  three 
development  officers  and  ad- 
ministration costs.  It  lifts  the 
threat  of  redundancy  from 
Bruce  Longden  and  Carl 
Johnson,  the  coaches  who 
guided  Sally  Gunnell  and  Jon- 
athan Edwards  respectively 
to  international  success. 

“This  money  resolves  the 
immediate  cash-flow  problem 
and  gives  the  sport  the  oppor- 
tunity to  put  In  place  safe- 
guards to  make  sure  it  doesn’t 
happen  ogam.”  said  the  AAA 
chairman  David  Cropper. 

The  approach  to  ihe  AAA 
was  a major  dimbdown  be- 
cause the  two  organisations 
have  been  at  loggerheads  fur 
several  years  over  who 
should  control  the  sport.  The 
.AAA,  with  more  than  £1  mil- 
lion in  reserve,  is  foe  richest 
of  the  BAF’s  constituent 
bodies. 

The  BAF  is  due  to  start 
receiving  the  Lottery  money 
within  foe  next  few  days,  al- 
though there  will  not  be  a 
one-off  lump-sum  payment  as 
it  bad  envisaged. 

The  Ukrainian  shot  putter 
Aleksandr  Bogach,  stripped  of 
his  gold  medal  and  $60,000 
(£37,000)  prize-money  after  test- 
ing positive  for  ephedrine  at 
fast  month’s  world  champion- 
ships, is  to  sue  the  American 
company  Universal  Nutrition 
which  he  alleges  did  not  list 
the  stimulant  as  an  ingredient 
in  its  product  Quick  Energy. 

However.  Universal’s 
spokesman  Tim  Tan  turn  said: 
“It  is  common  knowledge  that 
ephedrine  is  an  ingredient  in 
foe  product" 
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COURSE  SPECUUSIS 


Trainer  watch 


Horaa  1bi4ib  their  first  ran  lira  new  tainarteflOy— robBAtera: 4.30  CMef  Pradattf. 
R Hanoi  to  Mbs  K GeaYK  5J0  Muhande . J Gosden  to  G Moore. 

PnatefractZIS  Mayflower  Pont  )Bric*B  <o  U Tompteto  4.15  totoeadg.EAtetaiaMaJ 
I Jormn;  4.45  Bataleur.  &8se  J Bower  to  GWooOanm;  $.15  IteBns,  G Moore  to  JwakMfgK. 
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Results 


HAMILTON 

na  i,  double  AUrnrn.  j waavar 
(1-Sav); ft,  laihi (10-1):3,  DaaMe Star 
(5-1).  4 ran  8. 14.  (N  Jofwatari)  Tots;  tt.10; 
a=:J&H.CSRB4JS. 

U6  1,  CRAMARV,  0 DvfflaH  (0-1  h ft, 
rtnrana  MUftu  (25-1);  3,  Bah  Bar 

(1V2);4,  TnaatWata  (100-1).  5-Tlsv  Ertk- 
ino.  18  ran  ix.  A [Mrs  A Sartnbank)  TMK 
I CT .30;  Cl .30,  M.B0.  C2A0.  OF;  Cltaxo.  C£#: 
C147^4.  Trh  C818J2. 

3.1  Si  % OtaBICMITV,  T QaKHI  [*-&** 
a,  OB  ol  Ota  (20-1}r  3,  Ora wirt 
Baanaoa  (6-2).  7 ran  ML  5.  (P  coib)  Tota: 
cr  jbc  ci  Jft  torn,  op;  tarn  csf;  07.01 
L4&  1,  AMTAHCTK  STOMH,  t Norton 
(B— Ifc  *,  P-lfc  ».  XrjXj 

f 10— II.  15  ran  IX  M.  (H  Fahoy)  T:  E6X0! 
OL0a£»5aCL60.DF.-£&4  a TrhrC232C0.  . 
CSf:C<9jT.  Trt  £45757. 

4.18i  1,  SUEDOBO,  A Potl  (20-1);  t, 
hHM  Bay  (14-1);  3,  MBart  Wri  I 
)ft-1)S  4,  Hafto  pE-1).  VUW  Neural  Ka».  | 
18  ran  SM.  IX  Ml  |J  QoUai  Tota  Ci5.7Tt 
aJD,E4JD.C2.10,Df;  £3780.  Trior  E80&7D. 
CSP;  Cm49- Trt  Cl  ftOLSB. 

4Mt  1.  MARCH  CMfSADBl  K FfllSn 
re-ak  X Baiailuf.  (18-3;  X 
ABM  (11-4tkvV  T ran  X IX  (B  HanOury] 
Tom  sadfc  CZSO.  CftlO.  DP;  CT.7D.  CSF: 


C2L58.  Tn  CB4  7S  NR:  Tazbarl. 

JACKPOT*  £1347830. 

PUMVOm  C1TO.10.  QBABPOTk  C»Ja 

HEXHAM 

XJDO,  1,  LBAA  M THB  DARK;  A Thomton 
(13-21:  X Tatar  Lady  (Mtav);  3,  My 
Maafla  (iS-2).  10  ran  7,  IX  (Ms*  L Siooain 
TM«  «.4fc  Eftaa  £1.1  A ClJXL  DP  »JXL 
Trte  C17.W.  CSF;  £17^7.  Til;  E83.B8.  NR: 
MnnMUl  Lord 

XJOe  1.  nvi  Dft  VALSR,  K Jetinaon 
(3-1);  X Mm  Ban*  po-if  *,  Spnto- 
«r*a  Haas*  (3-1)  S-Blav  Penwlek'* 
Brtrthar.  B ran  T1.  2a  [R  Jonnton)  Tow: 
CX7Q;  C1.7Q.CU0.  DP:  C780.CSF.  £27 8a 
SjOOi  1,  D1MIMUIOH  TIBI,  A Dobbin 
(14-1);  *,  UQtaOeutor  (10-11  tty);  X 
DiuatfBala  My  (3-1).  8 ran  X 4.  (W 
McK«ton)  Tow:  £2180;  E250.  Cl  AO.  Cl 60. 
OB  £1580.  CSF:  CBM. 

»»  i.  Tumn  bodqrt,  a Down  , 
to-D;  X RaM  Kta  (li-£):  X QH-*  AJ- 
*•  (8-atav)  B ran  22.  B.  (Mrs  Dianna 
Sfjrar)  Tata  CUD:  Cl 8a  Cl. 70.  d.iO.  DF: 
E&.10.  CSF:  £3X48,  Td-.CBXDa. 

«Oi  1,  RBB  BOH,  U A FttessraM 
(1S-81BV):  X.  Motto*  Chain*  (14-1);  3, 
mglftaail  Wag  g-1).  a tana.  X (U  SlalByl 


M 1®  19 


19  167  114 

16  « 361 

12  !J0  10 


Tota:  1530,  Cl.ia  C2.S0.  £2 B0.  DF  Clb  10  rock  I *-11  9 ran  1.  tin.  fj  Kalhortonl  Tola. 

Tna  C111SL  CSF:  £27.43.  Tn;  E1B7.72.  E2.B0.  Cl. 10,  Cl.70  1520  OF  £630  TrlO' 

4JOi  1,  V35TTISLD  BBT,  Derek  Byrne  C17.10.  CSF;  £1344. 

(*-it  X Eatat*  arm  |B-««):  X »U«a»0TitM.A  QUadPOT:  E3.00 


COMMENTARY  RESULTS 

PONTEFRACT  971  981 

FOLKSTONE  972  982 

ALL  COURS£S  COMMENTARY  0891  ggg  780 
ALL  COURSES  RESULTS  0891  222  790 

CMia  coar  W whm  «41  tbkc.  US  ftc,  Abum  Howl  Lnaxai  EC3A4PJ. 

^Guardian  Ointhractive 


Hodgson  in 
pursuit  of 

goalkeeper 


Russell  Thomas 


Roy  hodgson  win 
move  back  into  the 
transfer  market  to 
protect  Blackburn’s 

early  supremacy  in  the  Pre- 
miership after  a worrying 
week  of  injuries. 

The  leaders'  manager  saw 
Colin  Hendry  suffer  concus- 
sion In  a sickening  collision 
on  Saturday  and  Is  monitor- 
ing his  captain’s  condition 
closely.  And  five  days  earlier 
he  lost  his  goalkeeper  John 
Filan  with  a fractured  arm  in 
the  7-2  rout  of  Sheffield 
Wednesday. 

Hodgson  is  likely  to  offer 
about  £750,000  for  Maik 
Taylor,  out  of  favour  at  South- 
ampton. as  cover  for  his  Aus- 
tralian goalkeeper.  Filan,  a 
close-season  £700,000  signing 
from  Coventry,  will  probably 

be  out  until  the  new  year. 
Goalkeeping  cover  is  an  even 
greater  priority  given  the 
England  international  Tim 
Flowers’s  lack  of  frill  fitness 
after  a groin  problem. 

Southampton  signed  Taylor 
from  Barnet  for  £500.000  in 
January  and  he  played  an  Im- 
portant role  as  they  avoided 
relegation  last  season.  But  the 
former  soldier  has  been 
pushed  out  of  the  first  team 
this  season  after  Paul  Jones’s 


arrival  from  Stockport. 
Saints'  manager  Dave  Jones 
now  has  a surfeit  of  goal- 
keepers. with  Dave  Beasant 
due  to  return  soon  from  a 
month’s  loan  at  Nottingham 
Forest 

Jones  may  raise  more 
money  by  selling  David 
Hughes  to  Wolves.  Mark 
McGhee  hopes  to  recruit  the 
midfielder  for  about  £250,000 
after  frilling  to  sign  the 
£2  million-rated  Sasa  Gurdc 
from  Aston  VlHa.  Hughes.  24, 
who  has  played  for  Wales 
at  under-2X  level,  has 
been  on  the  transfer  list 
at  The  Den  since  last 
and  is  on  a week-fco-week 
contract 

Nottingham  Forest  are  to 
be  floated  on  the  Alternative 
Investment  Market  this  year. 
Initial  reports  suggested  a 
£20  million  float,  and  the  for- 
mer Chancellor  Ken  Clarke 
may  well  take  a leading  role 
in  steering  his  favourite  club 
on  to  the  market  The  pro- 
ceeds will  ‘Tie  used  solely  for 
the  benefit  of  Nottingham 
Forest",  their  statement  «Md- 

Nigel  Wray,  a member  of 
the  consortium  who  took  over 
the  club  last  season,  said: 
“I  am  delighted  to  say  that 
everyone  who  supports 
Nottingham  Forest  now  has 
the  chance  to  share  in  the 
i fortunes  of  the  club.” 


Everton  watch 
Rosier  summit 

Manchester  city’s  i on  an  Italian  24-: 
manager  Frank  law  student  Michel 
Clark  will  today  ask  who  claims  he  has  i 


Manchester  city’s 
manager  Frank 
Clark  will  today  ask 
TJwe  Rosier  to  commit  him- 
self long-term  to  Manches- 
ter City,  knowing  that  a 
reftasal  may  well  see  the 
German  striker  return  to 
the  Premiership  with 
Everton. 

Clark,  whose  team  have 
yet  to  win  a First  Division 
game  this  season,  and 
City’s  chairman  Francis 
Lee  will  meet  the  28-year- 
old  Rdsler  and  his  repre- 
sentatives to  discuss  a new 
three-year  contract. 

Everton’s  manager  How- 
ard Kendall,  who  made  an 
Inquiry  for  Rosier  a month 
ago.  is  following  develop- 
ments closely  as  he  at- 
tempts to  introduce  a new 
striker  to  partner  Duncan 
Ferguson. 

Clark  said:  “I  don’t  want 
to  sell  Dwe  and  I shall  be 
sitting  down  with  him,  try- 
ing to  sort  things  out  once 
and  for  all.  I'm  confident 
that  we  can  come  to  an 
agreement  and  end  all  the 
speculation  about  him  leav- 
ing the  club.” 

Rdsler  was  first  offered  a 
new  contract  at  the  end  of 
last  season  and  intimated 
that  he  would  be  happy  to 
stay  with  City  in  the  First 
Division,  but  the  issue  has 
dragged  on. 

Clark  wants  Rosier  on  a 
longer  contract  because  be 
would  be  available  next 
summer  on  a free  transfer 
under  the  Bosman  ruling. 
City  may  take  a gamble 


Olympic  Games 


on  an  Italian  24-year-old 
law  student,  Michele  Zeoli, 
who  he  has  received 

an  offer  to  join  time  Mains 
Road  club. 

Zeoli  was  a member  of  It- 
aly’s gold-winning  twin  in 
the  World  Student  flawwi 
in  Sicily  and  says  he 
received  City’s  offer  after 
playing  in  the  1-0  victory  in 
the  final  over  South  Korea 
last  Friday. 

A left-sided  defender  with 
the  Italian  minor  (dub  Pro 
Vercelli,  Zeoli  said  he 
would  Wflltp  a ligrfgtnu  thin 
week  — "it’s  all  happened 
so  quickly  that  I need  time 
to  think  about  it” 

Reading’s  chairman  John 
Madejski  has  dismissed 
claims  of  a crisis  after  a dis- 
mal start  by  Terry  Bulli- 
vant’s  team,  bottom  of  the 
First  Division  with  only 
one  point  and  one  goal. 

"There’s  no  panic,”  he 
said,  “but  dearly  we’ve  got 
to  start  scoring  goals  and 
getting  into  winning  ways 
as  soon  as  possible.  Fm 
sure  once  everything  gels 
there  will  be  no  stopping 
them.”  Bullivant’s  side 
tonight  entertain  QPR, 
whose  manager  Stewart 
Houston  was  jeered  by  Cans 
after  Saturday’s  4-0  defeat 
at  Nottingham  Forest. 

The  former  Scotland 
striker  Dnncan  Shearer  has 
joined  Inverness  Caledo- 
nian Thistle  on  afiree  trans- 
fer from  Aberdeen. 

Gillingham  have  paid 
£140,000  for  Brentford’s 
centre-back  Barry  Ashby. 


Sydney  set  to  include  golf 


BIRDIES  and  eagles  are 
likely  to  introduced  into 
the  Olympics,  after  yester- 
day’s announcement  that  the 
International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee president  Juan  Anto- 
nio Samaranch  will  meet 
leading  golf  officials  at  the 
Ryder  Cup  in  Vaiderrama 
this  month  to  discuss  includ- 
ing the  sport  In  the  Sydney 
Games  In  2000. 

Gilbert  Felli,  the  sports  di- 
rector of  Sydney  2000,  is  hop- 
ing that  an  agreement  can  be 
reached  between  golf  authori- 
ties, the  IOC  and  the  Sydney 
organisers.  "We  think  the  out- 
come [of  the  proposed  meet- 
ing] will  be  positive."  he  said. 


He  added  that  although  “in 
principle”  the  programme 
was  meant  to  comprise  289 
events,  up  from  271  in  Atlanta 
last  year,  “the  door  is  never 
definitively  dosed”. 

If  golf  is  included  it  may 
pose  the  organisers  a head- 
ache. because  they  want  a 
rnnaimnm  10^200  participants. 

Kayak  slalom  is  to  return  to 
the  Olympic  programme  in 
Sydney  along  with  two  tram- 
poline events  incorporated 
into  the  gymnastics  time- 
table. There  will  also  be  a 
women’s  water  polo  tourna- 
ment, provided  the  Interna- 
tional Swimming  Federation 
approves. 


Arriving  from  different  directions . . . Andy  Goodway  from  Yorkshire  and  the  Australian  Shaun  McRae,  right,  team  up  to  coach  Great  Britain  photograph:  andrew  wahley 

Goodway  and  McRae  take  over  reins 


Andy  Wilson  finds  an  exile  in  Paris  and  an 
Australian  caHed  up  to  fend  off  Kangaroos 


THE  unlikely  combina- 
tion of  a Briton  based 
in  Paris  and  an  Aus- 
tralian who  once 
coached  New  Zealand  has 
been  handed  the  daunting 
task  of  steering  Great  Britain 
to  their  first  series  victory 
over  Australia  since  1970. 

Andy  Goodway’s  appoint- 
ment as  coach  for  the  three 
Tests  at  Wembley,  Old  Traf- 
ford  and  Elland  Road  in  No- 
vember was  acknowledged  by 
the  Rugby  Football  League’s 
technical  director  Joe  Lydon 
as  “the  worst  kept  secret  in 
rugby  league”.  But  the  choice 
of  the  St  Helena  coach  Shaim 
McRae  as  his  assistant  came 
as  a surprise. 

McRae  was  the  Australia 
coach  Bob  Fulton’s  right-band 
man  on  the  1990  and  1994  tours 
and  for  the  1993  World  Cup 
final  at  Wembley.  But  he  lost 
the  job  for  the  1995  World  Cup 
because  his  Canberra  dub  had 
signed  with  Super  League,  and 
instead  be  took  a position  with 
die  New  Zealand  team. 

He  set  out  his  domestic  cre- 
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UADMQ  WORLD  RAMKotos  (us  un- 
less Rated):  1.  T Woods  1l.22pt»  gvmo« 
a G Norman  (Aus)  11.04.  3,  E Els  (SA) 
••83;  4,  N Prlco  (Dm)  9.48:  S.  C Montgo- 
merie (GB)  9-24;  8.  T Lehman  &B&  7.  P 
Mtefcstson  833, 8.  M OzaJd  (Japan)  &1K  9. 
M O'Meara  7.57;  10.  D Lowe  111  7,69;  11,  J 
Leonard  eso.  12.  9 Hoch  AGS:  13,  F Cou- 
ples &S4,  14.  S OVington  (Aim)  643;  IS,  N 
FatOO  (GB)  B 46. 

Tennis 

us  om  (New  York):  Third  nwk 

S e««Mn  (Sol « H Gumy  (Am)  6- 1.6-4. 

*-*■  9 L*r**on  (Si")  w F Mae- 
genl  (Br)  6-2.  fr-4. 6-ft  W Fareaha  (SA)  M 
J Ornate  lob  _ (US|  5-7.  7-6.  6-3,  6-0. 

cak  Id)  7-8.  e-s.M*-1-  <GB)  b* D 
Wbiiibmi  Fourth  i wdi  I Bpfctau  (Rom) 
bt  A Coeaer(SA)  7-6-  6-4.  J Novotna  (CO 
(X  M J Fernandez  (US)  7-5. 6-4:  L Pa— e 
port  (US)  to  M Serna  (Sp)  8-0.  6-3;  A 
VpnohoE  Wearto  (Sp)  bt  R McOuHlaA 
tAua)  6-1. 8-2;  ■ IBnola  (Swttz)  bt  F Label 

(A rg)  &-0.  6-2. 

Cricket 

U-17  COUNTY  CHMCMNSW  FINAL 
(Br«  day  or  two).  Wore— ton  Northamp- 
tonshire 162no.  Hampshire  45-5. 

American  Football 

WHj  Buffalo  13.  Minnesota  34:  OaeMnaO 
3*.  Aruona  Zl : Detroit  2ft  Attain*  in 
M4mi  IS.  tmflanapolte  10;  New  England 
4i.  San  Dleflo  T.  NY  Oaraa  31.  RUM— 
phla  17:  Pittsburgh  T.  Delia  37;  Si  Lain 
38.  New  Orleans  24;  Tennessee  24.  OaK- 
land  71  (otj:  Baittmora  27,  Jacksonville  2K 
Denver  19.  Kansas  City  3:  SaNtta  3.  NT 
Jets  41;  Tampa  Bay  13.  Ben  Francisco  & 
Carolina  10.  Washington  24. 

Baseball 

MAJOR  LUauB  Wear  l.eag— c Clare- 

Mrtd  9.  CMcago  Cubs  5;  Detroll  2.  mtadai- 
Jfflia  1;  Toronto  ft  Florida  B;  Baltimore  L 
ny  Meta  4:  my  Yanks—  3.  Montreal  Z 
aueago  Whin  Sox  3.  Houston  1;  Kansas 

CUy  4.  St  Louis  6;  tehreuwe  3.  Pltbtiwgh 
Z Minnesota  a.  Cmemnatt  ft  Cotorede  M, 
O— land  4;  Lob  Angel—  1 (to  ID).  S— Bto  ft 
son  Oego  ft  Texas  3:  Son  Fmtoeo  *, 
Anaheim  7;  Boston  ft  Atlanta  7. 

Bowls 

ATLANTIC  RIM  CHAMPIONSHIPS 

(Uandrtndod  Walla).  Rmd  11.  * 

(A  Simon)  bt  Arg&ftflna  04  Cabrera) 
jS-fr-.F-gVl  (M  PH—)  to  Canada  (On- 
*5" M *-18:  koS— a (M  Johnston)  bt 
“JM*  LWs)  25-23;  Spate  |C  Totoman  > 
M Israel  (C  Prager]  85-18;  Jersey  {K  Hot- 
man)  bt  S Africa  (J  PeseKk)  25-24;  Ns. 
-Ha  U J^er^  u Scottond  {J  Llndora^ 
»-24;  Mm  (B  Morgan)  bt  NaftartanM 
ID  van  Oeun)  25-4.  ft—  On.  1 mi  m 
A>g«iiina  26-20;  ffnpoit  M Csnwla 
^ M OS  tt-lft  hr— I bt 

J— n 20-18;  Jersey  bt  8 Africa  20-10: 
Trirtloml  tn  NamUa  2V-1S;  WM—  fat 
Netherlands  2b-9.  Hmsm  IS.  an— and  bt 
yowsret  25-19;  Wales  fat  Canada  2fr-i0- 
« US  25-lft  Mb-  fat  Spain 
25-13;  SAM—  bt  lerael  25-kSoaO— dbr 
Jw— V&2*  *»■  « Naomrismto 

•—■■■I*"  « enghmd 26-8; 
gtre  btCawsda  20-14;  o— rase*  to  US 
»■  bt  Spain  22-21;  SAM— M 
to/Mifr-M:  loo  do—  M Jersey  23-17; 
MiiWa  w Nettnrunda  3&-VL 


dentials  when  he  became  St 
Helens’  coach  in  January  1996 
and  immediately  guided  them 
to  a Super  League  and  Chal- 
lenge Chip  doable.  However, 
the  British  authorities  have 
previously  resisted  giving  a 
foreign  coach  a role  with  the 
national  team. 

‘1  don't  see  any  problem,” 
said  McRae.  “I  would  have 
dene,  before  I took  on  the  job 
with  New  Zealand,  but  that 
experience  showed  me  that 
you’re  Just  a professional 
coach  trying  to  help  titeplay- 
ers  you’re  It  would 

thrill  me  to  be  part  of  a team 
which  regained  the  Ashes  for 
Great  Britain.” 

Explaining  the  appoint- 
ments of  Goodway  and 
McRae,  who  will  he  joined  by 
a skills  and  conditioning 
coach  to  be  announced  in  the 
next  two  weeks,  Lydon  said: 
“We  wanted  a coaching  team 
to  take  us  through  until  the 
World  Cup  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  next  autumn,  so 
these  appointments  are  for  14 
months.  Andy  win  be  the 


i Rowing 

WOULD  CHAMPIOMMHP  (Aiguabalatta. 
Fr*  M— > c— la—  pah* 

(bast  winner*  to  samMlnala.  other*  to 
repechage):  Haw I If  Iratand  (N  Maxwell/ A 
O’Connor)  Amiri  40aec.  Ha—  St.  1.  Den- 
mark 8.4ft  4.  08  (A  Tockar/U  Louzatfo) 
8J7.  He—  3.  Switzerland  8A7.  U8M> 
— W nmrt—  (a—a  (winners  to  final, 
otnsra  M repechage):  Ha—  1:  1,  Denmark 
000;  ft  OH  (A  Bum  Wat— n/N  Strange/J 
i Williamson)  ft07.  He—  — France  5-56. 
Coated  fewra  (winners  to  final):  Ha—  1i 
Fran—  All.  He—  8i  1,  Italy  414;  2.  GB  (M 
Johneon/E  coodsiG  McAdar—re  trap- 
mere)  BA4.  Ufito—  rieaiMe  ae— to 
(winners  to  semi-finals,  others  to  repe- 
chage): He—  It  1.  Switzerland  &21;  4,  GB 
(7  BerSngfieMAM  Beachey)  63A  He— » 1. 
Germany  A20:  ft  Ireland  (N  Morahan/G 
Towey)  &40.  He—  Sr  Ualy  AM.  Ha—  4i 
Poland  8.1V.  UP— l|W  r— aarvplw 
re— to  (winners  to  DnaL  others  to  repe- 
ohags):  Ha—  1i  1.  Ireland  (J  Annetrong/B 
Dotanm  Byrnwe  OWin)  ftfift  Ha—  2> 
Italy  ftas.  qua— pH  an— a (winners  lo- 
samMlnais,  others  to  repechage):  Ha— 1« 
Italy  S.47.  Ha—  fib  Netherlands  A44.  Ha— 
tor  Francs  A44.  Coral  at— a Mm—a  to 
final,  other*  to  repechage):  He—  li  1. 
Romania  531:  Z CT  632.  He—  Sr  AuStre- 
11*934.  _ 

three  to  semHIttto.  Other*  to  rapechs^t 
Ha—  it  i,  Germany  7.0ft  Z France  7.05:  ft 
U8  7. DA  Ha—  Sr  i.  Canada  7.0ft-  ft  Nether- 
lands 7.0ft  ft  Gfl  (S  Birch/T  Langlands) 
7.11.  He—  Pi  1.  Romania  73ft  ft  Denmark 
735c  ft  Spain  7.1ft  Ua— weight  n—w  . 
a—  so— a (ha—  artimen  to  final):  Ha—  If  1 
1,  Germany  fimln  43sac  2.  GB  IN  Oaf—J  , 
Macfl/R  Morrls/S  Watts)  A48.  He—  I 
Canada  8^5.  Owe  Maple  ter  41  a (winners 
to  aemHInat*.  others  to  repechage)-  He- 
ir Russia  A22.  Ha—  fir  Germany  ACM. 
Coxed  a*— a (winners  to  IlnaL  other*  to 
repechage):  He—  li  US  6.10.  Ha—  X:  1.  . 
Romacta  Aos  ft  GR  aii.  ! 


head  coach  with  Shaun  as  a 
technical  assistant,  and  . they 
have  hit  it  off  straightaway.” 

Goodway,  3$;  won  23  interna- 
tional caps  as  a tearaway  back- 
row  forward.  “His  nickname  is 
Mr  Badway,  not  Mr  Goodway. 
because  be  was  always  causing 
problems,  but  that’s  because 
he’s  so  ambitious,"  said  foe 
RFL’s  chief  executive  Maurice 
Lindsay.  “Andy  has  been  a 
rebel  all  his  life,  there’s  a com- 
petitive streak  that  runs 
through  him.  but  so  was  Bobby 
Fulton  and  he  was  a very  suc- 
cessful coach." 

Goodway  began  coaching 


with  the  Wigan  under-19 
Academy  team  before  return- 
ing to  Oldham,  the  dub  he 
hart  initially  Joined  from  ama- 
teur football  in  Castleford. 

Oldham  sacked  him  this 
year  but  Lindsay  immedi- 
ately appointed  him  to  coach 
Paris  and  he  saved  them  from 
relegation  at  his  former  chib’s 
expense. 

Great  Britain  are  rank  out- 
siders for  foe  coming  series, 
having  been  whitewashed  for 
foe  first  time  by  New  Zealand 
last  autumn  — a tour  which 
cost  Goodway’s  predecessor 
Phil  Larder -his  job  -r^  and  foe 


dubs  having  been  humbled 
by  southern  hemisphere  op- 
position in  the  World  Club 
Championship. 

But  Goodway  insisted:  “We 
have  enough  good-quality 
players.  It’s  just  a matter  of 
making  foe  right  choices  and 
maybe  taking  some  risks/* 

He  and  McRae  are  anxious 
that  Jason  Robinson  and  Gary 
Connolly,  Britain’s  two  out- 
standing three-quarters  from 
Wigan,  are  available  for  selec- 
tion. They  have  each  signed 
contracts  with  foe  Australian 
Rugby  League,  and  Great  Brit- 
ain-will  be  playing  against -a 


team  drawn  from  the  rebel 
Australian  Super  League; 

Lindsay  said  yesterday: 
*Tffl  still  reasonably  confi- 
dent that  a solution  will  be 
found  to  foe  problems  in  Aus- 
tralia before  their  tour  party 
gets  on  foe  plane.” 

Hie  also  confirmed  that  no 
sponsor  has  yet  been  found 
for  foe  tour,  which  for  the 
first  time  consists  of  only 
three  Tests  with  no  club 
games,  and  that,  although  foe 
games  will  be  shown  live  on 
Sky  Sports,  discussions  are 
taking  place  for  the  BBC  to 
show  a highlights  package. 


Bulls  and  Rams  fie  down 

BRADFORD  Bulls  have  I the  Dewsbury  area  and  the  I “Once  yon  get  over  foe  clubs,  especially  thi 
launched  a unique  I Rams  will  be  able  to  use  the  I initial  perception  that  we  Junior  sections.”  . 
partnership  with  j Bulls*  training  and  coach-  are  becoming  a feeder  dub,  Carlisle  have  been  fiz 


Fixtures 


(7.30  unless  stated) 

Football 


Crew*  v Bury  (7.46);  Huddersfield  v Bred- 
fort  (745);  fax— di  v Swindon  (7.46k 
Portom—ti  v Norwlcti  (7-46)-.  Reading  v 
OPR  (7.45);  Stockport  v UkkUesdrough; 
Sunderiend  v Oxford  Utd  (7.45);  Trenmere 
v Bbruirchflm  (7 AS).  1 acorn*  Bourne- 
mouth v Bristol  Rvra  (7.45):  Brentford  v 
atUngftam  {7.45k  Bristol  C v Fulraun 
(7.45);  Burnley  v OlOwm  (7.43);  Carlisle  * 
WISWI  [7A6fc  UAUn  v UUwaO  (7,45):  Ptyro- 
Mh  v Wattort  (7.46);  Preston  v Qrimsoy 
(7.4SJ:  was—  V Northampton  (7.46);  Wre* 
lom  * Blackpool;  wyeonto*  t Southend 
(7A5);  York  v OwMarttold  (7A5).  TMnfc 
Ban*  v Hvmnaaa  (745):  Cambridge  Utd  * 
Cotoheator  (745);  Canitt  v Shrnvataey; 
Dorflnaton  v Scsritoraugfi;  Doncaster  v 
Leyton  Mont  Hartlepool  v Non*  Co;  Hun 
v Rodieriiam;  Lincoln  v Mansfield  (7.451: 
Rochdale  v Mecdesfldd  (7.45):  Scun- 
Ihorpa  v Cheater;  Torgua?  v Exotor  (745). 


BRADFORD  Bulls  have 
launched  a unique 
partnership  with 
their  First  Division  neigh- 
boars  Dewsbury  Rams. 
writes  Andy  Wilson. 

Under  the  scheme;  which 
both  clubs  claim  is  neither 
a merger  nor  a feeder-club 
arrangement,  the  Super 
League  champions  will 
help  develop  foe  game  In 


Accrington  Stantoy  v Runcorn:  Altrincham 
v Btyth  Spartans;  Chortay  v Banov;  OoL 
wyn  Bay  v Vriratort  Utd:  Guiaelay  * Bos- 
ton Utt  Lancaster  v Spannymoori  Lalgh 
RMl  v RaoetttfB  Bor  Marine  v Sandier 
BdpA  Hrati  Mper  Tn  v Wbrfcaop  Tn;  Bux- 
ton v vritson  Alb;  Congteaxi  Tn  v Aawon 
Utd;  Droytodan  v Farefay  CeWc  FHxkm  v 
Gretna:  Gt  Harvmod  Tn  v WorUngton:  Hap- 
rogata  Tn  v WWHey  Bay;  MaOoek  Tn  v 
Eastwood  Trc  NatherfieW  v WWtby  Tn. 
KBRWTBMLUMDBAVBlvDIr- 
Nlnm  Basingstoke  v Cheshanc  Btahop’s 
Stofttond  v Oxtore  C (TAS):  BrenHey  v Han- 
don  (7^6fc  Carehafton  v Dutwlcti;  Harrow 
Bor  v Sutton  Ukf;  Haybrldge  v Boreham 
WOoft  Hltehln  v YaadTng;  St  Albans  v Kiog- 
■tonlan.  nrsri  Barton  Rvr*  v Wembley; 
BtUaricay  Tn  vRomtort;  Lotohsrriesd  v 
Chartsey  Tn;  Maidenhead  Utd  v Boytor 
Regia  Tn;  Staines  Tn  v Abingdon  Tn;  Uxr 
Bridge  v BeritoamKed  Tn;  Mfiiyhdeafe  v 
Grays  Atfc  WoWngbam  Tn  v Layton  Pan- 
nani  Secewdt  Braden  ofl  Tn  v Barking: 
Braintree  Tn  v Wrtham  Tn;  ChaNont  St  P v 
Wealdstona;  Edgware  Tn  v Kungertore  Tn: 
LalgMoa  Tn  v Egftam  Tn;  Usriow  v hop- 
sham:  TUbury  v Nerthwood:  Whrenboe  Tn  v 
Canvey  Is.  TbM  Dorking  v Hertford  Tn: 
HadoreU  Mh  v Fort  Utet  Lawes  v Horn-  1 
church;  Tring  Tn  v Harlow  Tn:  Ware  v E 
Thurrock  Utd. 

DR  IIAimtM  UAQUB  Prevriar  ON- 
Mere  Burton  Ato  v Haiesowwc  Cam- 
bridge C v SMngboume;  Crawl vy  Tn  v St 
Leonards:  Hastings  v Ashtort  Tn;  Kings 
Lypri  v Nuneaton  (7riSfc  Merthyr  v Bath: 
RodnreD  Tn  v Atheretone  (7.45).  tMhad  . 
Dtaatore  Breaham  Utd  v Rackflttfi  Utet  ! 
Grantnam  Tn  v VS  Rugby;  HlncMey  Uto  v 
Paaworth  Utd;  Hkeston  Tn  v BRston  Tn;  I 
Stourbridge  v Moor  Greene  Sutton  Cold- 
field Tn  v Stafford  Rrtgrs.  Souflirea  Dfr- 
letore  Ctrencestsr  To  v vmney  Tn;  Fisher 
Alh  London  v Farehem  Tn;  Margata  v Ertot 
6 B;  Tonbridge  A v Wtoarfoovlll*:  Trow-  . 
bridge  Tn  v Clavedon  Tn;  weymeidh  v 
Newport  low.  Oapi  Pra8mlnaij  roooft 
Hm  legs  Tamwanh  v Olay  Rvre, 
tfrw  comma  mam  mas  otv- 
Mare  Athartori  LR  v Nantwtcn  Tn;  Black, 
pool  Rvre  v Maine  Rd:  Bwaeoogh  » Dar- 
wen:  Glostop  NE  v Chadderton;  I 
Haslhtgden  v VatnAeR  GM:  Hotker  Ofd 
Boys  v Moseley:  Newcastle  Tn  v Atherton 
Coil:  Salford  C v Presect  Gobles  Warring- 
ton Tn  v RaroabooorB  Utd. 

ARMOTT  INSURANCE  NORTHERN 
LCAOIlPi  First  BMriom  Eastngton  v 
Crook  Tb;  Morpeth  Tn  v Penrith:  Tow  Law 
Tn  v Durham  C. 


foe  Dewsbury  area  and  foe 
Rams  will  be  able  to  use  the 
Bulls*  training  and  coach- 
ing facilities. 

With  the  Alliance  compe- 
tition for  reserve  teams 
likely  to  replaced  next  year 
by  an  under-21  grade,  any 
full-time  Bradford  player 
over  21  could  play  for 
Dewsbury  if  he  were  left 
out  of  the  Bulls’ first  team.  ; 


“Once  yon  get  over  foe  j 
initial  perception  that  we  | 
are  becoming  a feeder  dub, 
it  makes  a lot  of  sense,” 
said  Dewsbury’s  coach  Neil 
Kelly.  “We  still  have  Super 
League  ambitions  and  we 
see  this  partnership  as 
boosting  our  chances  of  ful- 
filling them.  It  will  also 
help  ns  develop  foe  game 
with  the  top  local  amateur 


clubs,  especially  their 
Junior  sections.”  . 

Carlisle  have  been  fined 
£4,000  — £3,500  suspended 
for  12  months  — and  or- 
dered to  pay  £500  compen- 
sation to  Whitehaven  for 
failing  to  fulfil  their  Div- 
isional Premiership  fixture 
last  month.  The  game  will 
be  replayed  tomorrow 

night. 


Sport  in  brief  ICricket 


Thfcd  reowre  Ou*«fl  Of  Sotdb  v Audri*, 
F*  CUR  MhahKj  twreid,  (ybre 
Brandon  UW  v BUUngfwm  Syntnorta;  Os- 
MR  Tn  v 8Mham  Rad  Star;  Oases  Am  * 
Pontefract  coft-  WMtloy  Bay  * KJdsgrwe 
Alh;  Cbaddanan  v tatheclWO;  Dvwen  v 
Congtaton  Tn;  Gtoaaop  tC  v BOtpar  Tn, 
UacHay  v EadacWH  Uttfc  Annthorpa  WqL 
lara  v liairugaie  Tn:  W MkSmft  teneo  v 
RdCMtwr  Ely  C v Stafford  Rngn:  Stamtort 
vNawmarkatTit;  Wziboy*  Tn  v Northamp- 
ton  Spanner.  OcaWng  v WMtataUb  Ttr. 
Burnham  v.  Eghato  Tn;  ware  v RedMfi; 
VWng  Sgoris  a MMon  Keynes;  Deal  Tn  v 
Vmiam  As  Shoreham  vRoyctonTm  Erth 
* e Vfflada  Gr,  Arundel  v Homctiurcn: 
SaHdean  Utd  v Thameemawf  Tn:  Devizes 
ny  AHngdon  Tit  ThamoUto  v Pleat  Tn 
G>8  YAUXHALL  mill  ailtolLL  (7  4S): 
^MkTn  v Hereford;  Slough  v Ruahdan  t 
D moryto;  T*ConJ  v Halifax;  Welling  v 


Rreadan  Curzon  Ashton  v Giasahougfaton. 
Whffara;  HucfenaU  Tn  v Arnold  Tn. 
POemRS  LEAGim  IY—It  DnMore 
ahefl  Wed  V Stoke  (7.0).  firu  DMriare 
Coventry  v wohrerhampon  (74).  Second 
BMson:  Postponed]  Bradford  v Sheri 

UW. 

AVON  INSURANCE  COniHATIOHi 
HratDhWare  Araenel  * WUnMacton 
Cryatai  Palace  v Wo at  Ham  (24.  Plough 
Lane). 

WUCRtSOR  SWORD  LEAGUE  CUPz 

Vend  flaal  LtoffaW  v Pamtoown  (Bcttaat). 
LEAOUE  OR  WAUBi  Bangor  C v Flint  Tn. 

Rugby  League 

.SCAPWVi  rMlwiii  rtuiL  Rwi  leeia 
Bradford  v Wldnee. 

Cricket 


SHIP  (tour  days  today.  1030):  Dreby, 

Darby*  v Northans.  «-» — ■ — ■-  — 

(10-1$:  Durham  v Warte.  rantariireyi 
Kent  V Glories.  DM  Treffard  (1(L1«: 
Lancs  v Gnu.  Treat  Nob  v 

Hants.  Tmum  Somerset  v UidtoL  Ure 
Orefc  Surrey  v Glarnargan.  HuRnpiji 
Tori*  r Worse. 

«0»  XI  CHAMPKWSIUP  (toree 
days:  today.  ni4j:  ~ mlmin,,  

roots.  CMMtadk  vorice  v Detbya.  . 
Pools  Forecast:  We  are 
awaiting  a decision  as  to 
whether  the  pools  will  oper- 
ate as  normal  this  Saturday. 


Olympic  Games 

A left-wing  group  opposed  to 
Athens’s  bid  to  host  the  2004 
Olympics  yesterday  claimed 
responsibility  for  Sunday's 
firebomb  attack  which  dam- 
aged foe  entrance  to  the 
Greek  Olympic  Committee 
office  in  the  city. 

The  blast  caused  no  inju- 
ries but  was  foe  first  signifi- 
cant attack  In  Greece  linked 
to  foe  bid  and  comes  after 
bombings  and  threats  in 
Sweden  by  groups  opposed  to 
Stockholm's  bid.  The  Interna- 
tional Olympic  -Committee 
meets  in  Lausanne  on  Friday 
to  select  the  host  city.  Buenos 
Aires,  Rome  and  Cape  Town 
are  foe  other  candidates. 

Golf 

Scott  Hoch  chipped  in  from  70 
feet  for  an  eagle  an  the  final 
hale  and  a one-shot  victory 
over  the  defending  champion 
Loren  Roberts  and  David 
Sutherland  in  foe  Greater 
Milwaukee  Open-in  Wiscon- 
sin. Hoch  and  Sutherland  bad 
come  to  foe  557-yard  18th  hole 
one  stroke  behind  Roberts, 
who ' was  in  the  clubhouse 

with  a 15-under-par  269. 

Hockey 

Julian  Halls  is  poised  to  make 
his  130th  international  ap- 
pearance for  England  against 
Spain  this  weekend.  England 
play  two  Tests  in  Barcelona 
and  Terrassa. 

Rowing 

Maurice  Hayes.  London  Uni- 
versity’s head  coach,  has  been 
appointed  Britain’s  fun-time 
high-performance  coach  for 
lightweight  men.  He  succeeds 
Sean  Bowden,  who  moves  tb 
Oxford  University  after  foe 
current  world  championships,  j 

Bowls 

Ireland’s  Margaret  Johnson 
and  England’s  Mary  Price 
will  meet  for  the  singles  gold 
medal  at  foe  Atlantic  Rim 
Championships  in  today's 
final  round  of  matches  at 
Llandrindod  Wells.  In  yester- 
day's 12th  round  Price 
recorded  a 25-19  victory  over 
Argentina’s  Maria  Cabrera  as 
Johnson  triumphed  25-13 
over  Spain’s  Crystal 
Toleman. 


Australia  opts  for 
pinch-hitting  role 


Critics  of  one-day 
cricket,  who  for  years 
have  derided  the  short- 
ened game  as  being  too  much 
like  baseball  gained  further 
ammunition  when  foe  . Aus- 
tralian Cricket  Board  voted 
yesterday  to  add  a player  to 
each  team  in  their  domestic 
50overs  competition. 

The  law  changes  allow  for  a 1 
“pinch-hitter”,  a term  bor- 
rowed from  baseball  and  used 
recently  in  cricket  to  describe 
a big-hitting  player  promoted 
lip  the  order  to  score  quick 
runs  early  in  an  innings.  Now  i 
the . pinch-hitter  role  will  be  I 
closer  to  the  baseball  model, 
with  teams  extended  from  11 
to  12  players:  one  batsman 
can  play  without  fielding  and 
one  bowler  will  not  be 
required  to  bat 
Between  the  16th.  and  30th 
overs,  teams  will'  be  allowed 
only  three  fielders  outside  foe 
field-restriction  circle;  previ- 
ously it  was  five. 

Kerry  Packer,  foe  Austra- 
lian niartia  magnate,  revolu- 


tionised the  game  in  the 
Seventies' by  introducing  his 
World  Series  of  Cricket  where 
one-day  teams  traded  their 
traditional  white  clothing  for 
national  colours  and  games 
were  played  under  lights. 

Day-night  matches  draw 
sell-out  crowds  in  Australia 
whereas  Test  match  atten- 
dances vary  depending  on  foe 
opposition.  Sheffield  Shield 
crowds  seldom  top  1,000  a day; 

Australia’s  former  Test 
player  Dean  Jones,  who  cap- 
tained Derbyshire  to  second 
place  in- the  County  Champi- 
onship last,  season  before 
resigning  three  months  ago, 
gave  cautious  support  to  foe 
changes,  which  will  be  intro- 
duced on  October  5 when  New 
South  Wales  play  South  Aus- 
tralia in  Sydney. 

“A  pinch-hitter  may  be  a 
good  idea  bat  it's  upsetting 
because  batsmen  who  pinch 
ones  or  twos,  .{and]  make  two 
into  three,  now  will  struggle 
as  we  see  an  explosion  of  foe 
bigger  hitters,  ” he  said. 


McCague  in  fitness  race  for 
Kent  against  C^oucestevshire 


Martin  McCague.  the 

Kent  East-  bowler  who 
missed  their  recent  Champi- 
onship game  against  Hamp- 
shire with  a sore  back,  hopes 
to  return  at  Canterbury, 
where  the  joint  leaders  play 
third-placed  Gloucestershire. 

MOCague  will  take  a late  fit- 
ness test  today.  Graham  Cow- 
drey is  troubled  by  a similar 
back  injury  and  Kent  have 
Matthew  Walker  on  stand-by. 

Glamorgan,  on  foe  same 
number  of  points  as  Kent, 
must  choose  between  the 
batsman  Michael  Powell  and 
the  seamer  Darren  Thomas 
for  their  match  against 
Surrey  at  The  OvaL  Fourth- 
placed  Yorkshire  are  likely  to 
be  unchanged  against 


Worcesterahir©  at  Heading- 

ley,  whereas  Somerset  are 
again  without  their  captain 
Peter  Bowler  (back  trouble) 
and  vice -cap  tain  Richard 
Harden  (broken  finger) 
against  fifth-placed  Middlesex 
at  Taunton. 

The  Derbyshire  batsman 
Chris  Adams  may  have  played 
his  last  game  far  the  county, 
after  being  left  out  of  the  side 
again  for  the  match  against 
Northamptonshire  at  Derby. 

Adams,  who  has  repeatedly 
asked  to  be  released  from  his 
contract  was  ignored  for  the 
previous  game  with  Somerset 
and  has  not  been  recalled 
even  though  Adrian  Rollins  is 
ruled  out  with  a fractured  left 
kneecap. 
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Rusedski 
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a storm 


Stephen  Bieriey 

in  New  York  sees 
the  Briton  surge 
into  the  last  eight 

Greg  RUSEDSKI  be- 
came the  first  Brit- 
ish player  to  reach 
the  quarter-finals  of 
the  US  Open  since  John  Lloyd 
13  year  ago  with  another 
thoroughly  convincing  and 
confident  victory  in  the 
fourth  round  yesterday.  He 
defeated  Daniel  Vacek  of  the 
Czech  Republic  7-6, 6-2. 6-2. 

The  New  York  weather  was 
hot  and  humid  hut  after  a 
tight  first  set  Rusedski  barely 
had  to  break  sweat,  breaching 
Vacek’s  serve  almost  at  will. 
The  newly-minted  British 
No.  l has  yet  to  drop  a set 
here  and  next  meets  either 
Holland ’8  Richard  Krajicek, 
the  former  Wimbledon  cham- 
pion, or  Spain’s  Felix 
Mantilla. 

For  Rusedski  it  was  a 
return,  a week  to  the  day,  to 
No.  8 Court  where  he  had 
opened  up  this  US  Open  chal- 
lenge against  David  Wheaton, 
and  played  quite  superbly. 
Cashing  running  forehand 
winners  past  the  dumbstruck 
American. 

The  British  No.  l's  ensuing 
second-  and  third-round  vic- 
tories over  South  Africa’s 
Marcos  Ondruska  and  Ger- 
many's Jens  Knippschild 
were  much  more  attritional 
affairs,  as  this  promised  to  be 
and  certainly  was  in  the  open- 
ing set 

Prior  to  these  champion- 
ships Vacek  had  lost  in  the 
first  round  of  seven  Grand 
Slams  in  succession  and  he 
has  had  little  to  write  home 
about  in  other  ATP  events 
this  year.  And  once  he  had 
lost  the  crucial  tie-break  7-2 
he  began  to  mutter  and  fret  at 
the  back  of  the  court  Ru- 
sedski immediately  seized 
him  by  the  throat 
Indeed,  once  the  Britan  has 
wrested  the  initiative  from 
each  of  his  opponents  during 
this  tournament  he  bug  dis- 
played a splendid  ability  to 
finish  matters  off  in  double- 
quick  time. 

Obviously  his  serve  is  a 
mightily  potent  weapon  — 
twice  yesterday  he  crashed 
the  ball  down  at  ldOmph.  and 
he  has  now  chalked  up  65  aces 
in  his  tour  matches  without 
dropping  a set  — but  his  alt , 


court  game,  unto  the  tute- 
lage of  the  American  Brian 
Teacher,  has  improved 
remarkably  this  year. 

So  Rusedski  now  feces  his 
second  successive  Grand 
Slam  quarter-final,  having 
reached  the  last  eight  at  Wim- 
bledon for  the  first  be- 
fore losing  to  Stance’s  Cedric 
Plollne. 

Rusedski  had  expected  to 
meet  Mark  Pbilippoossis  in 
the  fourth  round,  but  Vacek 
managed  to  get  the  better  of 
the  huge-serving  Australian 

and  clearly  hoped  to  deal  with 
Rusedski’s  serve  in  iciwiiTat* 
fashion.  It  was  not  to  be.  ifce 
British  player  is  laming  »n 
the  time  to  vary  his  serve, 
and  on  many  occasions  Vacek 
was  defeated  by  the  <mrf 
accuracy  rather  than  the 
sheer  speed. 

Similarly  on  his  returns 
Rusedski  did  not  try  to  go  for 
everything,  being  prepared  to 
block  Vacek’s  serve  and  force 
the  Czech  into  errors,  which 
came  thick  and  fast  once  he 
had  lost  the  first  set 
Essentially  til  ls  was  a won- 
derfully composed  perfor- 
mance by  Rusedski  Teacher, 
an  exponent  of  yoga,  has  a 
particularly  laid-back,  Cali- 
fornian attitude  to  life  in  gen- 
eral, and  Rusedski,  previ- 
ously prone  to  internal 
emotional  storms.  h«s  now 
generated  a calm  of  his  own. 

Initially  Vacek  displayed 
little  emotion  hfrnsoTf  — nor. 
for  that  matter,  much  in  the 
way  of  flair.  Just  occasionally 
he  speared  a shot  down  the 
line  or  countered  with  an  ace 
of  his  own,  but  there  was 
really  little  to  concern 
Rusedski. 

More  of  a problem,  al- 
though it  did  not  appear  to 
affect  him,  was  the  constant 
noise  and  movement,  border- 
ing on  tannin  tiwWam  The 
spectators  are  seemingly 
locked  in  a world  of  their  own 
and  not  the  least  bit  bothered 
that  their  mid-game  perambu- 
lations might  be  disturbing 
the  sport  below  fh«*n.  The 
players  need  to  be  hermeti- 
cally sealed  from  the  constant 
distractions,  or  go  mad. 

Rusedski  is  the  first  to  ad- 
mtt  tijat  he  used  to  hate  this, 
event  as  his  previous  record1 
shows  with  first-round  de- 
feats in  three  visits.  But  that 
is  all  behind  him  as,  cur- 
rently, is  Tim  Henman,  who 
lost  his  No.  1 spot  to  Rusedski 
at  file  start  of  last  week  and  is 
now  watching  him  move  fur- 


Rugby  Union 


Fears  over 
Premiership 
closed  shop 


Robert  Armstrong 


Silver  service . . . Greg  Rusedski  winds  into  his  serve  on  the  way  to  victory  over  the  Czech  Daniel  Vacek  cuvebrunsnll 


Jk  CONTROVERSIAL 

# % proposal  by  Saracens 
A"^thai  Premiership  Two 
m wdubs  seeking  promo- 
tiao  to  the  top  division  should 
satisfy  financial  conditions 
looks  certain  to  cause  a deep 
rift  in  the  English  Rugby 
Partnership,  the  body  that  ad- 
ministers the  leading  24 
dubs. 

The  proposal  floated  by 
Mike  Smith.  Saracens’  chief 
executive,  would  impose 
strict  criteria  on  elute  in 
respect  of  their  financial  af- 
fairs and  the  condition  of 
their  grounds. 

Premiership  Two  clubs 
such  as  Fylde.  Rotherham 
and  the  promotion  favourites 
Coventry,  who  were  hit  by  a 
store-room  fire  last  week, 
would  find  those  conditions 
difficult  to  fulfil. 

Smith  is  unhappy  about  the 
relegation  play-off  system 
which  means  Premiership 
One  clubs  finishing  ninth  and 
10th  will  fight  for  their  top- 
division  survival  against  the 
third-  and  fourth-placed  clubs 
in  Premiership  Two. 

Last  year  Saracens,  not- 
withstanding a ggfi  million 
investment  by  the  City  finan- 
cier Nigel  Wray,  only  kept 
their  place  in  what  was  then 
Courage  League  One  because 
the  RFU  committee  changed 
the  regulations  on  relegation 
near  the  end  of  the  1995-96 
season. 

Smith  said:  "I  cannot  be- 
lieve any  existing  or  new 
sponsor-owner  will  be  thrilled 
about  the  knowledge  of  four 
clubs  possibly  being  rele- 
gated: one  third  of  the  league. 

“Several  other  sports  have 
regulations  stipulating  that 
dubs  must  fit  certain  criteria. , 


even  if  they  win  the  league.  In 
order  to  win  promotion.  Why 
should  we  be  different?” 

But  Premiership  Two  offi- 
cials pointed  out  yesterday 
that  their  dubs  were  In  a 
Catch  22  situation.  Until  the 
dubs  have  battled  their  way 
into  the  top  division  they  are 
unlikely  to  be  able  to  generate 
the  necessary  revenue.  Nor 
are  their  prospects  helped  by 
the  feet  that  Premiership  One 
dubs  receive  approximately 
twice  as  much  money  from 
the  new*  sponsor  Allied  Dun- 
bar as  those  in  Premiership 
Two. 

No  promotion-seeking  dub 
readily  admit  that  they  are 
cash-strapped;  that  would  be 
a sure  way  to  frighten  off 
good  players.  Yet  several  face 
an  increasingly  desperate 
struggle  to  meet  wage  bills 
even  for  part-time 
professionals. 

Not  unnaturally  they  take 
the  view  that  Smith’s  pro- 
posal would  ultimately  turn 
the  top  division  into  a closed 
shop  as  well  as  undermining 
the  competitive  ethos  of 
league  rugby.  Even  same  Pre- 
miership One  clubs  believe 
ambitious  dubs  should  be 
allowed  to  do  all  their  talking 
on  the  field. 

• England's  top  dubs  are 
being  asked  to  help  finance  a 
proposed  new  programme  on 
Channel  5.  The  weekly  show 
would  screen  Premiership 
highlights  currently  unavail- 
able to  terrestrial  viewers 
after  BSkyB  bought  English 
rugby's  television  rights  last 
year.  Sky  has  sold  secondary 
lights  to  England  Tests  and 
European  games  to  ITV  but 
no  slot  has  been  found  for 
league  matches  on  terrestrial 
TV  since  the  BBC  scrapped 
Rugby  Special  at  the  end  of 
last  season. 


Davenport  finds  her  doubles  partner  Novotna  standing  in  her  way  Wallabies  line  up  Macqueen 


CHRIS  EVERT,  the  six- 
times  US  Open  cham- 
pion, believes  only  three 
women  could  take  the  title 

tM«  yean  fWngta, 


Monica  Seles,  or  Lindsay 
Davenport^  writ g;  Stephen 

Davenport,  still  only  ZU 
remains  an  enigma.  In  1994 
she  reached  the  quarter-fin- 
als at  the  Australian  Open 
and  Wimbledon,  but  since 
then  she  has  felled  to  pro- 
gress beyond. the  last  eight 
in  a Grand  Stem  event  - 


Yesterday,  in  the  fourth 
round,  she  pulverised 
Spain's  Magui  Serna  6-0, 
B-3  and  she  now  meets  Jana 
Novotna,  the  No.  3 seed.  In 
what  win  be  the  Ameri- 
can'a  fifth  Grand  Slam 
quarter-final.  Will  this  be 
■the  breakthrough? 

“Every  time  I’ve  reached 
this  stage  I’ve  never  really 
been  in  the  match,”  she 
said.  “Graf  killed  me,  and 
ConcMta  Martinez  a couple 
of  times.  I don’t  think  it's  an 
emotional  problem.  Maybe 


now  nn  a bit  older  1 will  be 
able  to  cope  with  it” 

The  Californian  Is  one  of 
only  two  players  to  beat 
Hingis  this  year,  the  other 
being  Iva  Majolli  In  . the 
French  Open  final.  ...... . 

Against  the  inexperi- 
enced 16-year-old  Serna, 
Davenport  brought  her  Mg 
guns  to  bear.  “I  aimed  to  be 
aggressive  from  the  start, 
just  as  I had  been  at  Man- 
hattan Beach  against  Hin- 
gis,’’ she  said.  “All  players 
like  to  control  the  game 


and  if  Tm  hitting  well  thte 
knocks  fl»m  out  of  their 
rhythm.” 

Novotna,  who  partners 
Davenport  in  the  doubles. 
Just  had  the  edge  in  a 7-6* 
.6-4  win  over  Mary  Joe  Kea>' 
nandez,  who  had  trouble 
with  her  back.  In  yester- 
day’s other  women's 
fourth-round  matches 
there  were  easy  wins  for 
Hingis,  the  No.  1 seed,  and 
Spain's  Arantxa  Sanchez 
Vicarlo,  who  now  meet  for 
a place  in  the  semi-finals. 


POD  MACQUEEN  is  the 
^■favourite  among  the  three 
coaches  shortlisted  yesterday 
to  lead  Australia  on  their  tour 
of  Argentina.  England  and 
Scotland  in  November,  writes 
Qany  Ferris. 

The  Australian  Rugby 
Union  had  originally  an- 
nounced four  contenders  for 
tee  post  left  vacant  after  the 
resignation  last  Wednesday  of 
Greg  Smith,  but  file  list  was 
reduced  to  three  when  the 
Australia  Under-2i  coach  Ian 
Kennedy  withdrew  yesterday 


afternoon.  Kennedy  then  im- 
mediately voiced  his  support 
for  Macqueen.  who  coached 
Australian  Capital  Territory 
to  a place  in  this  season’s 
Super  12  final,  won  23-7  by 
the  Auckland  Blues. 

John  Connolly,  whose 
Queensland  side  finished 
third  from  bottom  in  the 
Super  12,  and  Alec  Evans, 
Cardiff's  Australian  coach, 
are  the  other  hopefols. 

The  ARU  will  make  a deci- 
sion when  interviews  are  com- 
pleted in  a fortnight 


Boxing 


Collins  to  defend  title  at 
Hamed’s  homecoming 


John  Raveling 


NASEEM  HAMED  will 

fight  before  his  home- 
town fens  in  Sheffield  — file 
first  timo  he  has  done  so  as 
world  champion  — when  he 
defends  his  World  Boxing 
Organisation  featherweight 
title  on  October  1L 
No  opponent  has  been  an- 
nounced yet  but  a title  unifi- 
cation contest  seems  unlikely, 
especially  as  Hamed  has  de- 
cided to  relinquish  the  Inter- 
national Boxing  Federation 
version  of  the  world  title 
rather  than  face  that  body's 
mandatory  challenger,  the 
lightly  regarded  American 
Hector  Lizarraga. 

On  the  same  bill  Steve  Col- 
lins has  finally  agreed  to  take 
on  the  unbeaten  Welshman 
Joe  Calzaghe  in  defence  of  his 
WBO  super-middleweight 
title,  and  the  unbeaten  British' 
light-middleweight  champion 
Ryan  Rhodes  will  feature  in  a 
third  world  title  contest . 

Collins  had  hoped  to  fight 
the  World  Boxing  Council 
light-heavyweight  champion 
Roy  Jones  but  no  agreement' 
was  reached  between  the  two 
camps,  and  the  33-year-old 
Irishman  has  agreed  to  fece 
the  untested  Calzaghe  rather 
than  avoid  him  and  be 
stripped  of  the  title. 

Prank  Warren,  who  is  pro- 
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motlng  the  bill,  said:  “If  Col- 
lins doesn’t  take  the  fight 
there  will  be  nowhere  else  for 
him  to  go  and  he.  would  be 
stripped  of  the  title”  He  de- 
scribed the  sums  Coffins  and 
Jones  wanted  to  meet  each 
other  as  “ludicrous”. 

The  20-year-old  Rhodes. 
Sheffield  bom  and  bred  like 

frfa  training  partnw  TTfluierT,  fc 

to  fight  a leading  Canadian, 

the  30-year-old  Otis  Grant,  for 

the  vacant  WBO  middleweight 
title,  subject  to  official  ratifi- 
cation by  the  WBO. 

The  hffl.  which  will  Include 
seven  other  tide  fights  of 
varying  importance,  will  be 
screened  by  Sky  television  on 
a pay-per-view  basis. 

Warren  added:  'The  people 
of  Sheffield  have  been  de- 
manding that  we  bring  Naz 
borne  for  some  time.  Now,  not 
only  will  they  get  to  see  their 
hero  but  some  other  greet 
names  too.” 

The  October  u date,  one 
week  after  Lennox  Lewis  is 
doe  to  (Mend  Ms  Worid.  Box- 
ing Council  heavyweight  tide 
against  Andrew  Golota  in  At- 
lantic City,  ends  any  chance  of 
Lewls-Golota  being  screened 
on  pay-pehview  by  Sky  be- 
cause of  file  dosraess  of  the 
dates.  It  could  open  fee  way 

for  Gharmri  5 to  take  the  con- 
test, with  the  old  ITV  team  of 
Reg  Gutteridge  and  Jim  Watt 
providing  the  commentary- . - 


Rowing 


Buoyant  British  look  to  eights 
to  add  to  world  medal  count 


Christopher  Dodd 
fciAIgMbetotte  . 


BRITAIN’S  excellent  start 
to  the  world  champion- 
ships here  in  Savoie,  France, 
continued  yesterday  when  the 
men's  eight  finished  just 
under  a second  behind  the 
winning  Romanians  and  a 

similar  margin  ahoad  of  foe 
United.  States  in  the  fastest 
heat 

Their  coach  Martin  McEL- 
roy  said  it  showed  the  benefit 
of  ftmding  from  the  National 
Lottery  which  has  enabled 
the  young  crew,  with  an  aver- 
age age  off  barely  22,  to  spend 
more  time  together  Instead  of 
being  weekenders  gathered 
from  several  dote. 

“We  always  go  oat  to  win 
every  race  as  demonstrated 
by  fee  coxless  four,  which  Is 
what  we  have  to  do  fro  be  soo- 
cessfol  [at  the  Olympics]  in 
three  years’  time,”  McElroy 
said:  • 

*Tve  seen  several  members 
Improve  physically  and  the 
whole  group  mature  in  their 
attitude.  We  now  have  a 
mission  to  race.  We  have  an 


objective.  We  are  also  making 
the  crew  attractive  to  get  into 
and  we  are  still  recruiting.” 

Almost  as  impressive  was 

the  third  place  By  ' the 
women’s  eight  behind  the 
powerful  Romanians  and 


Canada  in  the  fastest  heat. 
The  British  crew  includes  the 
coxless  four  who  have  already 
qualified  for  Saturday’s  flnaL 

The  eight  had  injury  prob- 
lems when  they  were  formed 
at  the  end  of  last  month,  and 
their  coach  Mike  Spracklen 
pointed  out  that  they  will 
have  doubled  their  number  of 
outings  together  by  the  end 
of  tins  regatta. 

Spracklen  began  coaching 

Britain's  women  in  January, 
opening  bis  door  to  all  comers 
at  his  Marlow  base.  “In  Janu 
ary  if  a crew  had  made  a final 
Td  have  been  happy,”  he  said. 
“Now-  Td  be  happy  with  a 
win.” 

Lisa  Eyre,  at  stroke  in  the 
eight,  said  the  squad's  mental 
approach  had  changed  dra- 
matically. “Mike  sets  hard 
targets,'’  she  said,  “but  now 
we  have  confidence  to  aim  to 
win." 

. Spracklen  is  also  hoping  for 
muriiiin  from  thp  pair  and  the 

rtmiHf  HCllTlc-  fhA  eight:  hue  an 

outside  charra  .tfa  bronze^ 
and  final  places  beckon  the 
four,  the  lightweight  double 
scullers  and  possibly  the 
lightweight  sculler  Jane  Hall. 

Hall  win  have  her  last 
chance  to  qualify  today  when 
she  races  In  repechages  along 
with  the  men’s  coxed  and 
coxlesB  pairs,  the  lightweight 
eight  and  the  women’s  open- 
weight  sculler  Guin  Batten. 


Ice  Hockey 

Close  call  helps  Storm  share  the  spoils 


VicBetchaldsr 


IANCHESTER  STORM 
■»  Jneeded  a controversial 
refereeing  decision  to  earn  a 
2-2  home  draw  wife  Sheffield 
Steelers  In  the  opening  match 
of  the  Benson  and  Hedges 
Cup. 

When  Tim  Cranston's  44fe- 
mlnute  shot  appeared  to  enter 

the  home  net  and  rebound 
clear,  the  god.  judge  indicated 
a goal  which  made  it  3-2  . to 
the  Steeters  and.  after  consult- 
ing tbeaff-ice  official,  the  re£ 
eree  Andy  Carson,  he  heeded 
for  fee  centre  still  sur- 
rounded by  protesting-  Man- 
chester players.  Then  Carson, 
after  a discussion  wife  his 
.two  on-ice  assistants,  ruled 


that  fee  puck  had  not  crossed 
feegoaHine-  • 

Both  coaches  later  accepted 
the  decision  phlegmatically. 
“That’s  a tough  call.  Pm  just 
glad  it  went  fee  way  it  fed.” 
said  the  Storm's  new  coach 
Kurt  KZeinendorsL  Sheffield's 
Alex  Sampler  said:  “it’s  nei- 
ther here  nor  there.  The  refer- 
ee made  a decision,  feat’s  it. 
It’s  over,  it's  history.” 

Kleinendorst,  though,  said 
he  was  disappointed  by  fee 
result  “K  was  a game  we 
could  and  have  won,” 

he  said  after  the  Storm 
had  outshot  their  visitors 
51-27. 

As  it  was,  Manchester  twice 
had  to  come  from  behind. 
Goals  by  two  of  their  12  new 
ygninp  Jeff  Tomlinson  and 


eff  Tomlinson 


Rick  Judson,.  equalised 
strikes  from  Scott  Allison  and 
Andre  Malo  for  the  Steelera. 

Sunday  night's  other  B&H 
game  saw  Paisley  Pirates  beat 
the  visiting  Telford  Tigers 
7-2,  helped  by  two  goals  each 
from  Paul  Hand  and  Dean 
Edmiston. 

The  Tigers'  cause  was  not 
helped  by  the  32nd-nlinuta 
dismissal  of  their  captain 
Mark  Paffister  for  spearing 
an  opponent  wife  his  stick. 
But  the  Pirates*  player-coach 
Doug  Marsden  followed  him 
to  the  dressing  room  seven 
TniTHitftB  later,  guilty  of  the 
<p^mn  offence  in  an  incident 
wife  Telford’s  Neff  Francis, 
who  received  12  minutes  in 
penalties  for  checking  Mars- 
den from  behind. 
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Alf  that  glitters  is  not  goals  at  Bolton’s  new  home 


pwrooavH-.snjTOfwmi 


A futuristic  vision  for  the  millennium  - . . Bolton  Wanderers'  £35  million  Reebok  Stadium  was  the  star  of  the  show  last  night  as  it  gleaming  in  the  spotlight  for  its  inaugural  match 

Premiership:  Bofton  Wanderers  0,  Everton  0 

No  gala  on  the  opening  night 


shuts 
down 
for  the 
funeral 


Jon 


ftmeral  of  the  Prin- 
cess ofWalea  on  Satur- 
day has  prompted 
widespread  cancellations 
on  the  sports  calendar  as  a 
mark  of  respect. 

Chief  among  the  post- 
icmente  are  Saturday's 


ponem 

NatWe 


Derek  Potter 


THE  nearest  Bolton’s 
magnificent  new 
stadium  came  to  an 
Inaugural  goal  last 
night  was  a “ghost" 
effort  that  slipped  the  refer- 
ee’s eye. 

Television  replays  showed 
that  Bolton  scored  in  the  5lst 
minute  when  Neville  Sou- 
thall, under  pressure  from 
Nathan  Blake,  could  only  get 
a hand  to  Gerry  Taggart's 
header  and  Terry  Phelan 
kicked  the  ball  away  from  be- 
hind the  line. 

It  was  In  the  age  of  long, 
baggy  shorts,  wing-halves  and 
centre-forwards,  moustaches 


Laura  Thompson 


A question 
of  whether 
Davies  can 
talk  a 
good  game 

QO  JONATHAN  DAVIES, 
wthe  clever  elf  who  domi- 
nated pitches  in  Wales,  Wid- 
nes  and  Warrington,  is  to 
remove  his  rugby  boots  and 
move  into  broadcasting. 

One  could  see  this  coming, 
of  course.  On  several  occa- 
sions Davies  has  teen  funny 
on  Question  of  Sport,  and  that 


and  apparently  abundant 
pork  pies  that  Everton  played 
their  first  League  game  at 
Burden  Park.  Now,  102  years 
on,  Everton  were  the  visitors 
again  when  Wanderers' 
£35  million  Reebok  Stadium 
was  unveiled  to  supporters 
still  intoxicated  by  the  98 
points  and  100  goals  that  had 
swept  their  tMw  bade  into 
the  elite. 

There  was  a jazz  quartet 
outside  the  stadium  and  in- 
side it  the  club's  chief  execu- 
tive Paul  Fletcher,  a noted 
former  Wanderers  player, 
was  also  blowing  his  trumpet 
for  Bolton.  "Reebok  Is  by  tor 
the  best  new  stadium  ever 
built  In  Britain."  he  said. 

He  would,  of  course,  but 


tends  to  dear  a direct  path  to 
a career  in  the  media. 

This  is  entirely  justifiable, 
because  the  programme 
reveals  the  characters  of  its 
guests  as  surely  as  They 
Think  If  s All  Over  obfuscates 
them.  Davies  is  likely  to  be  as 
informed  and  witty  in  the 
commentary  box  as  he  was  on 
the  rugby  pitch.  Neverthe- 
less, the  induction  of  yet  an- 
other sporting  star  into  the 
ranks  of  broadcasters  gives 
one  pause  for  thought  Just 
how  many  former  athletes  ran 
he  squeezed  into  a commen- 
tary box? 

Indeed,  what  criteria  allow 
them  in?  Do  success  and  ce- 
lebrity suffice?  Sometimes  it 
would  seem  so.  Linford  Chris- 
tie, for  example,  is  no  talker 

yet  he  has  been  accepted  with 

open  arms  Into  the  BBC's  ath- 
letics commentary  team. 
Clearly  he  must  know  his  sub- 
ject but  his  habit  of  slumping 
down  on  to  his  vast  biceps, 
like  a drunk  on  a bar  counter, 

while  muttering  “yeah,  well, 
definitely",  gives  the  apposite 
impression. 

Christie's  problem  is,  per- 
haps, the  seme  one  that  Ian 
Botham  had  when  he  was 


this  is  no  Meccano-set  con- 
struction. It  has  a futuristic 
design  and  the  look  of  a de- 
serted craft  from  outer  space, 
although  there  are  a few 
rough  edges  about  the  new 
site  at  Horwich,  five  miles 
northwest  of  Bolton’s  old  and 
much-loved  home. 

Its  delayed  completion 
forced  Bolton  to  open  the  sea- 
son with  three  away  games, 
which  had  supplied  a decent 
foundation  of  four  points. 

The  atmosphere  recalled 
the  nLght  Burnden  Park 
closed  its  doors  with  a 4-1  win 
against  Charlton  last  May, 
but  this  time  there  was  a 
head-bowed  minute  of  silence 
In  memory  of  Diana,  Princess 
of  Wales. 


team  captain  on  Question  of 
Sport  Both  wanted  to  move 
Into  a new  career  but  ap- 
peared unable  to  leave  their 
more  glorious  one  behind; 
Botham,  in  particular,  never 
seemed  to  get  over  being  The 
Man  Who  Won  The  Ashes. 
This  is  understandable.  How- 
ever, at  some  point  you  have 
to  stop  relating  the  achieve- 
ments of  others  to  your  own. 

Still,  the  power  dissemi- 
nated by  Christie  and  Botham 
validates  their  presence 
within  the  sporting  media. 

They  have  earned  the  right  to 
be  there.  After  all,  sports 
broadcasters  serve  several 
purposes.  There  are  those, 
such  as  Jimmy  Hill,  who  are 
loved  for  their  irritation 
value.  Others,  such  as  David 
Moor-croft,  are  pleasant  but 
unfathomable.  You  might 
wonder  why  those  two,  rather 
than  two  others,  have  made 
the  progression  from  sports- 
man to  broadcaster.  But  now 
that  they  have  done  so  you 
would  not  wish  them  away. 

Yet  the  overwhelming  wish 
is  for  that  elusive  quality 
known  as  ‘TynamJsm",  de- 
fined as  having  an  Interesting 
personality  and  the  relaxed 


With  two  seasons  of  growth 
the  pitch  was  immaculate,  in- 
viting the  kind  of  carptet-slip- 
per  football  Bolton  played  for 
much  of  last  season  and  Ever- 
ton last  produced  in  abun- 
dance in  the  mid-Eighties.  Yet 
the  visitors,  with  three  points 
from  their  opening  three 
games,  looked  In  the  mood  to 
be  party-poopers. 

An  early  shot  by  John  Oster 
almost  floored  Jimmy  Phil- 
lips and  Slaven  Blllc  hooted 
the  rebound  high  over  the  tar 
get,  the  prelude  to  a strong 
bid  by  Everton  to  become  the 
first  team  to  score  at  the  sta- 
dium. A shot  by  Oster,  sup- 
plied by  the  roaming  Nick 
Barmby,  nicked  the  crossbar. 

Keith  Branegan  was  Kept 


ability  to  transmit  it.  Alan 
Hansen  is  lynamic.  Andy  Gray 
is  reasonably  lynamic.  Gary 
Lineker — though  the  BBC 
w£Q  not  admit  It  in  a zniHian 
years — is  not  at  all  lynamic. 

The  problem,  of  course,  is 
how  can  you  ten  beforehand? 
Who  would  have  guessed, 
rotfriiing  Tilm  mnlro  dour 
patrdls  of  the  Liverpool  de- 
fences, that  Hansen,  would  be 
almost  as  lynamic  as  Des  him- 
self? What  a risk  is  taken  by 
television  and  radio  program- 
mers who  pick  a former  sport- 
ing personality,  put  him  in  a 
studio,  wait  for  the  apaxu  and 
the  bans  mats . . . and  then, 
what  do  you  know,  as  lynamic 
as  a dead  frog. 


it  does  so  handsomely. 
When  properly  conveyed, 
there  is  no  substitute  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  sports-, 
person  who  has  actually  done. 
the  thing  we  are  watching. 
For  example,  horse  radJQg  on 
television  has  been  trans- 
formed since  the  former 
jockey  Willie  Carson  joined 

the  BBC  mmnwntary  tnam. 

There  are  those  who  think  of 
Carson  as  an  almost  full-size 


busy  In  goal  whereas  Neville 
Southall,  38  later  this  month 
and  the  first  player  to  reach 
200  Premiership  games,  was 

mainly  a spectator. 

He  was  helped  by  a rugged 
intervention  by  Billc  and 
then  a more  classic  intercept 
tian  by  Dave  Watson,  but  Sou- 
thall needed  all  his  strength 
and  experience  to  deny  Na- 
than Blake.  Per  Frandsen 
slipped  a pass  between  two 
defenders  to  the  Welsh,  inter- 
national but  his  shot  was 
beaten  away  for  a comer  by 
Southall,  Who  later  clutched  a 
lob  from  Peter  Beardsley  with 
nonchalant  ease. 

Duncan  Ferguson,  probing 
the  Bolton  right  flank,  was 
rewarded  only  by  a corner 


insect  who  should  be  swatted, 
but  his  mountain  of  experi- 
ence makes  him  a giant 
among  men. 

Clive  James  once  defined  a 
Colemantator  as  someone 
who  tells  you  something  you 
don't  want  to  know,  and  a 
commentator  as  someone 
who  tells  you  something  you 
do  want  to  know.  A Carsonta- 
tor,  however,  tells  you  some- 
thing you  didn’t  even  know 
you  wanted  to  know.  Why  oue 
horse  was  tracking  another, 
why  a Jockey  went  to  the  rail; 
Carson  can  tell  you  it  aEL  and 
like  all  good  teachers  he  ap- 
pears endlessly  fascinated  by 
bis  subject  At  this  point  per- 
sonality becomes  a natural 
by-product  of  knowledge. 

Other  sports  should  be  so 
lucky  as  to  have  such  an  ex- 
pounder; if  they  do.  he  or  she 
will  almost  certainly  come 
from  the  ranks  of  practitio- 
ners. But  who  among  them 
can  make  that  leap  in  the 
dark  from  doer  to  talker?  Un- 
fortunately, obsession  with 
the  media  teas  led  many  to 
want  to  do  it,  and  almost  allto 
believe  they  can.  Dent  any  erf 
them  want  to  run  country 
pubs  in  Esher  any  more? 


Islam  still  remains,  for  most  of  us,  essentially  a 
crackpot  religion  and  an  alien  intrusion,  intolerant, 
anti-democratic,  a violator  of  human  rights. 

Linda  Grant 


from  Barmby  that  the  Soots 
striker  headed  over  the  cross- 
bar minutes  foom  the  break. 

Bolton's  best  move  came 
after  50  minutes  when  Sellars 
found  Alan  Thompson,  who 
unleashed  a fierce  drive,  but 
once  again  Southall  was  equal 
toft. 

Television  evidence  showed 
Bohan  scored  a minute  later 
when  Southall,  under  pres- 
sure from  Blake,  could  only 
get  a hand  to  Gerry  Taggart's 
header  and  Terry  Phelan 
kicked  the  ball  away  from  be- 
hind the  line,  but  the  referee 
waved  play  on. 


Bolton  pres- 

sure and  seconds  later  Frand- 
sen drove  the  ball  into  the  box 
but  Blake  could  not  get  the 
final  touch  to  divert  it  home. 

Wanderers'  Robbie  Elliott 
was  stretchered  off  with  a 
suspected  broken  leg  after  a 
criniataw  with  Thomas  in  the 
60th  minute. 


Elliott.  Tig  gut-  Bar 
FraitdMD  (Johan* an, 

Salter*.  Thompson:  BaardaMy  (McGJnJiy. 
81).  BJaka. 

Irartan  (4-4-2):  Southall;  Thomaa. 
CHtnetwmta  67V  Witeon.  BtUo.  Pnaterr. 
Stuart.  Spud.  Williamson,  Oatar; 
Farpuaon.  B*ntiby  (Branch.  BT). 

S Lodge  (Bamtey). 


eat  Trophy  final  be- 
tween-Essex  and  Warwick- 
shire.and  the  day's  Nation- 
wide League  programme. 
There  are  no  Premiership 
games  because  of  Interna- 
tional fixtures. 

Nationwide  League 
matches  will  now  be  played 
on  Friday,  Sunday  or  the 
mlddle-  of  next  week.  The 
Lord’s  final  has  been  put 
back  44  hours  and  specta- 
tors unable  to  attend  will 
receive  rafixnds. 

The  weekend’s  rugby 
nnlwi  prftgwmimo  has  also 
been  affheted.  AllHefneken 
Cup  and  European  Confer- 
ence matches  involving 
British  .clubs  have  been 
postponed;  With  games 
Hktffy  to  beplayed  on  Sun- 
day, September  7.  Satur- 
day’s ; league  matches  In 
lingiairii  and  Wales  are  also 
off.  English  games  will, 
where  possible,  be  played 
on  Sunday. . . . . 

. It  has  not  been  decided 
whether  Scotland's  World 
Cup  .qualifier  against  Be- 
larus at  Aberdeen  on  Satur- 
day will  go  ahead.  The  Scot- 
tteh  Football  Association 
must  secure  the  approval  of 
Ftfia,  football’s  governing 
body.  If  tt  Is  to  postpone  the 
match.  Belarus  are  keen  to 
play  an  Saturday  because 
they  meet  Austria  in  an- 
other qualifier  four  days 
later.  ' 

Saturday’s  five  horse-rac- 
ing meetings  and  the  World 
Boxing  . Council  super-mid- 
dleweight fight  between 
Robin  Reid  and  Hasskne 
Cherlfl  are  definitely  off, 
with  the  fight  rescheduled 
for  next  Thursday. 

Two  rugby  league  Pre- 
miership preliminary- 
round  matches  have  also 
been  rearranged.  Sheffield 
now  play  Warrington  an 
Friday  night  and  Leeds's 
rnatpY)  against  Oldham  will 
take  place  on  Monday. 

Other  cancellations  on 
Saturday  include  amateur 
rugby  league,  speedway,  Ice 
hockey  and  the  touring-car 
qualifying  at  Brands  Hatch. 
The  cross-country  stage  of 
the  Blenheim  International 
Horse  Trials  has  been  put 
back,  a day  and  the  competi- 
tion will  finish  a day  late 
on  Monday. 
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Across 


9 Among  other  things  a rust 
blighted  this  country  (9) 

id  Some  gardeners  shield 
Erica  with  a flowering  tree 
(5) 

14  The  cause  of  adry  Spring?  (7) 

12  Ringing  like  a parrot  in  a 
cave?  (7) 

13  Group  of  . workers  in 
cutbacks  {5) 

14  Subsequent  page  (9) 

1®  The  end  of  education  (9,6)  ; 

19  One  who  puts  up  with  paste 
C3J 

21  Gather  some  grain  fertJBaer 

(5) 

! Wicked  Cain  sat  uneasily  (7) 

23  Bind  fitting  In  place  (?) 

24  Taking  candy  (5) 

23  Edge  towards  the  end  of 


Down 


1 Wwkar  shuck,  and  so  was 
acnornpartodtothestafionfiq 

2 A European  schoolboy 
pocketing  ah  King  (B) 

3 It  follows  George  on  register 
of  local  names  (6) 

4. Empty  apartment  (4) 

8 Ferocious  joumsfist?  (5^)  - 
0 He  gets  carto  start  after 
machine  breakdown  (8) 

T GM  who  wed  In  a mix-up  (6) 
b Annoyance  caused  by  men 
lnfracfcs(4) 

14  Versatile  artist  (AH CO),  one 
bfthebeet(IQ)  - 

1 3 They  provide  room  for 
cleaners  to  tidy  up  (10) 

17  Might  the  successful  go 
from  this  to  tws?  (8) 

18  One  In  poet  bearing  stamp 

of  approval. (6) 
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20  Censorship?  (6)  -'  , 

21  Jn^  mein  insular® 

22  BarxlafniBterial.usedto 
' dressing  window.® 

23  FtennsytvantaAvewtoiouta 
. flagi(4)  - 
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tt  Stuck?  Rian  cal  our  aotutfcm  Bn* 
onoeai  33&*ae.C4scoH50p 
par  irtnuta  at  aS  tbnaa.  Santas  aup- 
pfadbyATS 
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